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faid, be put bis 1 a oiner,a bufineſ: 
quires 5 l | 9 Jo at 8 pet wr 
with our atchite&'s 5 


diſting ſelf early by the extraordinary 


3 Theſe talents recommended him to Wu. 
earl of 1 at whoſe he travelled over 


Italy, and the palitet parts of Europe; ſaw. whatever was 


recommended by its antiquity or value; and. from theſe plans 
ny his.own | obſerrati W nchis ret home 
rage Food we} 98, hich, upor his return „ 


But, before that, che improvements 3 abroad gere a 
ſuch an eclat to his reputation throughout Europe, that Chriſ-" 


tian IV. king of Denmark ſent for bim from Venice, Which 
was the chief place of his reſidence, and made bim his ar- 
chitect e He had been ſome time poſſeſſed of this 
hono le poſt, when that prince, whole ſiſter Anne had 
married James I. made a yiſit to \England- i in 1606; and our 
architect, being deſirous to return to his native country, toe 
that e of coming bome in the train of his Daniſh 
_ ** The magnificence of James's reigu, in dreſs, build- 
18 


the common theme of all the Engliſh hiſtorians; 


which laſt furniſhed Jones with an opportunity of exercifin 
I lens, and. the NM; 1 * . an honour 
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„ White ally led bim 0 
L the art on . Genius concurred. with! — : be, 5 
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citizen, and by trade a clothworker. At Di age; : 1 5 
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to his country. The queen appointed him her architect, | 
preſently after his arrival; and he was ſoon, taken, in the 
ſame character, into the fervice of prince Henry, under whom 
he diſcharged his truſt with ſo much fidelity and judgement, 
that the king gave him the reverſion of the place of ſurveyor- 
general of his majeſty's works. „ | | 
Mean while, prince Henry dying in 1612, he made a 
- ſecond viſit to Italy; and continued ſome years there, impro- 
ving himſelf farther in his favourite art, till the ſurveyor's place 
fell to him; on his entrance upon which, he ſhewed an un- 
common degree of generoſity, The office of his majeſty's 
works having, through extraordinary occaſions, in the time 
of his predeceſſor, contracted a great debt, the privy council 
| ſent for the ſurveyor, to give his opinion what courſe might 
be taken to eaſe his majeſty of it; when Jones, conſidering © 
well the exigency, not only voluntarily offered to ſerve with- 
out receiving one penny himſelf, in whatever kind due, until 
the debt was fully diſcharged, but alſo perſuaded his fellow - 
officers to do the like, by which means the whole arrears were 
abſolutely cleared. gh e . 
The king, in his progreſs 1620, calling at Wilton, the 
feat of the tarl of Pembroke, among other ſubjecte, fell into 
a diſcourſe about that ſurprizing group of ſtones called Stone - 
henge, upon Salifbury plain, near Wilton. Hereupon our 
architect, who was well known to have ſearched into antique * 
buildings and ruins abfoad, was ſent for by my lord Pem- 
broke; and there received his majeſty's commands to produce, 
Gut of his own obſervations, what he could difcover concerning 
this of Stone-henge. In obedience to this command, he pre- 
ſently ſet about che work; and having, with no little pains 
and expence, taken an exact meaſurement of the whole, and 
diligently ſearched the foundation, in order to find out the 
original form and aſpe&, he 'proceeded to compare it with 
other antique buildings which be had any where ſeen. In 
fhort, after much reaſoning and a long ſeries of authorities, 
he concluded, that this antient and ſtupendous pile muſt have 
been originally 'a Roman temple, dedicated to Ccelus, 'the 
ſenior of the heathen gods, and built after the Tuſcan order; 
that it was built when the Romans flouriſhed in peace and 
roſperity in Britain, and, probably, betwixt the time of 
gricola's government and the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
This account he preſented to his royal maſter in 1620, and 
the ſame year was appointed one of the commiſſibners for re- 
pairing St. Paul's eathedral in London. 
VU pon the death of — James, he was continued in his poſt 
by Charles I. whofe conſort entertained him likewiſe in "the 
| lame-ſtation. He had dran the deſigns for 9 
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Whitehall In his former maſter's time; and that part of it, 
the danqueting-houſe, was now carried inta execution. It 
was firſt deſigned for the reception of foreign ambaſſadors; 
and the cieling was painted, ſome years after, by Rubens, 
with the felicities of James's reign. June 1633, an order 
vas iſſued out, requiring him to ſet about the reparation of St. 
Paul's; and the work was begun ſoon after at the eaſt end, the 
firſt ſtone being laid by Laud, then biſhop of London, and the 
fourtłk by Jones: In reality, as he was the ſole architect, ſo 
the conduct, deſign, and execution, of the work were truſted 
entirely to him; and having reduced the body of it into order 
and uniformity, from the ſteeple to the weſt end, he added. 
there a magnificent portico, which raiſed: the envy of all 
Chriſtendom on his country, for a piece of architecture not 
to be paralleled in modern times. The whole was built at the 
expence of king Charles, who adorned it alſo with the ſtatues 
of his royal father and himſelf, The portico conſiſted of ſolid 
walls on each fide, with rows of Corinthian: pillars ſet within, 
at a diſtanee from the walls, to ſupport the roof; being in- 
tended as an ambulatory for ſuch as uſually before, by walk» 
ing in the body of the church, difturbed the choir«ſervice. : 
While be was raifing theſe noble monuments” of his fame 
as an architect, he gave no leſs proofs of his genius and fancy 
for the pompous machinery in maſques and interludes, which 
entertainments were the vogue in his time. Several of theſe 
repreſentations are ſtill extant in the works of Chapman, 
Davenant, Daniel, and particularly: Ben Jonſon, The ſub- 
ject was choſen by the poet, and the ſpeeches and ſongs were 
alſo of his compoſing: but the invention of the ſcenes, or- 
naments, and dreſſes of the figures, was the contrivance of 
Jones [A] And herein he acted in concert and good har» 
mony with father Ben, for a while; but, about 1614, there 
happened a quarrel between them, which provoked Jonſon 
to ridicule his affociate, under the character of Lantern 
Leather-head, a hobby-horſe ſeller, in his comedy of Bar- 
tholomew- fair. And the rupture ſeems not to have ended 
but with Jonſon's death; a very few years before which, in 
1635, he wrote a moſt virulent: coarſe ſatire, called, An 
Expoſtulation with Inigo Jones;”” and, afterwards, ** An 
e to a Friend;“ and alſo a third, inſcrived to Inigo 
Marquis Would-be.“ The quarrel not improbably took its 
riſe from our architects rivalſhip in the king's favour ; and, 
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. [a] In Jonaſon'e „ Maſque of hint of his hell in © Paradiſe Loſt;“ 

Queens,” the "firſt ſcene repreſenting there being a-tradition,. tbat. he con» 
an ugly bell,” which, flaming beneath, ceived the firſt idea of that hell from 
ſmoked unto the top of the roof, pro- ſome theatrical repreſentations i | 
W furniſhed Miltoa with the firſt by iuige one. 
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it is certain, the poet was much cenſured at court for this 
' rough uſage of his rival: of which being adviſed by Mr. Howell. 
though his ſtomach would not come down for a, while, yet at 
length he thought proper to comply, and accordingly ſuppreſſed 
de whole ſatire ö). 45 094 Helens 
Ins the mean time, Mr. Jones received ſuch e | 
from the court, that he acquired a handſome fortune; which, 
however, was much impaired by what he ſuffered from his 
loyeltyz for, as he had a ſhare in his royal maſter's proſperity, 
ſo he had à ſhare too in his ruin. Upon the meeting of the 
long parliament, Nov. 1640, he was-called before the 'houſe 
of peers, on a complaint againſt him from the pariſbioners of 
St. Gregory's in London, for damage done to that church, 
on repairing the cathedral of St. Paul. The church being 
old, and ſtanding very near the cathedral, was thought to be 
a blemiſh to it: and therefore was taken down, purſuant to 
his majeſty's ſignification and the orders of the council in 2639, 
in the execution of which, our. ſurveyor no doubt was chiefly 
concerned. But, in anſwer to the complaint, he pleaded the 
general iſſue; and, when the repairing of the cathedral ceaſed, 
in 1642, ſome part of the materials remaining were, by order 
of the houſe of lords, delivered to the pariſhioners of St. 
Gregory's, towards the rebuilding of their church. This pro- 
ſecution muſt have put Mr, Jones to a very large expence; and, 
during the uſurpation afterwards, he was conſtrained to pay 
cot; by way of compoſition for his eſtate, as a malignant. 
After the death of Charles I. he was continued in his poſt by 
Charles II. but it was only ad empty title at that time, nor 
did Mr. Jones live long enough to make it any better. In 
reality, the grief, at his years, occaſioned by the fatal cala- 
mity of his former munificent maſter, put à period to his 
life in 1652: and he was buried in the chancel of St. Ben- 
net's church, near St. Paul's Wharf, London, where there 
was à monument erected to his memory; but it ſuffered 
greatly by the dreadful fire in 1666. . A 
In reſpect to bis character, we are aſſured, by one who 
knew him well, that bis abilities, in all human ſciences, ſur- 
paſſed moſt of his age. He was a perfect maſter of the ma» 
the matics, and had Tome inſight into the two learned lan- 
guages, greek and latin, eſpecially the latter; neither was 
he without ſome turn for poetry [J. A copy of verſes, 
compoſed by him, is publiſhed in the Odcombian Banquet,” 


I-) It is faid, the king forbad it te works, edit. 1756, in 3 vols. &yo. | 
be printed at that time; but it is printed [e] Ben Jonſon, by way of cats 
fince from a MS. of the late Vertue, the him, in “ Bartholumew Fair, 
evgraver; and is inſerted amo g the Parcel - pot. 8 
epigrams in the 6th vol, of ſonſonl s | 
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prefixed to Tom Coryate's'*/Crudities,” in 161, 4to. But 
his proper character was that of an architect, the moſt eminent 
in his time: on Which account he is ſtill generally ſtyled the 
Britiſh Vitruvius; the art of deſigning being little known in 
England, till Mr. Jones, under the patronage of Charles I. 
E, the earl of Arundel, brought it into uſe and eſteem among 
us. The ſum of the Whole is, that he was generally learned, 
eminent for architecture, a great geometrician, and, in de- 
ſigning with his pen, as Sir Anthony Vandyck uſed to ſay, 
not to be equalied by maſters in his time ſor the boldneſs, 7 
ſoftueſe, ſweetneſs, and ſureneſs, of his touches. This is the 
character given him by Mr. Webb, who was his heir; and 

who, being born in n, and bred in Merchant - Tailors 
ſchool, afterwards reſided in Mr. Jones's family, married his 
kinſwoman, was inſtructed by him in mathematics. and 
architecture, and defig 
office of ſurveyor-general of bis 2 works, but was 
Webb publiſhed ſome 
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Sammes 
have thb 
ſectod and publiſhed it at London in Jones and Webb believed it Roman z 


dication of Stone -henge Reſtored, xc.“ 
Was publiſhed in 166 5, fol. and again, 
together with Jones's and Dr. Charl- 
ton's, . upon the ſame ſubject, 
fol. It is remarkable, that 
the different inhabitants 


4 54 


in 1) i 


itants of our iſland 


Aubrey thinks it Britiſh 3 Charlton de- 
rives it from the Danes; and bp. Ni- 
colfon is of opinion, tha the Saxons - 
have as juſt a title to it as any. At 


_ laft, Dr, Stukeley begins the. round a- 


gain, and maintains it, with Sammes, 
to be of 'a Phaznician 
return to Webb,” who. alſo publiſhed, 3. 
% An Hittorical Eſſay, endeavouring to 


prove that the Language of China =» 


the primitive Language.“ 4. He alſo 
1 Italian into Englim, 
_* The History of the World, written 
by George Tarignota, -/ 


original. But to _ 


6 e 


weſt ſide of that noble ſquare: the royal chapel at Denmark, 
houſe, the king's houſe at Newmarket, and the | recent 
buildings at Greenwich, were alſo of his deſigning... Several 
others of his buildings may be ſeen in Campbell's # Vitruvies, 
Britannicvs.”: The principal of his deſigns were iſhed. 
by Mr. Keat in 1727, fol. as alſo ſome of his deſigas 
in 1944, ſol. Others were publiſhed by Mr. - Iſaac Ware, 
Our artiſt left. in MS. ſome curious notes upon Palladio's 
* Architecture,“ which are inſerted in an edition of Palladio, 

bliſhed at London, 1714, fol, by Mr, Leoni; which notes, 
be ſays, raiſe the value of the edition above all the preceding 
ON i \ 


ones, TEE 7 1 ee, 
JONES (WILIA), one of The laſt of thoſe genuine 
mathematicians, admirers, and contemporaries of Newton, 
who cultivated and improved the ſciences in the preſent cen- 
tury, was a teacher of the mathematics in London under the 
patronage of Sir Iſaac, and had the honour of inſtructing the 
late carl of Hardwicke in that ſcience; who gratefully enabled 
him to lay aſide his profeſſion, by beſtowing on him a ſinecure 

ace of about 200l. a year; and afterwards. obtaining for 

im a more beneficial office in his majeſty's exchequer,. which 
he enjoyed for the laſt 20 vears of his life. The lord - chan- 
cellor Macclesfield and his fon (who was afterwards preſident 
of the Royal Society) were alſo among the number of re- 
ſpectable perſonages who received from him the rudiments of 
the mathematics. He obtained the friendſhip of Sir Iſaac 
Newton by publiſhing, when only 26 years old, the “ Synop» 
fis Palmariorgm Matheſeos, a maſterly and perſpicuous 
abſtract of every thing uſeful in the ſcience of number and 
magnitude. Some papers of Collins falling afterwards into 
his hands, he there found a tract of Newton's, which had 
been communicated by Barrow to Collins, who had kept up 
an extenfive correſpondence with the beſt philofophers of his 
Pe. With the author's conſent and affiftance, Mr. Jones 
pſhered this tract into the world, with three other tracts on 


analytical ſubje ds; and thus ſecured to his illuſtrious friend 
the honour of having applied the method of infinite ſeries to 


all forts of curves, ſome time before Mercator publiſhed big 
quadrature of the hyperbola by a ſimilar method. Theſe 
admjrable works, containing the ſublimeſt ſpeculations ig 
geometry, were very ſeaſonably brought to light in 1911, 
when the diſpute ran high between Leibnitz and the frien 
of Newton, concerning the invention of fluxions; a diſpute 
which this valuable publication helped to decide, Mr. Jones 
was the author of A new Epitome of the Art of lk exp 
Navigation;“ and of ſeveral papers which appeared in the 
- if Phyloſophical Tranſactions, The plan of another work 
1 N SW, ts Wos 


108 3 


was formed by this ea inent, mathematician, mended, tp be © 
.of the ſame nature with 0 > Synopſis,” but far more copioys . 
= and diffyufve, and to, ſerve. a general introductio to Ut 
-ſciences, or, which 1s the, for 8 75 96 mathematical 
OE philoſophies) works of 47 10 whoſe, oſe name. by. Te 
conſent rope, is . not muc A 
philoſophy elt. A work. of this kind had knen a Wy 
; in literature, and ĩt required A geometrician of f 
firſt claſs. to ſuſtain the weight of Ni undertaking; 
for which, as M. d' Alembert ju ly obleryes, © 1 Ws — 
of the greateſt mathematicians would not have been more 

than ſufficient,” The ingenious. author was conſcious how 
arduous. a taſk he had begun; but his very numerous and 
reſpectable acquaintance, and particularly. his, A fricad 
the late earl of Macclesfield, to, whom he left by will 0 


invaluable library, never ceaſed importuning a d urging 
5 till pn koiſhed the whole work, the 4 Ds 
ba knomiegge and experience through 2 life ns of near 70 years, 
zd a flanding monument, as he bad reaſon. to hope, 2 his 
_ talents and induſtry. He had icarcely ſent th 0 firſt fh 
the preſs, when a fatal illneſs obliged Lim to ect t 
emo and a few. days before his death, be intruſted the 
1 1 tranſeribed . an amanuenſis, to the re of 75 | 
Nas who .* to publiſh it, as well for t 
| honour of the author as for the benefit of his family, to = 
the property: of the book. belonged. The earl furviyed. his 
friend many years: but the Introduction to the Mathema- | 
tics” was forgotten or negleted;. and, after his death, che MS. 
was not to. be found; whether it was accidentally deſtroyed, 
| Which is hardly credible, or whether, as bath been ſuggeſted, 
it had been leat to ſome geometrician, unworthy to bear 
name eicher of a philoſopher or a man, who has ſince con- 
cealed it, or poſſibly burred the original for fear of detection. 
This was a We loſs not only to men of. letters, but 
to the public. i in general; ſince the improvement of ſcience 5 
is a ſubjeR, in which their ſecurity and their pleaſures, their 
commerce, and, conſequently, their wealth, age deeply con- 
cerned; and, it may be added, the glory of e nation 
1 ſuffered not a little by the accident ; for, if the work of Mf. 
Jongs had been preſerved, the authors of the French 4 En- 
cyciopedia” would not have ventured to reproach us, that, 
1 — the death of Newton, © our adyancement in the ma- 
thematics has not ſatisfigd the expeQations of Eur urgpe. 
4 Mr. Jones was father to that luminary of ſcience Sir Wil- 
Ih dingy wholately died in the Eaſt-ladies ; a gentleman not 
nguiſhed by 1 zeal for ſcience in wer i they Y 
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en a native of Drogheda in Ireland, „ : 

'bred a bricklayer ; but, having a natural inclination for hs 
"muſes, purſued his devotions to them even during the labour £3 


of his mere mechanieal ayocations,” and, compoſing a line f 
"brick and à line of verſe: alternately, his walls and poems | | 
roſe" in growth together; but, which of his labours-will be A 
"moſt durable, time alone muſt. determine. His turm, as s 
moſt generally the caſe with mean poets, or bard of humble 
brigin, was panegyric. This procured. him” ſome friends, 

| * - "and, in 1745, when the earl of Cheſterfield went over to 
Ireland as Jord-lieutenant, Mr. Jones was yecommended to - 
the notice of that nobleman, who was not, more remarkable © 


for his own ſhining talents and brilliancy of parts than For 
his zealous and ' generous patronage of genius in whatever _ 
perſon or of whatever rank he might chance to meet With 
it. His excellency, delighted with the diſcovery of this me- 
chanic muſe, not only favoured him with his on notice and 
generous munificence, but alſo thought proper to tranſplaut 
this opening flower into a warmer and more thriving elimate. 
He brought him with him to England, recommended bim to 
| many of the nobility there, and not only by his influence and 
| | Intereſt procured him à large ſubſcription for the publiſhing 
2 collection of his © Poems,” bat it is ſaid, een took on 
F Himſelf the alteration and cerreQion” of hi INE d alſo 
1 27 a 
| 


"the care of prevailing od the managers of n 
theatre to bring it on the ſtage. This nobleman” ali com. 
mended him in the warmeſt manner to the late Colley*Cibber, _ 

whoſe friendly and humane diſpoſition induced him to ſhew- 
him a thouſand acts of friendſhip, and even made ſtron 
efforts by his intereft at court to have ſecured to him the 
ſucceſſion of the laurel after his death. With theſe: fayo6ur- 
able proſpects, it might have been expected that Jones would 
have paſſed through life with ſo much decency as to have en- 
ſured his own happineſs, and done credit to the pattiality of his 
friends; but this was not the caſe. His temper,” ſays ons, © 
Who ſeems to have known him, ** was, in conſequence of tis 
| "dominion of his paſſions, | uncertain and capricious; cafily en- 
paged, and eaſily diſguſted ; and, as ceconomy. was a Virtue 
"which could never be taken into his catalogue, he appeared tos 
think himſelf born rather to be ſupported by others than unden 
a duty to ſecure to himſelf the piofiis which his writings and © 
"the munificencc of his patrons from time to time afforded. “ 
After experiencing many reverſes of. fortune, which au over- 
bearing ſpirit, and an 1mprudence in regard to pecyniary con- 
- Cerns, conſequently drew on him, he died in great want, 8 
| April, 1770, in a garret belonging to the maſter of the Bedford 
 epfiee-houle, by who's charity he had been ſome time ſup» + 
PS 1 ported. 
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b de to thoſe — Aged and 
attainments, 2 Yoo deſpiſing the common maxims of life, Fay 
feel the want of not purſui = when it is too ite. — 2 
prineipal performance, The "Earl of Eſſex,“ 

1753. His poetical worth, though not * Was far 
72 being of the firſt-rate' kind. In ſhort, it was nearly on 
a par with that of another ruſtic-bred bard of this century, 
to whom the N 1 having given a ſanction, it became a 

| Faſhion to admi s.cyritings, chough che greateſt value that 
either that gentleman's poems or thoſe of our athor-poſſefſed, 
to call them into notice” above hündrede of the Humbler in- 
Habitants of "Parnaſſus, was their being produced vy geniuſes 
entirely" uncultivated. ens ub ode, s 
5 JONES (GAIrrirn), Nene a reſpettable place in the 
catalogue of Engliſh writexs'for having firſt introduecd the 
numerous and popular ſittle bocks for the amuſement and 
inſtruction of children, which have been received- into uni- 
Vverſal apptobation. He was alſo aſſoclated with Dr. Johnſon 
in , The Literary Magazine,“ and with Smollett and 9 
ſmith in The Britiſh Magazine,“ and publiſhed | 1 great 


number of tranflations' from the French; to note of- w ich, . 


; However 'wis* his name prefixed.” Mr. Jones was 4 Nee 
_ * modeſt and amiable man, and greatly. relpeHied” 5 all 'w | 
+khew him. He died in 1986,” ts 
JONES *r ), 2 dramatic writer in the reign ef Obere 
I. He pu bil i play called, 80 ee or 1 Woman" 4 
56 een. 249 ew cr; 43/15 feed 14: 
© JONES: (ors); we 8 little of this" rey tes 
and chirurgical Writer. Dr. Aikin informs us, that he was 
- either Born in Wiles, or wa of Welch extraction: that he 
ſtudied at both bur univerſities ; that he took a medical degtte at 


| ' Cambridge, and that be practiſed with great” reputation at 


Bath, in Nottinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire. He mentions | 
*curing* # perſon àt Louth't bed x 562, and che date of his laſt 
N ' publication 3 is 1579. 
His Fare ee be Dial Age; 15564" The | 
'Benefitof the antientBathesof Buckſlone, 1 5723” * The Bathes 
of Bath's ayde, 15% ; 4e A brief, excellent, and profitable 

' Diſcourſe of the natural! Beginning | of all growing and living 

Things, &c. 15/43 perhaps this is taken from Galen? 

Four Books of Elements,“ which" he tranſlated and printed 
the ſame year, or is the ſame book with another title; “ The 
Art and Science of preſerving” the Body and Sour in n 
Fre. qto, 1579.“ 


JONES (Sia Wr ian) one 0 . ie of „ | 


Nins“ $ muy the EW: of James I. and Fay * He _ > 
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the author of * Reports of Caſes in the King's Bench and 


Common Pleas.“ IS ee ob e e ee 
JONES (Sir Tons), one of the judges of the King's 
Bench in the reign of Charles II. He was alſo. an author of 
reports; and an anecdote is told of him in “ Rereſby's Me- 
moirs worth tecording. On king James's vain attempt to 
aſſert the diſpenſing power, he ſaid to Jones, that he ſhould 
have twelve judges of his own opinion: to which Jones re- 
Plied, ** Twelve judges you may poſfibly find, Sir, but hardly 
en,, .... 

JONES (RicnARRn), the ingenious author of Gemma 
Cambricum,“ which, Wood ſays, contained, in Welch, with 
admirably brevity, all the books and chapters of the Bible, 
Ox. 1652. He was admitted of Jeſus- college, Oxford, 162 1. 
Died in Ireland, time unknown. | I W, ys 
.. JONIN. (GEBEN), à jeſuit, born in 1596, and died in 

1638; be was a poet of ſome eminence. He wrote both greek 
and latin odes, which are diſtinguiſhed by caſe and elegance. 
His works were publiſhed in fix volumes, octavo, at Lyons. 
- - JONSIUS (Jonx), a learned and judicious writer in the 
15th century, was a native of Holſtein, and cultivated polite 
learning at Francfort on the Maine, but died, 1659, in the 
flower of his age. We have a latin treatiſe of his in good 
eſteem, De ſcriptoribus hiſtoriz philoſophiæ, of which the 
beſt edition is that of Jena, 1716, 40. FY ERS 
.-. JONSON (Benjamin), a celebrated Engliſh poet, was 
of Scotch extraction by his grandfather, who was originally of 
Anandale in that kingdom, but rempyed: to Carlifle- in the 
reign of Henry VIII. under whom he enjoyed ſome poſt. 
The father of our poet was a ſufferer under queen © 
probably on account of religion: he was not only impriſoned, 
but loſt his eſtate: he afterwards took orders, and was ſettled 
at Weſtminſter, where he died in 1574, about à month be- 
fore the birth of his ſon Benjamin. Our poet was firſt put to 
2 private ſchool, and afterwards removed to Weſtminſter, 
where the famous Camden was his maſter, While he was 
here, his mother, baving remarried with. a bricklayer, took - 
bim home, and obliged, him to work at his ſtepfather's buſi- 
neſs, Upon this, he reſolyed to go reg ; and, for a ſub- 
ſiſtence, liſted himſelf a ſoldier, in which character being 
carried to the Engliſh army in the Netherlands, he diſtinguiſhed 
binmſelf by killing and deſpoiling one of the enemy in the view 
of both ar ies. Poets have been ſeldom memorable for their 
military atchievements: no wonder, therefore, that Jonſan 
hath touched this incident of his life with ſome elation of 
"heart, iy an cpigran addicſſel © To grve feldern, = 


* 
33 


After his return home, he reſumed his former ſtudies; and, 
as is ſaid, went to St. John's college, Cambridge. It is cer- 
tain he gave ſeveral books to that library, which have his 
name in them; but his continuance there was apparently 
ſhort, in proportion to his finances, which would not ſupply 
the decent conveniences of a learned eaſe, In this exigence 
he turned his thoughts upon the play - houſes; his inclination 
and genius lay to compoſitions for the ſtage z and be had the 
example of Shakſpeare, who had taken the ſame caurſe, in the 
like difficulties, with ſucceſs. The play-houſe he entered into 
was an obſcure one, in the ſkirts of the town, and called The 
Curtain. Here, like Shakſpeare too, he made but a poor 
figure: his attempts, as an actor, could neither provide a ſup- 
port, nor recommend him to a ſhare in any of the companies 
or theatres, which in that age were numerous in London. On 
the contrary, his inabilities this way became à topic of ſatite 
to his adverſaries: he was reproached with leaving his former 
occupation of mortar · treader to turn actor; and we are in- 
formed, that he performed the part of Elin. at. Pariy- 
garden, with ambling by a play-waggon in the high- way, and 
taking mad Jeronymo's part, to get a ſervice; among the 
mimics ; that in this ſervice he would have continued, but 
was caſhiered [E J. While he was thus a retainer to the ſtage, 
he had the ill- luck to be engaged in a duel with a. brother 
actor; in the rencouster he was wounded in the arm, but 
killed his opponent, who had challenged him. He was com- 
mitted to priſon for this offence, and, during his confinement, 
viſited by a popiſh. prieſt ; who, taking the advantage of his 
melancholy, made him a convert to the church of Rome, in 
which he continued for 12 years, When, or by what means, 
he obtained his diſcharge from priſon is uncertain ; but, his 
ſpirits returning with his liberty, he entered ſoon after into 
A e ed al 
He was now about 24, when we are to date.the riſe of his 
reputation as a dramatic writer. It is true, he had made ſomes 
attempts that way from his firſt entrance into the play-houſe, 
but without ſucceſs, He had written a play or two, which 
had been abſolutely condemned, and was now offering another 
to the ſtage, which had been rejected, if Shakſpeare had nor 
happened luckily upon it, and found ſomething ſo well in it 
as to bring it upon, his own ſtage. This encouragement-was 
the more kind as this play was even condemned by Jonſon 


| [8] -Decker's.'*. Satyromaſtix.””— and ridiculed by Shakſneare,- Fletoher, 
| The play above-mentioned is intituled, and even Jonſon himſelf in ſeveral of his 

% The Spaniſh Tragedy; or, Jerony- plays. Paris- garden is the Bear-garden, 
% mo is mad again.” It was as much fo called then from the perſon's name 
| + Kpjred by the popujace as deſpiſed who kept its, 
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1 Th JONSON, 


bimfelf, in his riper years: and it is none of the Teift com- 
mendations of that pegerous, humane, 'good-vatured, bar, 
that be aſterwards continued to recommend our young poet 
ard his productions to the public; and even did not diſd in to 


lend his hand in finiſhing tome of them; and played a part in 


all as long as he continued on the ſtage. 
The firſt play Jonſon printed, was the comedy, intituled, 
* Every Man in his Humour;“ after which he produced a 
play regularly every year for ſome years ſucceflively : and in 
1600 he made his court, in a noble manner, to queen Eliza- 
beth, whom he complimented under the allegorical perfonage 
of the goddeſs Cynthia, in his“ * — Revels,“ which 
"was adted that year by the children of the queen's chapel [5]. 


- He ſeems to have been a competitor for the poetic crown at this 


time 3 fince, in his next piece, The Poetaſter,” which was 
vepreſented by the ſame performers in 1601, he tidicuſes his 
Tival Decker, under the character of Crifpinus. He was 
taxed alſo with particular reflections in it on ſome profeſſors of 


"the law, and ſome military men, who were well known at 


that time. The popular clamours againſt him upon this occa» |. 
Fon ran very high; and to theſe he replied, in vindication of 
himſelf, by an apologetical dialogue, which was once ſpokzh 
upon the ſtage, and which he annexed,” on the publication of 


his works, to the end of this play: but Decker was bent upon 


revenge, and reſolved, if pi ffible, to conquer Jonſon at his 


"own weapons. In this ſpirit he wrote a play immediately 


'after, intituled, © Satyromaſtix, or, The untruffing the hu- 


mourous Poet;” in which Jonſon is introduced under the 


character of Horace Junior. The enemies of Jonſon induſtri- 


opfly gave out, that all he wrote was produced with extreme 


labour, and that he was not leſs than a year about every play. 
This objection, had it been true, was really no di grace to 


bim; the beſt authors know by experience, that what appears 


to be the moſt natural and eaſy writing is por on the effect 


of ſtudy and the cloſeſt application. But their defign was to 
inſinuate, that Jonſon had no parts and a poor imagination: 


10 which he retorted in ths prologue to- his © Volpone, or 


| "The Fox;” and thence we learn, that the whole play was | 
' finiſhed by him in five weeks. COON e, 
About this time he joined with Chapman and Marſton, 

two other contemporary playwrights, in a' comedy, called, 

Eaſtward-Hoe,“ wherein they were accuſed of reflefting 


= 


x] Theſe children or choriſters man; which, fays the epitaph, he did 
vied with the moſt celebrated players of ſo exactly, that the de ſtintes thouxhit 
that time. ſonſon wrote an epitaph | 
upon one; of them, called, Sa] Pavy, to his fate. Ep'gram cxx. in [onſqn's 
famous for acting the part of an old Works,” © * 5 4 * 
3 4 a N 


him one, and by their tears conſen gd 


on 
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on the Scots: ĩn conſequenee of which, they wers all three 
committed to priſan, and were even in danger of lofing their 
ears and noſes. Hbwever. upon ſubmiſſion, they received, 

2 pardon ; and Jonſon was ſo rejoiced at his diſcharge; that 

he gave an entertainment to his friends, among whom were 

Camden and Selden. la the midſt of the entertainment, 

bis mother, more an ancient Roman than a Briton; drank: - 

to biin, and ſhewed him a paper of poiſon, which ſhe intended 

to have given him in his liquor, after having taken a potion of 

it herſelf, if the ſentence for his puniſhment bad paſſed [6]. 

As queen Elisabeth had encouraged the taſte. of maſques, 
wherein ſhe much: deligbted, ſo, in the reigns of James and 
Charles, the exhibition of maſques became a principal divetſion 

of the court. The queens to both theſe prinees, not being 
natives of England, could not, perhaps, at firſt ſo readily. 
underſtand the language; ſo that the muſic, dancing, and 
decorations, of a maſque, were to them a higher entertain- 
ment than What they could receive from any other dramatic 
compoſition; and their pleaſure was increaſed, as they, :after. 
the example of queen Elizabeth, condeſcended to take a part 
themſelves. in the performance. Herein Jonſon was the chief 
factor for the court: moſt of theſe-maſques and entertain- 
ments were written by him; and there ſeldom paſſęd a year, 
in which he did not furniſh one or two of this kind. March 
1603, he compoſed a part of the device, intended to entertain 
king James as he paſſed through the city from the Tower to 

his coronation in Weſtminſter- abhey; and in June the ſame 
year, à particular entertainment, of his was performed at 
Althorp in Northamptonſhire, the feat of lord Spencer, for _ 
the diverſion of the queen and prince, who reſted there ſome 
days, as they came firſt into the kingdom. In 1604, there 
was a private entertainment for the king and queen on May- 
day morning, at Sir William Cornwallis's houſe at Hig — 
gate; and of this likewiſe Jonſon was the author. His firſt 
maſque, which he called, Of Blackneſs,” was performed at 
court on the Twelfth- night in 1605; and this maſque, as all 

the others, was exhibited with the utmoſt magnificence and 
ſplendor, which the luxuriant elegance of à court cou, 
ſupply. In the ſcenical decoration of theſe ſeye:al entertain- 
ments, Jonſon had Inigo Jones ſor an aſſociate; and the 
neceſſary devices for each ſeem to have been deſigned = ER” 
ordered by Jones, with his uſual delicacy and grandeur of 
taſte. The ſhows and pageants, for indeed they. were no 


| [6]. The Scots, at this time, crowd- muſt have been x popular topic, when 


' Ing the court, gave offence to ſeveral ay pn the motive for unders. 
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JONSON. 


better, had another quality, which made them particularly 
reliſhed by the court: they were performed with the incenfe 
of the moſt ſervile and abje& adulation : Jonſon ſaw how ve 
palatable this tribute was to king James, and provided it wit 
: A p) RR ERECT 
However, theſe lighter efforts were only the reereations of 
his Muſe, which in 1610 produced his Alchymiſt.“ This, 
though ſeemingly the freeſt from perſonal alluſions, yet could 
not ſecure him the general applauſes of the people. A con- 
temporary author, and friend to Jonſon, hath told us, that, 
on ſome account or other, they expreſſed a delight either to 
the poet or his play. The ſcribblers of the age had then, 'as 
at preſent, a loud and numerous party at their call; and 
they were conſtantly let looſe on Jonſon, whenever he brought 
a new play upon the ſtage. But their cenſure was his fame; 
whilſt he was loved and reſpected by genius, art, and can- 
dour, and could number among his Friends the” firſt men 
of his times; as Shakeſpeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, 
Camden, Selden, &c. In 1613, Jonſon made the tour of 
France, and, among others, was admitted to an interview 
and converſation with cardinal Perron. Their diſcourſe, we 
may imagine, chiefly turned upon literary ſubjects: the cars 
dinal ſhewed him his tranſlation of Virgil; and Jonſon, wich 
his uſual - openneſs and freedom, told him it was a bad one. 
About this time there broke out a quarrel between him and 
Inigo Jones, whom he thereſore made the ſubje& of his ri- 
dicule, in the character of Sir Lantern Leather-head, in 
his comedy of Bartholomew Fair,” acted in 1614. 5 
Ian 1617, the ſalary of poet-Jaureat was ſettled upon him 
for life by king James; and he publiſhed his works in one 
volume, folio, the ſame year [H). He was now ſet at the 
head of the poetic band, and invited to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford by feveral members, particularly Dr. Corbet of Chriſt- 
church. Ben reſided in that college during his abode in the 
univerſity, and, as the doctor Was a celebrated wit and poet 
himſelf, the time muſt have been agreeably ſpent by Jonſon, 
eſpecially -as it was crowned by a very ample and honourable 
teſtimony of his merit; for he was created, in à full convo- 
cation, M. A. July 1619. Honours indeed now crowded upon 
him. On the death of Daniel, October following, he ſuc+ 
ceeded to the vacant laurel: which however was no more 
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La) 'The title of * Works,” which . rk 
oor author gave to his plays and poems, To which the following anſwer was re- 
on immedixely 2 the oy an aura Nr K 1 
lowing epigram came forth : « The author's friend thus for the au- 
* Pray tell me, Ben, where does the 44 thor ſays; "ye * 
% myftery Jurk ? : 755 % Ben's plays are works, ben others 
MW others call a play, ycu call a « works are plays,” | 


* 


| than bis Juſt due, 88 well 46 the Toward: of bis merit; ina - 
much as he hud diſcharged the Jaurtat's province for many 


years, although Daniel wanted not for parts,” and was ho- 


noted with the god opinion of we queen. But we habe 
already intimated, What might be Jonſon's peculiar merit 


with king James; and king Charles generofity in encou- 
raging this, 48 well ze every other art, is celebrated by all 


hittorians. | Accordingly our laureat felt the ſweets of it. 


The laureat's pay was originally a penſion of 100 marks per 


annum; but, in 1630, Jonſon preſented à petition to king 
Charles, to make bole marks as many pounds: and this pe- 


tition was granted. At the latter end of this year, he went 


on foot into Scotland, to viſit Drummond of Hawthornden; 
with whom he had kept a correſpondence forme years. He 
had lately received from him ſome curious materials reſp 


ing the hiſtory and geography of Scotland, in compliance | 
with Jonſon's requeſt, who had formed a defign of writing 


upon that ſubject : and it was apparently to inform him« 
ſelf in ſoine farther particulars upon the ſpot, that he had un- 
dertaken this journey. However that be, it is certain,” he 


paſſed ſoine months with his ingenious friend, much to his 


ſatisfaction, opening His heart, and communicating his 
thoughts to him. Among other things, he gave him an ac- 
count of his family, and ſeveral particulars relating to his 
life: nor was he leſs communicative of his ſentiments with 
regard to the authors and poets of his own time. Drummond 
committed the heads of their converſation to writing; and 
they are inſerted in à folio edition of his works, printed at 


Edinburgh. Jonſon celebrated the adventures of this — | 
zurat 


ney in a particular poem ; which, being accidentally 
about two or three years aft&rwards, be lamented the lofs of 
in another poem, called An Exeeration upon Vulcan.” _ 
Jonſon's office, as poet laureat, obliged him to provide 
he Chriſtmas diverſion of a maſque; and accordingly, in 


his works, we have a ſeries of theſe and other entertainment: 


of a like kind, moſt of which were preſented at court from 


1615 to 16254 In this laſt year was exhibited his comedy 


called The Staple of News; and, thence to 1630, the 
writing of maſques wWas his chief employment. In that 
year his comedy, intituled, The New Inn, or the Light 
Heart,“ was brought upon the ſtage, but hiſſed out of the 
houſe on its firſt appearance. Jonſon had Tecourſe to his 
pride on this occaſion, and threatened,. by way of revenge, 
to leave the ſtage, in an ode addreſſed to himſelf: the Neu 
Inn,“ with the ode annexed, being printed in 1631, a very 
ſevere reply was written ſoon alter by Owen Feltham, in 
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was at that time ill, and lived in an obſcure. neceſſitous con- 


dition; and there is a printed ſtory, which tells ug, “ that, 
te king, who heard of it, ſent. him à (benevolence. of 101. 
and that Jonſon, when he received. the money, returned the. 
following anſwer: His majeſty hath ſent me 10l. hecauſe I amy, 

* . _ old and poor, and live in an alley; go and tell bim that his; 
ſoul lives in an alley {x ].”- The bluntneſs of Jonſon's temper: 
might give occaſion for ſuch a ſtory, and there is an expreſſion 
not unlike it occurring in his works; but the fact is otherwiſe. 
It is true, that he was poor and ill; but the king relieved him 
with a bounty of 100l. which he bath exprefily acknowledged 
by an Epigram, written that very year, and on that particular 

on. Jonſon continued for ſome time in this low ſtate, 
notwithſtanding the king's farther munificence in the large 
addition to his ſalary this year, already mentioned: and, in 
15631, ſolicited the lord-treaſurer for relief in a ſhort poem, 
which he called“ An Epiſtle Mendicant;“ where he com- 
plains, that he had laboured under ſickneſs and want for ſive 
years. But he diſcovers greater affliction for the emptineſs 
af his purſe than the diſorder of his perſon; and the ſucceſs 
he bad met with in that article encouraged him to employ his 

Muſe afterwards in ſeveral leſs direct, but not leſs underitood: - 
nor leſs effectual, applications of the-adulatory kind, with the. 
the ſame view. There is good reaſon alſo to believe, that he 
bad a penſion from the city, from ſeveral of the nobility and 

NE ntry, and particularly trom Mr. Sutton, the founder of the 

13 _ Chartex-houſe; yet, with all theſe helps, his finances were 

1 continvally in diſorder and deficient, and that defect made 
him 2 beg ga. FF 
In theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of 
his laſt- mentioned play, he took the field again. There are 
two comedies ſubſequent in point of time to the New Inn,“ 


but both without a date. Of theſe the © Tale of a Tub? 


10 Jonſon's real merit, appears by his [x] Cibber's. Lives of the Poets," 


| verſes in „ Jonſonins Virbius.” But and Smollett's Hiſtory of Evglandy Ve, 
1 N Ben'>. foibles in this particular, as well III. p. 346, 460, OY n 915 8 
de general meti, are handſomely — e 
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der Gill, a poetaſter of we times, attacked him with = brutal 


fury, on account. of his Magnetic Lady: but Gill [1] was 
a bad man, as well as a wretched poet; and Jonſon, with the 
advantage in both theſt points, revenged himſelf by a fhort but 


| cutting reply. His laſt» maſque was perſonated July 30, 

1634, and the only piece we have with a date afterwards, is 

his New Year's Ode ſor 1638. He died of a palſey, Aug: by ; 
y ; 


1637, in his 63d year; and was interred in Weſtminſter- ab 


Over his grave is a common pavement ſtone, given, ſays. 
Wood, by jack Young, of Great Milton, in Oxfordſhire, 
afterwards knighted by Charles II. and on it are engraven theſe 


words: l * 3 
. O RARE BEN JONSON ! 2 mh 


In the beginning of 1638, elegies on his death were pub- 


lifhed; under the title of Jonſonius Virbius z or, The 
Memory of Ben Jonſon revived, by the Friends of the Muſes;“ 


in which collection are poems by lord Falkland, lord Buck- 
hurſt, Sir John Beaumont, Sir Thomas Hawkins, Mr. 
Waller, Mayne, Cartwright, Waryng, the author of . Effi- 
gies Ataris,“ and others: and, in 1640, the volume of 
plays and porrms, which he publiſhed himfelf, was reprinted ; 
to which was added another volume in folio, containing the 
'reſt of his plays, maſques, and entertainments, with a 


% Tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, bis * Engliſh 
Grammar,” and the Diſcovecies.“ In 1716, his works 
came out in 6 vols. 8vo; and another edition was printed in 


1756, in 7 vols. 8vo, with notes and additions by the editor 
Mr. Whall:y. Our poet was married, and had ſome children, 
particularly a ſon and à daughter, both celebrated by him in 


epitzphs at their death ſo that he left no-iflue, but thoſe of 


his brain. 5 | E 33 
JONSTON (Jonx), a learned Poliſh naturaliſt and phy- 
ſician, was born at Sambter in Great Poland, 1603. He 
travelled all over Europe, and was eſteemed every where by 
the learned. He aſterwards bought the eſtate of Ziebendorf in 
the duchy of Lignitz in Sileha, where he died in 1675; 
having publiſhed- . A Natural Hiſtory of Birds, Fiſhes, 
Quadrupeds, Inſects, Serpents, and Dragons,” in 1653, 


folio; as alſo a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek feſtivals 


in 1660 „* A Thaumatography” in 1661; and ſome poems. 
JORDAN (Sir Josz pn), a britiſh admiral, who greatly 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the famous battle of Solebay. It was 
owing entirely to his exertions that the Engliſh on that day 
got the victory. He lived in the time of Charles the 
Yecond. „ | „ 
Lr] There. is f 
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zccount of both father and ſon in Ah. Oxon. · 
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JORDAN (CAN LES STEPHEN), a perſon diſtinguĩſhed 
=_ more by his connections than by his works, was born at 
* | Berlin in 1700, and diſcovered early a ee for letters. After 
having exerciſed the miniſtry, he was advanced to ſeveral poſts 
of profit and honour, and became at length vice-preſident of 
. the Academy of Sciences at Berlin; where he died in 1745. 
The king of Pruſſia loved bim moſt affectionately, and 
eredted a mauſoleum over him. He alſo honoured him with the 
following Eloge: © Jordan,” ſays he, „ was born with parts, 
lively, p-netrating, yet capable of application; his memory 
vaſt, and retentive; his judgement ſure, his imagination 
brilliant; always governed by reaſon, yet without ſtiffneſs in 
his morals; open in converſation, full of politeneſs and bene- 
volence ;' cheriſhing truth, and diſguiſing it; humane, gene- 
' Tous, ready to ſerve; a good citizen; faithful to his friends, 
his maſter, and his country.“ He was the author of ſeveral 
works which, our voucher ſeems to think, do not give us ſo 
high an idea of him as the above eloge: among which are, 
_ «© [Hiſtoire d'un voyage litéraire, in France, England, 
and Holland; Un Recueil de Lit:erature, de Philephae, - 
& d'Hiſtoire; “ A Life of M. de la Croze, in French, 
&c.“ | ; 1 bo 
JORDAN (Tous), a dramatic author in the time of 
Charles the Firſt. He wrote two comedies and a maſque, and 
is mentioned by Langbaine in terms of ſufficient reſpect to 
entitle him to a place here. | e 4 
JORDAN (Joux CHRISsTO HER), privy counſellor to 
the king of Bohemia, wrote many learned and elaborate 
works, and well illuſtrated the chronology of Polybius, Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Diodorus Siculus, and Livy. He was 
alſo an excellent antiquarian, and died about the year 1740. 
- JORDANO (Luca), an eminent italian painter, was. 
born, in 1632, at Naples, in the neighbourhood. of Joſeph 
Ribera, whoſe works attrafted him ſo powerfully, that he 
left his childiſh amuſements for the pleaſure he found in look- 
ing on them, So manifeſt an inclination for painting deter- 
mined his father, a. middling painter, to place him under the 
directions o that maſter ; with whom he made fo great ad- 
vances, that, at ſeven years old, his productions were ſur- 
* , prizing. But hearing of thoſe excellent models for painting, 
6 that are at Venice and Rome, he quitted Naples privately, to 
go to Rome. He attached himſelf to the manner of Pietro da 
1 whom he aſſiſted in his great works. His father, 
who had been looking for him, at laſt found him at work in 
EE St. Peter's church. From Rome, they ſet out together to 
2 Bologna, Parma, and laſtly to Venice: at every place Luca 
; made ſketches and ſtudies from the works of all the great 
i 4 maſters, 
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maſters, but eſpecially Paul Verne, whom he always pro- 
poſed for his model. It is ſaid, that Jordano had been ſo 
great a copier, that he had deſigned the rooms and apartments 
of the Vatican a dozen, and the battle of Conſtantine twenty, 
times. He afterwards went to Florence, where he began 
afreſh to ſtudy, copying the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Andrea del Sarto. He went back to 
Rome, whence, after a very ſhort ſtay, he returned to Naples; 
and there married againſt his father's inclinations, who appre- 
& bended ſuch an engagement might leſſen his attention to his | 
profeſſion. After ſeeing the paintings at Rome and Venice, 
pd quitted his maſter's manner, and formed to himſelf a 
taſte and manner which partook- ſomewhat. of all the other 
excellent maſters; whence Bellori calls him the ingenious 
bee, who extracted his honey from the flowers of the beſt 
_ artiſts," His reputation was ſoon. ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all 
public works were truſted with bim, and he executed them 
with the greateſt facility and knowledge. 933 
Some of his pictures, being carried into Spain, ſo much 
pleaſed Charles II. that hs engaged him to his court in 1692, 
to paint the Eſcurial, .in which he acquitted himſelf as a 
great painter. The king and queen often went to ſee him 
work, and commanded him 5 be covered in their preſenee. 
In the ſpace of two years, he finiſhed the ten arched roofs 
and the ſtair-caſe of the Efcurial, He afterwards painted 
the grand ſaloon of Buen Retiro; the facrifty ,of the great 
church at Toledo; the chapel cf the lady Atocha ; the 
roof of the royal chapel at Madrid; and ſeveral other works. 
He was ſo engaged to his buſineſs, that he did not even reſt 
from it on holidays, for which being feproached by a painter 
of his acquaintance, he anſwered, If I was to let my pencils 
reſt, they would grow rebellious, and I ſhould not be able to 
bring them to order without trampling on them.” His lively 
humour and ſmart repartees amuted the whole court. The p 
queen of Spain, one day enquiring after his family, wanted to 5: 
know what ſort of a woman his wife was. ſJordano painted "5 2 
her on the ſpot in a picture he was at work upon, and ſhewed 
her to the queen; who was the more ſurprized, as ſhe had 
not perceived what he was about, and was fo pleaſed, that ſhe 
took off her pearl necklace, and deſired him to preſent his wife 
with it in her name. He had ſg happy a memory, that hae 
recollected the manners of all the great maſters ; and had the = * 
art of imitating them ſo well, zs to occaſion frequent miſfak es. 
The king ſhewed him aà picture of Baſſani, expreſſiog his 
concern that he had not one companion: Jordauo painted one 
for him ſo exactly in Baſſani's manner, chat it was taken for a 
picture of that maſter, hey S* 
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; The great works Jordano had executed in Spain gave hir 
Kill greater reputation when he returned to Naples; ſo thathe 
could not ſupply the. eag-rneis of the citizens, though he 
worked ſo quick, The Jeſuits, who had beſpoke a picture of | 
St. Francis Xavier, complaining to the viceroy that he would 
not finiſh it, and that it, ought to be placed on the altar of that 
faint on his feſtival, which was juſt at hand; finding himſelf . 
preſſed on all hands, he painted this piece in a day and a half. 
Oftentimes he painted a Virgin holding a Jeſus; and, without 

any reſt; in an hour's time would finiſh a half-length; and, 
for diſpatch, not waiting the cleaning of his pencils, would 
lay on the colours with his finger. His manner had great 
lightneſs and harmony: he 2 fore - ſhortening; but, as 
he truſted to the great practice of his hand, he often expoſęd, 
to the public, pictures that were very indifferent, and very little .. 
ſtudied, in which he appears alſo to have been incorrect, and 
little acquainted with anatomy. Nobody ever painted ſo much 
as Jordano, not even Tintoret; his ſchool grew into ſuch - 
repute, that there was a great reſort to it from Rome and al 
© quarters ; he loved his diſciples whoſe works he touched with _ 
great readineſs, and aſſiſted them with his deſigns, Which he. 
Save them with pleaſure. His generofity carried him to make 
preſents of altar-pieces to churches that were not able to 
purchaſe them. He painted, gratis, the cupola of St. Bridget 
for his reputation, and touched it over a ſecond time. By a 
particular dexterity, that roof, which is rather flat, ſeems very 
much elevated by the lightneſs of the clouds which termi- 
nate the perſpective. 3 | 
Two Neapolitans, having ſat for their pictures, neglected 
to ſend for them when they were finiſned. Jordano, having 
waited a great while without hearing from them, painted an 
ox's head on one, and a jew's cap on the other, and expoſed 
them to view in that manner: on the news "whereof they 
brought him money, begging him to efface the ridiculous 
additions. Though his humour was gay, he always ſpoke 
well of his brother-painters, and received any hints that were 
given him with great candour and docility. The commerce 
be had with ſeveral men of learning was of great uſe to him: 
they furniſhed. him with elevated thoughts, reformed his own, 
and inſtructed him in hiſtory and fable, which he had never 
read. His labours were rewarded with great riches, which he 
N lleſt his family, who loſt him at Naples in 1705, when he was 
73. His monument is in the church of St. Bridget, be- 
fore the chapel of St. Nicolas de Bari, which is all of his 
VV a ee ee 
He engraved, three plates in aquaſortis one, of the wo- 
man taken in adulter) —anqher, of tho prophet Elias order- 
ry : ' ' 
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ing the prieſts. of Baal to be killed, in preſence of king Ahab | 
— and St. Anne. 5 93 | } bees: 1 
JORDANS (Jams), an eminent painter of the flemiſm C 
ſchool, was born at Antwerp in 1593. He learned the prin- — 
| ciples of his art, in that city, from Adam Van Ort; to 
9 however, he did not ſo confine himſelf 
as not to apply to other maſters there, whoſe works he ex- 
amined very carefully. He added to this the ſtudy of nature 
from the originals, ſtruck out a manner entirely his own, 
and by that means became one of the moſt able painters in the 
Netherlands. He wanted nothing but the advantage of ſeeing . 
Italy; as be himſelf teſtified, by the eſteem he had for the 
italian maſters, and by the avidity with which he copied the 
works of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, the Baſſani's, and the 
| Caravagioes, whenever he met with any of them. What 
hindered him from-making the tour of Italy, was his marriage, 
$ when very young, with the daughter of Van Ort, his maſter. 
7 Jordan's genius lay to the grand goũt in large pieces, and his 
fe manner was ſtrong, true, and ſweet, He improved moſt | 
under Rubens, for whom he worked, and from whom ge 
drew his beſt principles: infomuch that, it is ſaid, this great | 
' maſter, being apprehenſive, left Jordans would eclipſe him 
by a ſuperior knowledge in colouring, employed him a long 
time to draw, in diſtemper of water-colours, thoſe grand de- 
figns in a ſuit of hangings for the king of Spain, after the 
ſketches which Rubens had done in proper colours; and, by 
- WE this long reftraiat, he enfeebled that ſtrength and force, in 
which Jordans repreſented truth and nature ſo ſtrikingly, 
Our excellent artiſt finiſhed ſeveral pieces for the city of 
Antwerp, and for various places in Flanders. He worked alſo, . 
for their majeſties of Sweden and Denmark. In a word, he 
was indefatigable; and, after he had worked without inter- 
miſſion all day, uſed to recruit his ſpirits among his friends 
m the evening. He was an excellent companion, being of a 
ehcarful and pleaſant humour. He lived to about 84, and 
diced at mme, ⁰⁰ hp a 
IORDEN (EDwarp), an Englifh phyfician, and con= 6 © 7 
 fiderable writer on chemiſtry and mineralogy; the following _ | 
memoirs of whom are collected from Dr. Guidot.— He was 
born, in 1569, at High Halden in Kent, and probably educated 
at Hart-hall, Oxford! He viſited foreign univerſities, ang 
took his degree of doctor in that of Padua. After his return, | 
he practiſed his profeſſion in London, where he became a 
member of the college of phyficians, and was in high reputation # 
for learning and abilities, He injured his fortune by engaging - 
in a project to manufacture allum. We are. ignorant where 
his works were ſituated; but it is, certain he obtained a grant , | 
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from James I. of che profits of them, which was revoked at 
the importunity of a courtier; and, though” he made applica» N 
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tion for redreſs, he never obi ained it, notwithſtanding the king 
appeared particularly ſenſible of the hardſhip of his caſe. He 
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ſpent the latter part of his life at Bath, and died there, of the 


gout and ſtone; Jan. 1632 Vid. an account of his works in 
Ailkin's Biog. Mem. of Medicine. 


- JORNANDES, by birth -a Goth, and ſecretary $0 the 
prince of the Goths. in the reign of Juſtinian. His work 


de Rebus Gothicis“ has been tranſlated by Maupertuis, 


from Florus without acknowledgement. 


and ſo much reſemb es the hiſtory of the Gotns by Caſſiodorus, 
that it has by ſome been thought an abridgement of it. He 
wrote alſo a volume ** de Origine Mundi et de Rerum et 


Temporum Succeſſione, in which he has borrowed largely 
. ö Ve $+- 3 


JORTIN (Dr. Jonx), a learned. Engliſh divine, was 
born in London, Oct. 23, 1698. His father Renatus was 
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of Bretagne in France; came ayer to England about 1637, 


when proteſtantiſm was no longer tolerated in that country; - 


was made a gentleman of the pryy- chamber in 1691; bes 


came afterwards ſecretary to lord Orford, Sir George Rooke, 
and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel; and was caſt away with thg. laſt, 


OR. 22, 170). His mother was Martha Rogers, of an 
ancient and reſpectable family in Bucks, which had pro- 
duced ſome elergymen, diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and 


learning. He was educated at the Charter-houſe, where he 


made a good proficiency: in greek and latin; french he 
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learned at home, and he underſtood and ſpoke that language | 5 


wel, ; i FS PCN | ; 
May 1715, he was admitted of Jeſus-college, Cambridge; 
and, about two years after, recommended by his tutor Dr, 


Styan Thirlby, who was very fond of him, and always re- 
tained a friendſhip for him, to make extracts from Euſta- 
thius, for the uſe of Pope's Homer.“ He was not em» - 


ployed direftly by Pope, nor did it ever happen to him to 


ſiee the face of that poet: for, being of a ſhy modeſt nature, 


he felt no impulſe to force his way to him; nor did the other 
make enquiry about him, though perfectly ſatisfied with 


what he had done for him. He took the degree of B. A. 
in 1718-19, and M. A. in 1722; he had been choſen fellow 


of his college ſoon after the taking of his firſt degree. This 


ons he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of a few. + 
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atin poems, intituled, Luſus Poetici;“ which were well 


| received, Sept. 1723, he entered into deacon's orders, and 


into prieſt's the June following. Jan. 1426-9, he was pre- 


ſented by his ET to Swaveſey, near Cambridge; but, 
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* marrying in 1728, he reſigned that living, and ſoon after 
„„ nd od nt * 
- In this town he ſpent the next 25 years of his life: for f 
though, in 1737, the earl of Winchilſea gave him the living 
of Eaſtwell in Kent, where he refided a little time, yet he 
very ſoon quitted it, and returned to London. Here for 
many years he had employment as a preacher in ſeveral 
Chapels; with the emoluments of which, and a competency of 
his on, he ſupported himſelf and family in a decent though . 
private manner, dividing his leiſure-hours between his 
books and his friends, eſpecially thoſe of the literati, with 
whom he always kept up a cloſe and intimate connection. 
In 1730, He publiſhed “ Four Sermons upon the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion:“ the ſubſtance of which was after- 
wards incorporated in a work, intituled, Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 1740, Bvo:. 
la 1731, he publiſhed ** Miſceilaneous Obſervations upon 
Authors, ancient and modern,” in 2 vols. 840, This is a 
collection of critical remarks, of which however he was not 
the ſole, though the principal, author: Pearce, Maſſon, and 
others, were contributors to it. In 1751, Abp. Herring, 
zunſolicited, gave him the living of St. Dunſtan in the caſt, 
ndon. This prelate had long entertained an high and _ 
affectionate regard for him; had endeavoured aforetime to 9 
ſerve him in many inſtances with others; and afterwards, in 
1755, \conferred uport him the degree of D. D. This ſame 
55 1751, came out his firſt: volume of Remarks upon 
cclefiaſtical Hiſtory,” 8 vo. This work was inſcribed to 
the earl of Burlington; by whom, as truſtee for the Boylean 
Lecture, he had,, through the application of Bp. Herring 
and Bp. Sherlock, been appointed, in 1749, to preach that 
lecture. There, is a preface to this volume of more than 40 
pages, a very pleaſing one; for, beſides much learning and 
ingenuity diſplayed throughout, it is full of the ſpirit of libertxg 
and candour, Theſe Remarks upon Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory? 
were continaed, in four ſugceeding volumes, down to the 
year 1517. when Luther began the work of reformation: 
two, publiſhed by himſelf, in 1752, and 1754; and two, 
after his death, in 1773. „% OT IS OOTI OS 
In 1755, he pubhſhed *. Six Diſſertations upon different 
Subjects, 8vo.. The fixth Diſſertation is, On the ſtate. of 
the dead, as deſcribed by Homer and Virgil ;”: and the te- 
marks in this, tending to eſtabliſh the great antiquity of the * | 
doctrine of a future ſtate, interfered with Warburton in his 3 
„Divine Legation of Moſes,” and drew upon him from that 
quarter a very ſevere attack. He made no geply, but oy 


„ Adverſaria” was the following memorandum, which ſhews, _-. 
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that he did not oppoſe the notions of other men, from any 
ſpirit of envy or contradiction, but from a full perſuaſion that 55 
the real matter of fact was as he had repreſented it. 1 have 
examined,” ſays he, ( the ſtate of the dead, as deſeribed by 
Homer and Virgil; and upon that diſſertation 1 am willing 
to ſt ke all. the little: credit that I have as a critic and phile. 
ſopher. I haye there obſcrved, that Homer was not the in- 
ventor of the fabulous hiſtory. of the gods: he had thoſe ſtories, 
and alſo the doctrine of a future ſtate, from old ttaditions, 
Many notions of the Pagans, which came from tradition, are 
conſidered by Barrow, Serm. viii. Vol, II. in Which Sermon 
the ex iſtenee of God is proved from univerſal conſent,” 8ee 
alſo Bibl. Choiſ. I. 356. and Bibl. Univ. IV. 4333: 
In. 1758, appeared nis“ Life of Eraſmus,” in one vol. 4to; > 
and, in 1960, another vol. 4to. containing“ Remarks upon _ 
the Works of Eraſmus,” and an“ Appendix of Ex facts from 
Eraſmus and other Writers.“ In the preface to the former 
volume, he ſays, that“ Le Clerc, while publiſhing the works 
of Eraſmus at Leyden, drew up his Life in french, colledted 
principally from his Letters, and inſerted it in the Biblio- 
theque Choiſie; that, as this Life was favourably received 
by the public, he had taken it as a groundwork to build upong 
and had tranſlated, it, not ſuperſtitiouſly and cloſely, but with 
much freedom, and with more attention to things than to 
words; but that he had made continual additions, not on 
With relation to the hiſtory of thoſe days, but to the life of 
Eraſmus, eſpecially where Le Clere grew more remiſs, either 
wearied with the taſk, or called off from theſe to other 
labours,” After mentioning a few other matters to his 
readers, he turns his diſcourſe to his fri-nds; *recommendin 
himſelf to their favour, whilſt he is with them, and his name, 
when he is gone hence; and intreating them to join with him 
in a wiſh, that he may paſs the evening of a ſtudious and 
unambitious life in an humble but not a flothful obicurity, 
and never forfeit the kind continuance of their accuſtomed 
approbation. 5 e 2 
But, whatever he or his friends might wiſh,. he was to 
live hereafter neither ſo ſtudiouſly nor ſo obſcurely as his 
imagination had fiSured out to him: more public ſcenes 
than any he had yet been engaged in ſtill awaited him, 
For, Hayter, Bp. of London, with whom be had been upon 
Intimate terms, dying in 1962, and Oſbaldiſton, who was 
alſo his friend, ſucceeding to that ſee, he was made domeſtic 
+ chaplain to this biſhop in March, admittedinig a' prebend of 
St. Paul's the ſame month, and in October preſented to the 
553 f of Kenſington, whither he went to reſide ſoon after, 


ing flere perſarmed the office pf a good pariſh-prieſt as long — 
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| he tives; 410 1764 he was appointed f „ 
and Toon after h4d the offer. of the reQory: of St. James, 
Weſtminſter; Which, however, be refuſed, from thinking 
his ſituation at. Kenſington. more to bis bor , as well as. 
better adapted to his now advanced age. Here © liv:d, oe "oY 
cupied (when his 'elerical functions -porrgitted) amongſt his 
books, and enjoying himſelf | with his uſual ſerenity, till 
Aug. 27, 1770: when, being ſeired with = diſorder in the 
breaſt and lungs, he grew 2 worſe, in ſpite of all 
fiſtance; and, without undergoing much pain in the courſe 
his illneſs, died 2 in ** 72d year. He preſerved 
| kis und erſtandin fo v8, Pak and, in anſwer to à female 
attendant Who offered him ſomething, No,“ ſaid he, with 
much erde % J have had enough of every thing.” fle 
was buried im the net churchyard at Kenfngton; ac he had 
directed; and had à flat . e "has wh de | 
1 35 8 * e 
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Mortalis elle deßit, e | 

Anne „„ 54 ns M 7 
Atatis . 95 . 
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He left'n widow, and two children; Rogers Jortio, of Lin- | Ph 1 

coln's inn, in the profeſſion of the law; and Martha, married | 
to the Rev. Samuel Darby, late fellow of Jeſur-college in 
Cambridge, and now rector of Whatfield in Suffolk. | 

Beſides his principal works, which have already been men- 

tioned, there are ſome other things of a ſmaller nature : 26, 

« Remarks upon Spenſer's Poems, 1734," 8ve, at the end 

of which are ſome Remarks upon Miltdh;”” 4 Remarks 

on Seneca,” printed in the Preſent State of the Republic 

of Letters,” _ Aug. 1734 A Sermon, preached at the” 
Conſecration of Pearce, Biſhop of Bangor, 1747 a ſer 

* Remarks on Tillotſon's Sermons, given to his friend Dr. 1 

Birch, and printed in the appendix, to Birth's Life of that „ 

5 1952; © Letter to 55 N Aviſon, concerning me. + 8 
 Mufic of the Ancients,” ſubjoined ſecond edition of 

Aviſon's . Efſay on Muſical Spes *. and a few 
Remarks on Phillips's Lite of Cardinal Pole,” printed in an 
Appendix to Neve's Animadverſions” upon that Hiſtory, 

1766. In 1771, the year pa mh angel fon Rogers Jenin | 

4 Sermons,” in 8vo, were-inſc 1s Rogers. 
do his pariſhioners of St. D wr whole requeſt; they 
were publiſhed; and theſe, bein 5 received by the public, 
00 13 8 jo. 1772: with mee * 2 ca . - 
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more. At the end of the ſeventh volume, are“ 


delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London.) 
Hheſides great integrity, great humanity, and other quali- 


our Charges, 0 


i 
: 


* 
bs 


ties, which make men amiable as well as uſeful, this learned : ; 
perſon was öf a, very pleaſant and facetious turn; as his 


4 


writings abundantly thew. He had, nevertheleſs, great ſen- 


fibility, and could expreſs himſelf with warmth, and even 


with fome degree of indignation, when he thought the occa- 
Hon warranted him to do ſo. For inſtance, he had a great 


reſpect and fondneſs for critical learning, which he ſo much 
cultivated; and, though he knew aud allowed it to have 


been diſgraced . by the manners. of certain proud, faſtidious, 


Ec. yet he thought the reſtoration of letters, and the 
civilization of Europe, ſo much indebted to itz that he could 


ill bear to ſee it contemptuouſly treated. Hence a little tarts. . 
neſs ſometimes in his writings, when this. topic falls ig his 


way. 
following words of Eraſmus himſelf; “ illud certe prefagio, 
de meis lucubrationibus, qualeſcunque ſunt, candidius ju- 
dicaturam Poſteritatem: tametſi nec de meo ſ-cul» queri 
poſſum.“ Vet it is certain, that he had very flight notions 
of poſthumous fame or glory, and of -avy real. good which 


could ariſe from it; as appears from what he hath collected 
and written about it, in a. note upon Milton, at the end of 
- his © Remarks upon Spenſer.” He would ſometimes com- 
plain, and doubtleſs with good reaſon, of the low eſtimation, 
into which learning was fallen; and thought it diſcoun- 


tenanced and diſcow- aged, indiredly at leaſt, when ignorant 


and worthleſs perſons were advanced to high ſtations and 


For the motto of his # Life of Eraſmus” he choſe the 


44 


and inſolent, critics, ſuch as Salmaſius, Scaliger, Scioppius, 


* 


great preferments, while men of merit and abilities were 


_ overlooked and neglected. Vet, he laid no undue ſtreſs 


upon ſuch ſtations and preferments, but entertained juſt no- 


tions concerning what muſt cver conſtitute the chief good and 


happineſs of man, and, js himſelf believed to have made the 


moſt of them. | 


” 


* Adverſaria”) where is happineſs to be found? where is 
her dwelling-place? Not, where we ſeek her, and where 


«© Where,” ſays he, (the fo!lowing is tranſcribed from his 


we expect to find her. Happineſs is a modeſt recluſe, -who | 


ſeldom ſhews her lovely face in the polite or in the buſy - 


world. She is the ſiſter and the companion of religious 


wiſdom. Among the vanities, and the evils, which Solomon 


beheld under the ſun, one is, an acceſs of temporal fortunes to 


the detriment of the poſſeſſor: whence it appears, that 
proſperity is a dangerous thing, and that few perſons have a 


# | bead 
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head ſtrong enough, or a heart good enough, to bear it. 


A ſudden rife from a low ſtatiop, as it ſometimes ſhews to 
adyantage the virtuous and amiable qualities, Which could not 


expoles to: view thoſe ſpots of the ſoul, which lay lurking 
in ſecret, cramped by penury, and veiled with diſimulation.. - _ 


— 2 5 — 4 _ 
. 3 


in circumftances rather ſcanty than abounding. He hath 


his induſtry. If he ſeeks to better his income, it is by ſuch 


- great; in the church or in the ſtate, Now his fortune is made; 


days of plenty are come, and happineſs is come along with Mk 
them.“ Miſtaken man! it is no ſuch thing. He never more 


|  JOSEPHUS (Fravws), the ancient hiſtorian of be 


neſs and penetration, and made ſo quick a progreſs in the 


jew comedian, who happened to be in favour with Nero. 
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exert themſelves before; ſo it more frequently calls fofth and 


An honeſt and ſenſible man is placed n a middle age 


the neceſſaries, but none of the ſuperfluities, of. life; and „ 
theſe neceſſacies: he acquires by his prudence, his ſtudies, and 


methods as hurt neither his conſcience nor his conſtitution. 

He hath friends and, acquaintances of his own rank; he 
ceives good offices from themy and he returns the ſane. A 
de hath his occupations, he hath his diverſions alſoz and 

Paxtakes of the ſimple, frugal, obvious, innocent, and chearful, 

amulſements of life. By a ſudden turn ef things, he grow 


and he fays to himſelf, * The days of ſcarcity are paſt, the 


enjoys one happy day, compared with thoſe which once 
ſhong upon him. He diſcards his old compantons, or treats |. 


them with cold, diſtant, and proud, civility, Friendſhip, 
free and open converiation, rational enquiry, fincerity, con- 
tentment, and the plain and unadulterated pleaſures of life, 


are no more: they departed from him along with his 
poverty. New connections, new prospects, new deſires, | 
and new cares, take place, and engtoſs ſo much of his time 
and of his thoughts, that he neither improves his heart nor 
his | underſtanding, He lives ambitious and reſtleſs, and * * 
dies Rien.“ 8 W . 12 
Jews, was born at Jeruſalem, of parents who belonged to tuũe 
prieſthood, about A. D. 37. He toon diſcovered great acute- "Bad 


learning of the Jews, that he was occaſionally conſulted by 
the chief prieſts and rulers of the city, even at the age of 16. 
He became of the ſect of the Phariſces, of which he was a 
very great ornament, ' A. D. 63, he went to Rome; where a 


ſerved him much at court, by making him known to Poppza, 
whoſe protection was very uleiul to him. Upon returning to 

his country, where he found all things in tumult and con- 
fyſion, he had the command of ſome troops, and diſtinguiſh-. 

ed himſelt at the ſiege of Jotapat, which he defended ſeven - 
weeks againſt Veſpaſian and Titus. Upon the ang} | 
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mis place, Veſpafian granted him bis life, at"the interceſſion * 
+ "of Titus, who had conceived a great eſteem for him, and 
| "earried him with him to the fiege of Jeruſalem, ' Aﬀeer the 
taking of Jerufalem, he. attended Titus to Rome; where 
| Veſpaſian gave him the freedom of the city, and ſettled) a | 
: > upon him. At Rome, he cultivated the greek lan- 
guage, and applied himſelf to write his hiſtory. He con- 

inued to experience favour under Titus and Domitian, and 
 hved beyond the 13th year of Domitian, when he was 563 
for, his books of Antiquities” end there; and yet after that 
pe iod he compoſed his books againſt Apion. 5 
ys His Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War and the Deſtruction of 
_ * Jernfalem,” in ſeven books, was compoſed at the command 
of Veſpafian, firſt in the hebrew language, for the uſe of his 
ewn countrymen, and afterwards offered to Veſpaſian in 
the greek, It is ſingularly intetefting and — the. 
hiſtorian was an eye-witneſs of all he relates. ith the 
very ſtrong colouring of an animated ſtyle and noble exprefs 
fon, he paints to the imagination, and affeAs the heart? 
St. Ferome calls him © the Livy: of the Greeks.” His 
* fewiſh Antiquities,” in 20 books, and written in greek, 
Is alſo. a very noble work: their hiſtory is deduced from the 
origin of the world to the 12th year of Nero, when the Jews ©. 
began to rebel apainſt'the Romans. It has been obſerved, 
and very truly, that Joſephus in this work has acted the 
politician rather than-the good Ifraelite; inaſmuch as, for 
_ the ſake of keeping well with the Romans, he has weakened, - 
er rather annihilated, the evidence for the miracles of the 
Old Teftament; not to mention other accommodations, 
incompatible with the authority. of the Revelation, and the 
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| \, Youth of hiſtory, At the conclufion of the © Antiquities, 
1 he ſubjoined the Hiſtory of his own Life,” although, in 


Wo: the editions of his works, it has uſually been conſidered as a 

8  _ Eiftin& production. He wrote alfo two. baoks 2gainft b. 

1 2 grammarian' of Alexandria, and a great adverſary of the 
| Jews. Theſe contain many curious fragments of ancient 


biftorians. We have alſo a diſcourſe” of his ** upon the . 


| Martyrdom of the Maccabees,” Which is a maſter-piece of 

1 . eloquence; for he was certainly a great brator, as well as a 

| great hiſtorian, 8 EP : 

| The works of Joſephus, with latin verſions, have been 
often publiſhed; but the beſt edition is that by Havercamp 

at Amſterdam, 2727, in 2 vols. folio. They have alſo been 
tranſlated into modern languages; into englith by L*Eftrange; 

| and again by Whifton, in 2 vols. folio. „„ 

JOSEPH (BNN Gorton), a celebrated jewiſh hiſtorian, 

| whom the Rabbins often coufound with the abovementioned 

| : FR”. ao * Joſephus. 
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een of the a i on” 
— into latin by N ba Joſeph lived. LO. 
the concluſion. "rs the e the een ee of the 
ne century. 
108 Pr (of Pants), ta celebrated.” capuckin,. n the 
eat favourite and confidential counſellor of cardinal Rich- 
fe and deeply concerned in the political intrigues of that 
+ | ers He employed emiſſaries in negotiations at .differens 
mes in England, Canada, and Turkey; and was ſo uſeful © 


to his employers, that Louis XIII. Procured him a cardinal's 83 


cap, which however he did not live to receive, as he died f 
an apoplexy at Ruel in 1638. His life has been ſeveral | 
times written, and involves many curious particulars, in the 
hiſtory of France, 
_ JOSEPH (father), an apoſtate Weck who put himſelf at 
the head of 10 thouſand. bapditti, with the determination of : 
exterminating all traces of the toman catholic religion in 
Hungary. With this view be deſtroyed churches, put prieſts 
to the ſword, and with bis followers perpetrated all maaner 
of outrages. He murdered two nuns with his o7•mn hands, _ 
after having given them 5 to the brutal violence of hie 
ſoldiers. In conſequence of his ſudden death, his accom- 
e 3 and moſt of them came to an en 


OSHUA. 2 PA of Nun, of the'tribe of Ephraim, 1 was 5 
called Hoſea,” which ſignifies ** Saviour.” He is alia 
called by St, Luke, and the author of Eccleſiaſticus, Jeſus. 
By the command of God, he undertook the government “ 
Iſrael, and was diſtinguiſhed by his piety, courage, and in- 
tegrity, Hes died in the 340th year of his age; his memory - 
and his victories were long preſerved among the heathen; na- 
tions, and he is generally conſidered as the original of the 
phœnician Hercules, Some writers contend, chat the boo 
which paſles under the name of Joſbua was not writton by 


him, but there nevertheleſs remain ſufficient grounds to com- 


clude that it was. At the goncluſion of the book, it is ex» ' 
preiſiy ſaid inat . Joſhva wrote theſe words. in the. book of 
the law @f God.“ See chap. xxiv, v. 26. 8 


JQVINIAN, a notorious heretic of the 0 3 0 


was by birth a latin,, and obſerved all the auſterities of a mo- 
naſtic life for a time; but he afterwards gave himſelf up to all 


manner of debauchery, to redeem, as it were, the time Joſt. - 


He way expelled Rome, and fled to Milan, with an intent 
io engage Ambroſe, biſhop of that place, and the emperot 


Theodoſius, who was then in that city, in his favour; bur $ 


N them: wane 9 Roms. OOO 
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* Eff * 8 be 
. Milan, Creſcentius, Leopards, and Alexander, with letiem 
to that church, which are ſtill extant in Amhroſe's works, ? 

© » acquainting them with the proceedings of himſelf and bis 
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ſollowers; in conſequence of which he was rejected by Am- 
broſe, and driven out of the town by the emperor, From 


Milan, Jovinian returned to the neighbourhood of Rome, 


 _ where his followers continued to aſſemble, under his direction, 


till the year 398, when the emperor Honorius commanded 


_ him and his accomplices to be whip with ſcourges atmed 
with lead, and baniſhed into different iflands. Jovinian 


himſelf was confined to Boas, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of 


Dalmatia, where he died, about A. D. 406, amidft all the 


Jollity and mirth of a banquet. Jovinian wrote ſeveral books, 


which were anſwered by Jerome, in the year 392. He did not, 


like Helvidius in the year 38 3 when he denied the virginity _ 


of Mary, pretend that her hutband had knowledge of her; but. 
that Chriſt's body, if it were real, and not aerial, muſt break 


the ſkin which is the token of virgiany.. . . - | n 
JOUBERT (LAURENcE), counſellor and phy ſician in 


| ordinary to the king of | rance, firſt doctor regent, and 


| born at Valence in Dauphiny, 1529 or 1530 [AI Having 


chancellor and judge of the univerfity of Montpelier, was 
made choice of phyfic for his profeſſion, he went to Paris, 
where he ſtudied that art under Sylvius; aud, going thence 
to Laly, he attended the lectures of L'Argentier, Aſter 


this, be continued his ſtudies at Montbriſon, a city in the 


county of Fotez. At laſt, going to Montpelier, he became 


the favourite diſciple of Rondelet, upon * whoſe death he 


| ſucceeded to the regius profeſſorſhip of phyſic in that univer- 


ſity in 1567 ; having given abundant proofs of his merit, by 


- the diſputations which he held upon ſeveral theſes. Theſe 


were afterwards printed among ſome other of his tracts at 


Lyons in 15751. The fame of this phyſician was fo prodigious, 


that nothing was deemed too difficult for his ſkill; inſomuch 
that Henry III. who paſſionately wiſhed to have children, ſent _ 
for him to Paris, to remove thoſe obſtacles that rendered his 
marriage fruitleſs; in which, however, the king was diſ- 
appointed. Joubert died in 1582. His writings, in latin 


and french, are numerous: the latin were printed at Frankfort, 


1582, 1599, and 1645, in 2 vols. folio. They are all, or 
almoſt all, upon phyſic and ſurgery. - | {IB Rd 
JOUBERT (Francis), a prieſt of Montpelier, born in 


1689, author of many works, the principal of which is a2 | 


good Commentary upon the Revelations.” He was a 


v Thu fays La Croix du Maine, in his goth year, and, if ſo, he muſt J 


2851 but, in an inſcription round have been hora in 1520. 
is picture in 1570, he is ſaid to die Sas Hers + 

1 ſtrenuous 
us 
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K FRI IO and oh besen of his principles confined 
inthe baftile, He died i in 1763. 

JOVIUS (Pur), in italian l well known by his. 
Kiftotical works, was born, 1483, at Come in Italy., Losing | 
his ſher in his infancy; he was educated by his eldeſt brother, 13 
Benedict Jovius, who, oblerying his excellent genius, took 
pains to ground him well in grammar and claſſical learning. 

Paul did not fail to make an extraordinary proficiency; and 
afterwards; leaving Como, went to Rome for the fake of 
the vatican library. Here he wrote his firſt piece, De 
Piſeibos Romanis, and dedicated it to cardinal Lewis off 
Bourbon; apparently. determined therein by the favours he 
received from the french“ King, Francis I. who had given, _ 
him a, conſiderable. penſion for many years. This attached 
him ſo zealouſly to that prince, that he repreſented him not NE a 
as a captive but as a copqueror,. when he was taken priſoner 
and carried into Spain. In reality, Francis was flattered 
by him ſo agreeably, and expreſſed ſo much kindii&ls for him, 3 
that Paul, who was not ef a temper to loſe any thing fort 
want of aſking [x, tried his intereſt for other favours from 
the conſtable of France, Anne de Montmorency. But here 
he met with a rebuff; the conſtable was affronted with his 
forwardneis, and even taxed him with impudence. On the. 
other fide, the refuſal was reſented as an injury, and Jovius 4 5 
had recoutſe to the author's weapon to revenge it. The 4 
conſtable happening to be diſgraced ſome time after, our „ RY 
hiſtorian made the following remark upon it: that when 7 
the Grand Signior, Soly man, turped his great favourite, 9 
Ibrahim Baſhaw, out of his ſavour, and or him to death, 
king Francis did, at the ſame time, turn his great favourite, | 
the conftable, . Anne de Montmorency, out of his favour; . 
but why,” ſays Jovius, “did pot he alſo put him to death? 

1 was not,” adds he, that he had not well deſerved it, 
ut becauſe that great king was good natured and merciful, 
whereas the Grand Signior was a cruel tyrant.” But Mont- 4 
morency, after the death of Francis, being recalled to court, 
and made maſter of the palace to Henry II. ſettling the ne, 72 
king's houtehold, ſtruck Jovius's name out 8 the liſt of . „ 
honors of the crown. i 155 „„ 
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* 


ric of Tyre. In another, he aſks the 
marquis of Peſcara for two horſes ; for 
which effect he defires him to firiks s 


Lx] No man ever aſked for prefohts: 
with leſs referve than he did. Balzac 
tells us, that, in one of his begging 


letters, he declared ſolemnly, that, if 


the cardinal de Lorraine did not take 
care to have his penſion paid him, he 
would ſay that the cardinal was 10 


longer deſcended from Godfrey, W wo 


ne a peaſant. to the archbiſhop 


the ground a little harder than Nep- . 
tune did. In à third, he wiſhes a cer- | | 


tain lady, who was his friend, would 


ſend him ſome ſweet-meats from Na 


ples, becauſe. he - ae - what 
: Joni, 


Rn 9888. 
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\ | Jorius, however, did not let his ſpirits ink under this mis 


fortune; on the contrary, bis ſoul ſeems to have ineresſed ita 
ambition thereby; and, caſting about how-to repair it, he 
reſolved upon ſomeꝶ hat that ſhould make himſelf large amends. 
His reputation in the learned world was grown do a Breat 
height by his writings; and, taking his ſtand from that ground, 
he aimed his views at a biſhopric. He had always teſtiſed 
2 great regard for the houſe of Medicis, on whoſe praifes he 
had expatiated in his works: hence there was room to believe, 
that he ſtood well with the pontiff. Upon the ſtrength of that 
friendly diſpoſition towards him, added to his literary merit, 
be applied to Clement VII. and obtained the biſhoprie of 
Noccta. It is ordinary to ſee one promotion ſerve as a ſtep 
to another. The ſee of Como, the place of our biſhop's * 
birth, became vacant in 1548; and the flattering thoughts of 
ſhewing importance among his own people, and in his o] ax 
. country, had irrefiſtible charms. Impatient to be ſo happily. 
| ſeated, he immediately addreſſed a petition for it to Paul III. 
but here he met with a rebuff; that pontiff giving him a 
peremptory denial. Great eroſſes are generally obſerved to 
produce either rage or melancholy, according to the temper” 
of the ſufferers. The latter of theſe did not enter into the 
compoſition of out hiſtoriographer: on the other hand, he 
was preſently all in a flame; and, to avoiq; the tormenting 
fight of his own defeat in the promotion of his competitor, 


due reſolved to quit Rome, where he had reſided from his 


youth: happy, if his friends may be judges, in a golden 
mediocrity, to retire to Florence. Here be chiefly employ- 
ed himſelt in finiſhing and printing his hiſtory; which had 
indeed been the chief buſineſs of his life from his younger 

days He formed the plan of if in 515, and continued 

- working upon it to his death [o]; which happened in 1552, 
at Florence. He was interred in the church of St. Lawrence 
in that city, where there was a monument erected to his* 
memory, with an inſcription [F J. «gd 0 NE 
In his literary character, he is Wlowed to be a min of wit 
as well as learning, and maſter of a bright and. poliſhed ſtyle; 
but it is agreed on alt hands. that he was greatly cenſurable 
on account of his morals. He is faid to have been of fo. 


» 


o) This is our author's principal ry. 
piece: it is a hiſtory of his own time read with caution. | LP. 
throughout the world, beginning - with [)] There is the following / diſtich- - 


1494, and extending to 1544. It was u it, celebrating him as the glory 5 
firſt printed at Florence in 3 vols. fol. of the licks langwogsy PL a 
135525 and at Straſburg in 15 56. n : . . 
15 n : 15 . enn 
« Hic jacet, heu! ſovius Romane gloria lingua, e 

Far cui non Criſpus, non Patavinus, erat.“ Moreri. 1 4 

I * f \ | "4 diſſolute 2 

24 * 


” Ls * 
Wy, * * 


Fiat b ſpirit, that, uſter he was old 8d e, tops he 
delighted to he reckoned among the young men who made 


love tothe women, He was alſo very >credulous in aſtros 


logical predickions, and had great faith in other arts of 
divinarion uſed by the heathens : os ie, eee e en med 
There was alſo another gr Jovivg; — was firſt 
2 pbylician; and after wards, in 15857 became biſhop of No- 
cera. Heſwas 2 man of letters ande port, an OT 
been confounded with our Jovius. Neis e 
.JOVIUS. (Bzwevictvs), brother of the foraxr, obuaine 
8 diſtinction as a poet and writer of hiſtorg. 
JussE {Dan 1zz), à native: of Orleans, "__ OR in 
1704, and was ont of the moſt diſtinguiſhed lawyers: in 
France. He was alſo an upright and amiable man. He 
publiſhed a number of works on legal ſubje&s, which were 


quoted with re I in his life time. Ie died in 17892 
(Joszrn); a: French jeſuit, "ag born in 


JOUVENC 
«a profeſſed the belles letttes at Caen ſitſt, Paris; 
and died in 2719 at Rome; whither his ſuperiors had called 
bim to cohtinue- the hiſtory of the ſociety. Jouyency had 


whoſe; inflaming writings, had put John Chaſtel upon at- 
tempting the life of —— IV. of France; and who, on 
that account, 
ed the atret of Parliament} hich condemned his brother Jes 
ſuit, ag an unjoft determination; and lie extolled to the very 
ſkies this er tur of iu, this ahriſtian bero, this imitator of 
the patience of Fefus Chriſt; for xe fuſing to aſłæ pardon: of the 


| king and juſtite, when he made the amende — ny The 


judges who condemned him were in his eyes perſecmors: 
and he made no ſcruple to compare the firſt preſident Harlay 
to Pilate, and the patliament to Jews. Thiz continvation 
of Jouvency- makes the fifth part af the liſtary of the 
uits, from 1691 to 1616: it was printed ati Rome in 
1710 and condemned by td atrets of the parliament ot 


Paris in 2513. The laſt arret ſuppreſſes the works and con- 8 


Vins a declaration of die Freach» jeſuirs,; touching the fove= 
reignty of the eing. 0h onto od wagon! 16 Ye 


Thore are alſo of father gebenen latin; Orations,” in - 


1 amo; 4 treatiſe de ante; docendi, & diſcendi;“ Ap · 

adi de Diis & /Heroibus; Poecticinz nα notes, full of 
clearneſs and preciſion, uE 

Martial, and Ovid 's Metamorph 


8. ** In all tlie wihings: 


of this jeſuit there is great. purity; eaſe, au well aamichnefs of = 
expreſhon andthe was, vpom the whole, ee ene 


aud a ve learued eee bits 2 81 an 10 Kbiebs i 
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the 2 make an apology. for the-Jeſuit Guignard, 8 


ered as well as Chaſtel. Jouvency regard- 


955 Perſins, Jutenal, 


2 


" f 8 


- JOUVENET (Jon), 2 French painter, was the ſom ef 
Lawrence: Jauvenet, another paintet, who deſcen 


inprove thoſe excellent talents Whieh he had for deſigu ing. . 


In that city he became a very able painter in a ſhort tim 


After having paſſed through all the offices of the academy, 
he was elected one of the four perpetual rettors, nominated 
upon the death of Mignard. His genius was for great works 


— 


in large and ſpacious places; as may be ſeen in the chapel of | 


Verſailles, where he painted a Pentecoſt in the church of the 


invalids, in which there are the 1a apoſtles in freſco; in the 

pry of St. Martin des Champs at Paris, where he did four 
rge pieces of the life of our Saviour; and, in ſeveral other 

churches, works which ſhew that he is to be ranked a 


the beſt maſters: France hath produced. His pieces of the 


eaſcl are not near ſo valuable as thoſe in thi large way, ths 
vivacity of his genius not ſuffering him to return to his Di 


in order to finiſh'it ; and there are but few of theſe. Indeed, 


he painted a great many portraits, ſome of which are in 


very good eſteem; though he was inferior in that way to 


feveral of his contemporaries, who attached themſelves par- 
ticularly to it. I AI e: 34 
In the latter end of his life, he was ſtruck with apalſfy on 


his right ſide; ſo that, after having tried, to no purpoſe, the 


virtue of mineral waters, he deſpaired of being able to paint 


any longer. However, giving a lecture to one of his ne- 


phews, he took the pencil into his left hand; and, trying 
to retouch his diſciple's piece in ſome places, the attempt 


ſucceeded fo well, thut it encouraged him to make others; 
till at length he determined to finiſh, with his left hand, a 


large cleling, which be had begun in the grand hall ef the 


parliament at Rouen, and à large piece of the Annunciation⸗ 
which we ſee in the choir of the church of Paris. 2 
are his laſt works, and they are no ways inferior to any d 


his beſt. He died at Patis in 171%, leaving no ſons ton - 


herit his genius; but, .in-default of ſons, he had a diſciple in 


his nephew, who, after his death, was redeived into the 


- 


as SY 


royal acad y of painting py ng 155 l 
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- JOYEUSE' (Ann De), duke, pebtz ätid adivital of 
e whoſe name frequently occurs in Daviſa's ' Hiſtory; 
e wan reſpectable as a general, and as remarkable in military 
ſervice for his cruelty as he was mild and benefſceit in private 
life. Lie was one of the principal favourites of Henry the 
Third of France. He was kilted in an expedition againſt the 
buguenots in 158), in return for ſome barbarity whith He hal 
conumitteq in a ſucceſsful enterprize againſt that party. © 
 JOYEUSE {Fx axcis DE), a cardinal and brother of the _ 
above, was employed in many confidential and important 
ſervices by: the monarchs Henry III. Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. He was eminently endowed with'' prudence; 
ſagacity, and the other requiſites of à profound politician. 
He founded many public edifices, and died dean of the college 
of Cardinals at Avignon in 161. 
_JOYNER (Wrritiam, alias LYDE), © ſecond ſon of 
William 12 alias Lyde [G, of Horſpath, hear Oxford, 
by Anne his wife, daughter and coheir of Edward Leyworth, 
M. D. of Oxford, was born in St. Giles's pariſſi there, 
April, 1622, 'edycated partly in Thame, but more in 
Coventry free-ſchool, elected demy of Magdalen-college; 
1626, and afterwards fellow. But, upon a forefight of the 
utter ruin of the church of England by the Prefbyterians in 
the time of the rebellion,” he changed his religion for that 
of Rome, renounced his fellowſhip, 1644, and, being taken 
into the ſervice of the earl of Glamorgan, went with him 


into Ireland, and continued there till the royal cauſe de- a 


lined in that country. He then accompanied that earl ift 
his travels abroad, whereby he much improved himſelf. At 
length, being recommended to the ſervice of the Hon. 
Walter Montague, abbot of St. Martin near Pontoiſe, he 
continued ſeveral years in his family as his ſteward, eſteemed 
for his learning, fincore piety, and great fidelity, At his 
return he lived vety retired in London; till, on the breaking« 
out of the popiſh plot in 2678, he retired to Horſpath, where 
he continued ſome time, till, by John Nicholas, then vice- 
chancellor, he was ſeized for a jeſvit, or prieſt, and bound to 
appear at the quarter-ſcffions at Oxford. Being found to be 
a mere lay papiſt, and diſcharged, he went to lekford, an 
obſcure village in Buckinghamſhire, near Thame, and there 
ſpent many years in a moſt obſcure but devout retirement. In 
1687, he was reſtored to his fellowſhip by James II. but 
expelled from it after à year's enjoyment, and retired to his 
former receſs, where his apparel, which was formerly gay, 
. Mag. for 1581, Oxford, on E opnery 
hats hte le eb op 
4be .pariſk church of St. Mary brother of William, 8 5 
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was then very ruſtical, little better than that of a day- 
labourer, and luis diet and lodging ſuitable In one of his 
le ters to Wood, April 12, 1692, he told him, that the 
preſent place ot his reſidence is a poor thatcht-houſe, where 
| the roof is cf the ſame ſtuff in the chamber where he lodged, 
which he aſſured me was never guilty of paying chimney-tax, 
However, he hoped that all this would not make a perſon 
nege d and deſpicable who had formerly ſlept in the royal 
palaces of France, under a roof fretted and emboſſed with 
gold ; whereas this is doubly and trebly interweaved only with 
venerable cobwebs, which can plead nothing of rarity beſides 
the antiquity.” This perſonage has written. 1. © The 
Roman Empreſs, a comedy, Lond. 1670,” 4to. 2. © Some 
Obfervations ou the Life of Cardinal Pole, 1686,” B8vo. _ 
3. Various | atin and Englith poems ſcattered in ſeveral books, 
eſp:caliy a large Engliſh copy in Horti Carolini Roſa altera, 
1640 le died at Icktord,. Sept. 14, 1706. ; 
JUAN: (GeorGe), a Spaniard and knight of Malta. He 
was emin-ntly diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill and knowledge in the 
mathematics. He was choſen to accompany don Antonio 
L loa, with French academicians, to Peru, to aſcertain the 
figure of the earth. On his return he publiſhed, in Spaniſh, 
an obſervations on the object of this voyage; to 
which were added an hiſtorical narrative and | remarks 
Ulloa. Both were tranſlated into French, and publiſhed in 
two volumes, 4to. at Amſterdam. He was elected member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and- of that of Berlin. 
He alſo publiſhed 2 mechanical treatiſe. on the inſtruction and 
management of veſſels, which was alſo tranſlated into French. 
Juan died at Madridin 1773. AT. 0 4 a eon cs) 
 JUBA, Pr1Nce of Mauritania and Numidia, who, having 
taken part with Pompey againſt Julius Cæſar, was defeated a 
2 from his dominions, and finally came to a miſerable 
eing. 7 75 ; | 1 + BY. ee ; 
ICB, ſon of the preceding, was led captive to Rome to 
adorn the triumph of Julius Cæſar. His captivity was, hows 
ever. very honourable, He applied himſelf to the cultiva- 
tion of his mind, became the favourite of Auguſtus; and was 
by him mairied to Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony, 
Auguſtus allo reinſtated him in the dominions of his father, 
where he was received with divine honours. Ile wrote ſeveral 
books, and in particular a hiſtory of Rome, in Greek, of 
which a ſew fragments remain. This is often quoted by 
ancient wruers, Juba wrote alſo the hiſtory of Arabia, and 
an account of the antiquities of Aſſyria, with various other 
tracts on the drama, and a grammar, which now are loſt. - 
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IRENÆUS (Saw), 'biſhop of Lyons in France, was, 
undoubtedly, by birth a Greek; and, not improbably, born 
at or near the city of Smyrna. He was trained in the {| adies 
of philoſophy and human learning: in the doctrines ot 
Chriſtianity, two diſciples of St. John the apoſtle Papias and 
Polycarp; were his maſters. Ihe latter he is ſaid to have 
accompanied in his journev, about the Faſcal con rover ſy, to 
Rome; where, by his and Anicetus s perſuaſion, he was 
prevailed upon to go to France; great numbeis of Greeks 
reſiding in ſome parts of that kingdam, eſpecially about 
—— the church there beginning to be diſturbed 
by ſeveral perni ious herefies. in his journey. arriving at 
Lyons, he continued ſeveral/ years there, in the ſtation of a 
preſbyter, under the care and government of Pothinus, the 
biſhop of that city; and, by his behaviour, diſtinguiſhed, 
himſelf fo much, that, ahout 177, he was choſen to draw up 
the judgement and opinion of the, churcbes of l yons and 
Vienne, which were ſent to thoſe in Aſia, in order to com- 
poſe the differences lately raiſed by Montanus and his fol- 
lowers. In the ſame letter, they took occaſion alſo to give an 
account of the perſecution, which then raged peculiarly among 
them, under Marcus Antoninus EY 
Upon the martyrdom of t othinus at Lyons, Trenzus ſuc- 
ceeded to that chair, in.a'troubleſome and tempe uous time, 
when the church was affaulted by ene mies ſrom without, and 
betrayed» by heretics from within. I heſe circumſtances .re- + 
quired both courage and conduct in the governors. and our 
new biſhop gave conſpicuous proofs: of his qualifications in 
both reſpeQs. He is ſaid to have held a provincial ſynod at 
Lyons, where, by the aſſiſtance and ſuffrage of 12 other 
biſhops, he conc emned tlie he reſies of Marcion, Valentmus, 
and Baſilides. He had perſonally en-ountered ſome of theſe 
ringleaders among the Gnoftics, and 1exd the books of others; 
when, at the requeſt of many Wo importuned bim, Le ſet 
about the elaborate work ** Againſt Hereſies, part of which 
is ſtiſl extant under his name. It was compoſed in tue ume 
of Eleutherius ; upon whoſe deceaſe Victor, ſucceeding to the 
ſee of Rome, headed afreſh the diſput- about the time ef cele- 
hrating Eaſter, and endeavoured imperiouſiy to oppole the 
Roman cuſtom, upon the Aſiatics. lo heal the tchiim, 
ſynods were called in ſeveral places; and, among tlie ret, 
renæus convened one of the ches of France under his 
juriſdidtion: where, having deter ubed the matter, be wrote 
a ſynodical epiſtle to pope Victor, and told um. that they 
agreed with him in the main ot the controverſy; but wittial 
adviſed him togtake heed how he excommunicatd whole 
churches, for dHerving the cuſtom derived down. io them 
to P D 3 1 _from _ 


a” 


* * 
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from their aticeſtors. © He obſefvell, chat there Wäs ag Blies 
agreement in the manner of the preparatory faſt hefore Eaſter 
as in the day itſelf, ſome thinking they were to faſt but one 
day, others two, other more; and ſome meaſuring tlie time 
by a continued faſt of 40 hours: and that this variety was of 
long ſtanding, and had 'crept into ſeveral places, While ie 

governors of the church cook leſs care about theſe different 
 enſtoms than ahout maintaining a ſincere and mutual love 
and peace towards one another; putting him in mind tos of 
Anicetus and Polycarp, wlio, though they could not agree 
about their different uſages, did yet mutually embrace, or- 
derly receive the communion together, and peaceably part 
from one another. Irenæus wrote alſo, to the ſame ef 
2 to ſevetal other biſhops, for allaying this unhappy diſ - 
The church had, for ſome years, enjoyed thoſe caln and 
quiet days from without, which had been abuſed by animoſi+ 
ties and contentions from within, when the emperor Severus, 
hitherto favourable, began a bitter and bloody perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians, and proſecuted them with great ſeverity 
in all parts of the empire. He had once governed the province 
of Lyons himſelf; and. probably, then taking peculiar notice 
of Irenzvs, and the flourifhing ſtate of the church in that 
city, might therefore give more particular orders for-prockeds 
ing againſt them in this place. The perſecution, which in 
other parts picked out ſome few to make examples of, was 
2 here; and, in this general rage of their enemies, 

tenæus, having been - prepared by ſeveral torments, loſt his 
life by decollation. It is not eaſy to aflign the certain date 
of his martyrdom, whether it was when the emperor 'pub+ 
iſhed this edi&, about A- C. 202; or in his expedition to 
Britain A. C. 208, when he took Lyons in his wayrp. 

Irenæus wrote ſeveral books, which were all loſt, exeept 
his five againſt hereſies; and the far gremeſt part of the ori- 
ginal Greek is wanting in theſe. They have been many 
tines publiſhed : particularhj by J. Erneſtus Grabe, at Ox+ 
ford, 1702, fol. and there 1s prefixed an account of Irenzus, 
from which this is taken. Tertullian calls him omnium 
goctrinarum curioſiſſimus explorator, a moſt curious ſearcher 


into all kinds of doctrine. | 
- IRETON (Hewsy), a ſingular character: though 


turally a lover of juſtiq de made no ſeruple of ſacrificing 
even that to liberty, ob/Which he was paſſionately fond. He 


roceeded upon Cromwell's plan, and gave abundant proof 
of his being eyery way qualified for that extenſive Bomimand, 
$gnalizing his valour and conduct in the field; and diſplayed 
bis capacity in the government of Ireland, ef which he was 
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made Lieutenant. He died at the ſiege of Li * the abth 
of November, 1651, much lamented by the republicans, 
who revered him as a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and A ſaint. 

I EVISA (Jon), a Corniſh man, vicar of Berkeley, in 
Glouceſterſhire. He tranſlated “ The Polveronicon, pi 
the dee Thomas baron of Berkeley, 13875 
10 Rich 

IRNERVUS, called alſo WERN ERUS, or GUARNE- | 
RUS, a celebrated german er in the lath century. 
5 After ſtudying the law at tinople, he taught it af 
Ravenna, where à diſpute: arifing between bim and his col- 
| leagues about the word '* al,” he e the meaning of it 

in the roman law; and thence took a liking ta it, applied to 
the ſtudy of it, and at laſt taught i pe try at Boylogne.in 
1128. He had a great number diſciples, became the 
father of the Gtoſſators, and had che title of f, Lugerns Juris,” 
Thus he was the reſtorer of the roman law. which had been 

by the invaſion of the Barbarians. He had . 

credit in Italy with the princeſs Matilda; and, An ae engag 
the emperor to order, by an edit, LE 
law ſhould refume itz ancient authority at the — and that 
the code and digeſt ſhould be read in the ſchools,: he was the 
firſt who exerciſed that ion in Italy: his method was to. * | 


reconcile the ( reſponſa Emmen with the ** legeys 3 | 
Ir is alſo ſaid, that he prevailed with Lotharius, w * A 


when they ſeemed to claſh, +. 
chancellor he was, to introduce into the univerhitic . 
Qi that ©: "Ve. 2 


creation of doctors, and that he drew up e 5 
ceremony; ſo that, from this time, thert were promoted We 
that degree, Bulgarus, Hugolin, Martin. Pilevs, and ge. "= 
ethers, wha, after Irnerius; began to interpret the <8 — 
laws, and that which is called abe Gloſa. Theſe cerem . 
had their commencement as Boulogne, whener they ee 
into all other univerkities, — from the faculty of law: 
to that of divinity; ton inſtance, the uni venſty of Paris | 
having adopted m, \rhey , fed for the firft time, in the 
maſter. of the ſentences, who was 
created, in this form, D. D. lxnerius died ſome dat 
ſote 110, and was interned at Boulogne 
IsSAAC (Kao), a Rabbi, was: one of thoſe Jews, who 
left Spain on an edit» of Ferdinand and Iſabells, in i492, 
which obliged the Jews to quit ir daminions within four 
and, ning nenn 0 eruſalem, be loſt his 
children and his books on the road, He lived in great ſoli- 
22 ; and, to conſole himiſelf. M p book, intituled, 
# Tendo Jen, The 3 Ihacs” It is 
com 
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commentary upon the Pentateuch. partly literal and REA 
cabbaliſtical, in which he examines the ſentiments of other 
commentators. It has gone "through ſeveral editions: the 
firſt was printed at Conſtantinople, in 1518 there is ano- 
ther of Mantua; and a third of Amſterdam, in 1708. Bux 
torf aſcribes to our rabbi a ritual, intituled, Even ge- per 
The Rock of Support.” 
: ISEUCS, a bend Greck orator, and native ot Chateis, 
in Syria; the ſcholar: of Lyſias, and preceptor of Demoſ- 
| thenes. He taught eloquence, with reputation, at Athens. 
There are aſcribed to him 64 :orations ; but he compoſed no 
more than 50, of which we have only 10 remaining. which 
Were admitably tranſſated by Sir William Jones in 1979. 
He took Lyſias for his model, and bas immated him ſo 
well, that they might eaſily be confounded one tor the other, 
but for the figures which Iſæus firſt made frequent uſe of. 
Our author was allo the firſt who applied eloquence to ſtate- 
affairs, in which he was followed by his ſcholar Demoſthenes. 
ISELIN.-( Jans CHuISTOPHER), in Latin Iſel us, a 
German learned in antiquities both eccleſiaſtical and pro- 
fane, was born at Baſil. in 1681. He was made profeſſor 
of hiſtory and eloquence at Marpourg, in 1704 but was 
recalled to Baſil, to teach hiſtory and antiquity; in 170), 
where he was alſo promoted to the divinity-chair in 1711. 
He went to Paris in 1717: his defign was to make a viſit to 
Holland, and thence croſs the water to England; but, being 
nominated rector of the univerſity: of Bahl. was obliged to 
return into his own--country.' Shortly” after, the Academy 
of Iuſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris made him an 
* honerary foreign member, in the room of M. Cuper. Iſelin 
was alto librarian at Baſil, where he died in 1137. He pubs. 
lithed a great number of books, of which the principal are, 
1. De Gallis Rhenum tranſeuntibus Carmen Heroicum.“ 
2. De Hiſtoricis Latinis melioris ævi diſſertatio,” 3. Diſ- 
ſertations and orations upon various ſubje 15 * 
1$IDORE (Six, ſurnamed PEI fora or Da- 
CIATE, from his retiring into a ſolitude near the town which 
bears both theſe-names, was the moſt celebrated of the diſci- 
ples of John Chryſoſtom. He profeſſed the monaſtic life 
from his youth, and retired from the world; but was far 
from being uſeleſs to it. This appears by his letters, of 
which, Suidas ſays, he wrote no leſs than 3coo.; and Nice» 
phorus aſſutes us, that he compoſed ſoveral works, and men- 
tions particularly ten chiliads of his epiſtles. Sixtus Senenſis 
alſo adds, that he ſaw, in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 
a MS. containing 1184 of ſuch epiſtles, which are not now 
dana In a word, Wann 0 | 
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ing and piety, and flouriſhed in the time of the general eoun- 
eiſ held in 421, as appears by his letters to St. Cyril of 
Alexaodtia. He Alen 440. We have remaining 2012 
of his letters. in ſive books : they are ſhort; but there are 
important things iu them about many paſſages of Scripture, 
as well as theological queſſ ions, and points concerning ecele- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline: they are written in good Greek, and in 
an agteeable florid ſtyſe. The heſt edition of St. Iſidore's 
works is that of Paris, 1628. folio, in greek and latin. 
ISOCRATES the Greek orator, was born at Athens, 
in the firſt year of the 86h Olympiad, 4. e. 436 years be- 
fore Chriſt. He was the ſon of Theodore, who, having got 
money by making muſicat inſtruments, was able to give him 
the beſt education. Hence he had Prodicus, Gorgias, and 
other. Greek orators, for his maſters, whom he ſoon ſurpaſſed 
by his eloquence and learning. He firſt tried to ſpꝛak in 
public; but, not ſucceeding, he applied himſelt to tab e diſci- 
ples, and ſpeak orations in private. He conftantly teſtified 
the warmeſt: affection for his country, and was fo deeply 
affected at the loſs of the battle of Cheronæa, that he refuſed 
to eat any thing for the ſpace of four days, and died with 
grief at the age of 98. We have 21 orations of his compoſing, 
which have been tranſlated, from the greek into latin. by 
Wolfius, and of which a good edition was publiſhed by Dr. 
Battie, in 1740, 2 vols. 8 vo. Iſoerates particularly excelled 
in the harmony of his language, the juſtneſs of his thoughts, 
and the elegance of his expreſſions. There are alſo nine let- 
tertalcribed to hi 1j Tags ifs alot fick 
ISRAEL (Mexasstn Ben), a learned rabbi and phyſi- 
clan, and chief of the jews, who reſided in the Low Countries; 
was an agent in their behalf with the protector, for their ſet-. 
tlement in England; for which he is ſaid to have offered 
2 but upon condition that St, Paul's cathedral 

ould have been appropriated to their uſes. But this was not 
altogether reliſhed hy the gene ralitvy of the people, particularly 
the clergy, ſeveral of whom, contrary to their inſtructions 
from Cromwell, exerted the whole force of their arguments 
againſt the rabbi; in a ſet diſputation-; and backed it with all 
the weight of their authority. Heath, in his“ Flagellum,“ 
tells us, that Oliver . gulled the jews of their earneſt- money.. 
Mention is made of ſeveral of Ben lirael's works in the 
Bodleian Catalogue. See alſo Wolfius's Bibliotheca He- 

ITTIGIUS (Bons), a learned profeſſor of divinity - 
at Leipſic, was ſon of John Ittigius, profe ſſor of phyfic in 
the ſame univerſity, and horn there in 1644. He received 
the firſt part of his education at Leipſis; then went to Roſ- 
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toc, and la to Straſburg; to perbect his ſtudies, t 
he was 1 a profeſſor in — at Leipfic, and pub. 
Hſhed a treatiſe upon burning mountains.” He then became a 
miniſter, and exerciſed that function in divers churches in the 
ſame place. In 1680, he was made arch-deacon, and Reen- 
tiate in divinity ; and, in 1691, profeſſor extraordinary in the 
fame faculty, and ordinary PR. the enfuing year. Hoe 
furniſhed ſeveral papers publiſhed in the Leipſie Acts: beſides 
which we have of his, ** Differtatio de herefiarchis evi 
apoſtolici ejus proximi % 0 Appendix de bærefiarchit;“ 


| *©Prolegomena ad Joſephi opera; Bibliotheca patrum apoſto- 


nicorum — 9 Hiſtoria ſynodorum ndtionalium 
zn Gallia a reformatis habitarum';” “ Liber de bihliotheeis 
& catenis patrum ;** ** Exhortationes theologicæ 4 Hiſtories 
ecclefiaſticz* primi & ſecundi ſeculi ſelecta capita.” Some 
part of this laſt did not appear till after the death of the author, | 
Which happened in April 17 10, at the age of 66. © | 
JUDA HAKKADOSH, or the SaixrT, a rabbi cele- : 
brated for his learning and riches ; who, according to the 
jewiſh hiſtorians, lived in the time of the emperor Antoninus, 
and was the friend and preceptor of that prince. Leo of 
Modena, a rabbi of Venice, tells us, that rabbi Juda, who 
was very rich, collected, about 26 years after the deſtruttion 
of the temple, in a book which he called the Miſna,” the 
conſtitutions and traditions of the jewiſh magiſtrates and 
doctors who preceded him, and divided his work into fix parts; 
the firſt treating of the agriculture of ſeeds ; the ſecond of 
feſtivals; the third of marriages, and every thing relating 
to women; the fourth of damages, intereſts, and all kinds of 
civil affairs; the fifth of facrifices; and the fixth of legal 
cleanneſs and uncleannets : but as this book was ſhort, and 
hardly intelligible, and gave occaſion to ſeveral diſputes, two 
rabbis, Rabbena and Aſe, who lived at Babylon, collected 
all the interpretaticns, diſputes, and additions, that had been 
made till their time upon the Miſna,” and formed the 
book which is called the Babyloniſh Talmud or Gemara,” | 
divided into bo parts, called — Treaties.” It ig 
2 referred to the Jeruſalem ** Talmud,” compoſed ſome years 
fore by rabbi . of Jeruſalem, which is har and 
in a rude ſtyle. | 
Tube“ Miſna" is the text of the “ Talmud,” of «hich 
ye have a good edition in hebrew and latin, dy Surenhuſius, 
with notes, in 3 vols. folio. It i is to be withed that the ſame 
yas done to the * Gemara.“ 
JUDA-CHING, a celebrated rabbi and native of Fern, 


. CY a tie 
* flouriſhed 


. 


flouriſhed. in the iich century. He left behind him many 
works in arabic, and among others an arabic dictionary. 
JUDEX (MArrugw), one of the principal centuriators 
of Magdeburg, was born 1528, at Tippolſwald, in Miſnia. 
His inclination to literature being ſtrong, he was ſent by his 
father to fudy at Dreſden : but he did not continue long 
there; for, the college of Wittenberg being more to his 
mind, he removed thither, and afterwards was driven, by ne- 
ceffity, to Magdeburg. Here he ſupported himſelf by being 
tutor in the family of a 2 who ſent bim with his ſon 
to Wittenberg, in 1946. This gave him an opportunity of 
completing his own ſtudies; ſo that he obtained the degree 
of M. A. in this univerſity, 1548. He then returned te 
Magdeburg, and taught the ſecond form there for ſome 
years. In 1554, he was choſen miniſter of St. Ulric's 
church in the ſame city. He was now 26 years of age j and, 
falling in love with a young maiden of 16, he married her, 
though ſhe had no fortune. He told his friends, who ſeemed 
concerned at the match, that from his youth he had always 
prayed to God ta give him for his wife a young girl of a 

d family, honeſtly educated, adorned ' with virtue and 
piety, on acconnt of her tender age unacquainted with wicked- 
Neſs, and tractable; rather than a woman proud of her 
family, nicely and delicately bred and hayghty on aceount of 
her fortune; and, ſince he had his wiſh, he ſubmitted and 
truſted to Providence. He lived above 10 years with his wife - 
in an agreeable and religious manner, and had fix children by 


Mean while, he quitted his church at Magdeburg, being 
ene en to the divinity proſeſſor's chair at Jena in 1559; 
t did not keep poſſeſſion of it above 18 months, being de- 
prived by order of John Frederic duke of Saxony. How- 
vver. he ſtayed fix months longer at Jena, and thence return- 
ing to Magdeburg was obliged, in ſix months more, to retire 
to Wiſmar. He ſuffered many perſecutions and vexations 
during this interval. He was alſo ſeverely ' abuſed in the 
libels which were made at Wittenberg againſt the Centuriator. 
In ſhort, his life, after he was grown up, was a ſeries of 
yexations and perſecutions : and that, perhaps, may account 
for the ſhortneſs of it; for he died in 1564, aged not quite 
2 He was a man of good | morals, laborious, „ 
learned, and wrote a great many books, He underſto 
muſic very well, and had ſome knowledge of mathematics. 
He could write verſes both in latin and greek, and had de- 
figned to write an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ef his on time. All 
de world kao what ſhare he had in the to firſt Centuries 
WITS O43 2 ho Bs + | So . 
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of Magdeburg, and that it was a very heavy taſk.' He left 
five cbildren with his wife. nn nn te 
Ir S, or YVES, in latin Ivo, the celebrated biſhop of 
Chartres, was born, in the. terr tory of Beauvais, 1035. He 
was raiſed to the ſee of Chartres in 1902 or 1093. under the 
pontificate of Urban XI. Who had depoſed Geotroy, our 
author's predeceſſor in the ſee, for divers crimes whereof he 
was accuſed. Ives. particularly fignahzed his zeal againſt 
Philip l. who had put awav his wife Bertha of Holland, and 
taken Ber: rade of Montford, the wife of Fou ues de Requin, 
count of Anjou. This divorce was contrary to the ecclefi- 
af ical law; and the affair would have been attended with had 
conſequences, had not the prince been prudently managed by 
ſame about him. After this, che biſhop employed bimſelf 
wholly in the functions of his miniſtry, made ſeveral religious 
foundations, and died 1115, at the age of 80. His corpſe 
was interred in the church of St. John in the Vale, which he 
had founded. Pope Pius V. by a bull, dated Dec. 18, 1570 
permitted the monks of the congregation ef Lateran to cele- 
brate the fe ival of St. Ives. We have, of his compiling, 
& A Collection of Decrees ;" Exceptiones ecclefiaſticarum 
regula um;“ beſides 22 Sermons,” and a Chronicon;z” 
all very important pieces, which. were put together, in 1647, 
by John Baptiit Souciet, a canon of Chartres, in one vol, 
fcho, divided into parts. The Decrees”” were printed in 
1551, and there his been another edition fince, --  ,- | ; 

A collection of canons called the Pannomia,” or ©. Pa- 
normia,”' and ſome other pieces printed in the Bibliotheca 
patrum,“ are alſo aſc:ibed to our biſhop; whoſe body, which 
the worms had ſpared, is ſaid to have been dug up and abuſed 

by the Proteſtants, during the rage of the civil wars in 


France. 7 ( 
IVES (Jonx), was the only ſon of one of the moſt emi- 
nent merchants at Yarmuuth. He was entered of Caius- 
college, Cambridge, where he did not long teſide; but, re- 
turning to Yarmouth, became acquainted with that celebrated 
antiquary 1 hovas Martin of Palgrave,” and caught from him 
that taſte for antiquities which he purſued. during the ſhort 
period ot his life. He was le ged F. S. A. 1771, and F. R. S. 
1772; and, by favour of the earl. of Suffolk, in him the 
- honour of Suffolk Herald Extraordinary was revived ; an 
office attended with no profit, but valuable to him by the 
acceſs it gave to the Mog. muniments, &c. of the Heralds 
college, of which he thereby became an honorary member. 
His firſt attempt at antiquarian publication was by propoſals 
(without his name), in 1771, for printing an account of 
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Lothingland hundred in Suffolk; for which he had engraved 
vveral ſmall plates of arms and monuments in the churches of 
Friſton, Gorleſton, Loud, Loweſtoffe, and Sometliton, from 
his own drawings. His next eſſay was the ſhort e to 
Mr. Swinden's ** ve Ars Antiquities of Great Yarmouth ' 
in the County of Norfolk, 1772,“ 4to. Mr. Swinden, who 

was @ ſchoolmaſter in Great Yarmouth, was a moſt intimate 
friend of Mt. Ives, who not only aſſiſted him with his purſe, 
and warmly patronized him, while living, but ſuperintended 
the book for the emolument of the author's widow, and de- 
livered it to the ſubſcribers A J. In 1972, he cauſed to be 
cut nine wooden plates of old Norfolk ſeals, intituled, 
« Sigilla antiqua Norfolcienſia. Impreſſit Johannes Ives, 
8. A. $.” and à copper - plate portrait of Mr. Martin holding 
an urn. Aug. 16, 1773. by a ſpecial licence from the Abp. 
of Canterbury, he was married, at Lambeth church, to Miſs 
K ett(of an ancient family in Norfolk). 3 


0 
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In imitation of Mr. Walpole (to whom the firſt number 

was inſcribed), Mr. Ives began in 1773 to publiſh ! Select 
Papers [s],“ from his own collection; of which the ſecond 
number was printed in 1774, and a third in 1775. In 
1774, he publiſhed, in r2mo, * Remarks upon the Gari- 
anonum of the Romans; the Scite and Remains fixed and 
deſcribed ;” with the ichnography of Garianonum, two 
platrs,' by B. T. Pouncey ; ſouth view of it, Roman anti- 
.quities found there, map of the river Yare, from the original 
in the corporation cheſt at Yarmouth, and an inſcription.on 
the mantlettee of a farm-houſe, * He died of a deep conſump- 
tion, when he had. juſt entered his 25th year, June 9, 1776. 
Conſidered as an antiquary, much merit is due to Mr, Ives, 
whoſe, valuable colleQion was formed in leſs than five years. 
His library was fold by auction, March 3—6, 1777, including 
ſome curious MSS. (chiefly relating to Suffolk and Notfoll) 
belonging to Peter Le Neve, T. Martin, and Francis Blome- 
field. His coins, medals, ancient paintings, and antiquities, 
were ſold Feb. 13 and 14, 1777. Two portraits of him have 
ba 0 
[e © The author,” ſays Mr. Ives, £5] Among theſe are, % Remarks. 

« cloſed his Ne and bis work together. upon our Engliſh Coins, fiom the Nor- 
The laſt ſheet was in the preſs. at the} mes lovaſion down to the End of the 
time of his deceaſe. To me he com- Reign of Queen Elzabeth,“ by Archbp. 
nritted the publication of it. A ſhort,” Sharp Sir W. Dugdale's “ Directions 
but- uninterrupted, friendſhip ſubſiſted for the Search of Records, and waking 
between us. His | afſidwity, induſtry, uſe of them, in order to; an Hiſtorical | 


and applicatiorj, will appear in the . Diſcourſe of the Amiquities of Staffords - 
courſe of the work.” Mr. was hire!“ with d Avnals of, Gonvile-aod - 
buried in ie church of St. Nicholas at ©Caiut=College, Cambridge; the CB. 
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the ſociety in 1622. He taught rhetoric for the ſpace of ien 
years. Being afterwards called to the court of ' Savoy, to b 
entruſted with the education of prince Charles Emanuel, be 
began to publiſh big firſt works at Turin. He died at ef- 


ſina, Nov 15, 1683. All bis werks were printed together 
at Lucca, in 1710. This collection contains, 1, A hunde 


jbl Anis (Atonsioch, an Talien jeſait,,aif'a etlehratid 
we of panegyrics z was born at Nice, and adraitted int 


Panegyrics upon Jeſus Chriſt ; printed the firſt time at Genoa | 


in 1541. 2. Forty Fanegyrics written in Honour of Lewis 
XIII. printed at Lyons in 1644. 3. Many | Toſcriptions; 
Epitaphs, and Eucomiumt, upon ſeveral Subjects 3 printed 
likewiſe at Lyons in the fame year. 4 Ml as age upon the 
greateſt Biſhops that have been in the 

at Lyons in the ſame year, and reprinted at Genoa in 2653, 


with this. title, * Pars Secunda Elogiorum humans com» 


plectens.“ my or TEES a 
_ JUGURTHA, a brave and active Numidian prince, -who 
ſuſtained a war five years againſt the power' of Rome. He 


was finally betrayed by his father-in-law Boccbus, and de- 


livered into the hands of Sylla. He was expoſed to the view 
of the roman people, and dragged in chains to adorn the 


triumph of Marius. He was thrown into a dungeon, and 


dicd of hunger. | Phy 
JULIA, a virgin, and maztyr of Carthage. At Go 
of Carthage by Genſeric, king of the Vandals, Julia was fold 


> 


to a pagan, and carried into Syria. Some time afterwards, 
on her refuſal to join in ſome heathen ſacrifice, ſhe was diſ - 


covered to be a chriſtian, and put to death.” | | 


JULIA; the daughter of Ceſar and Cornelia, and one of . 


the livelieſt and moſt virtuous of the roman ladies. She 
was firſt married to Cornelius Cæpion, but divorced from 
him to become the wife of Pompey. Pompey was very fond 
of ber, and, on her account, neglected the affairs of politics 
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and arms; but ſhe died in childbed about 53 years before 


. oe . 
JULIA, che ouly daughter of Auguſtus, and deſervedly 


his favourite, on account of her beauty, grace, and accomp!iſh- - 


ments. She became the wife of Marcellus. She yielded, 
however, to the allurements of that licentious period, and. 


became a debanched and profligate character. When 2 


widow, ſhe married Agrippa, and afterwards; at the command 


of Auguſtus, ſhe became the wife of Tiberips, who, not 


choofing to be a ſpectator of her incontinence, withdrew from 


Rome. Her father at length ſent her into baniſhment; and 


her buſband Tiberias ſuffered het, on bis coming to the 
throne, to periſm wick hunger. She had a daughter af the 
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ſame name, and che wife of Lepidus, Roe morals, were not 
than.thoſe of her my 
MK TULLA, the. daughter « r_ the em ror Titus, and the on 
her coufin; Sabinus. e as bavi . 
fectly beautiful, but Fi a eee. temper. Her brothet 
Domitiz became: enamoured of her, and ſhe returned his 
paſſion. ,. On bis p to the empire, he cauſed Sabinus 
to be aſſaſſinated, that he might enjoy his fiſter without re- 
lraintz at the ſame time he repudiated bis wife Domitia. 
She died in conſequence of ſomething that ſhe had taken to 
procure (per and was placed by che infatuated Domitian 
among the 
.JUEIA: Downs), wife of the emperor Septimus Series... 
Was born at Emeſa in Syria. She had all the Lee ns a 
Gilba obſerves, of benny, united to a lively imagination, firm- 
neſs of mind, and ſtrength of judgement, ſeldom beſtowed « 
her ſex... She made no impreſſion on 15 gloomy. = 
her huſband; but in the reign of her ſon. ſhe adminiſte 
public affairs with equal prudence and moderation. She 44 
a philofophical turn of mind, and patronized art, genius, an 
learning. Her character for chaſtity has been ſuſpected, — 
her other virtues. have been highly celebrated. On the ufur- 
2 of Macrinus, the widow of Severus Lon herſelf to. 
eatihe 
JULIAN, - % Roman emperor, : ominanly bis fled 
Apdſtate, way the. ye ſon of Conſtantius, e 
Conſtantine the Great. He was the firſt fruit of a ſecond. 
7 of his father with. the lady Bafilina, after the birth 
of Gallus, whom he 2 by Galla this firſt canſort.' He was 
born Nov. 6, 331, ple; and, according to 
the medals of him, Ae Flavius Claudius Julianus, Dui 
the life of Conſtantine, he was kept at the court in ng 
city, and there received the firlt rudiments of his education; 
but, upon the death of this emperor, all his relations being 
ſuſpected of criminal actions, Julian's father was obliged. to 
ſeek-his ſafety by flight; and his ſon Julian's eſcape was en- 
EX owing te Mare, biſhop of Arethuſa, without whoſe 
e periſhed in the perſecution of his "ag 
ily; _ oon as the ſtorm was over, and Conſtantius, the 
ſon of Conſtant ine, quietly ſeated on the. 1 throne, > 
ſent young Julian to Exfebins, biſhop of Nicomedia, who 
Was related to him by his.motber's fide, and who took cars 
do breed him up in the chriſtian faith; but at the ſame 8 
put him into the hands of an eunuch called Masdonius, to 
5 Him rammar. This eunuch Was 3 Le are and he 
had ane Eulolius, T5 1 mſteigy chriſti tor his ON + 
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and, being ſent at length to Athens to complete his edv- 
ation, he became the darling of that capital nurſery of polite 
. and particularly commenced an acquaintance with 
St. Bafil and Gregory of Nazianzen, This laſt; however, 
obſerved ſomething in him which rendered his ſincerity in the 
chriſtian faith ſuſpected: and it is certain, that, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care of his preceptor Euſebius, this young prince 
was entirely perverted by Maximus, an Epheſian philoſopher” 
and magician. His couſin Conſtantius the emperor was 
advertiſed of his conduct; and Julian, to prevent the effects, 
and fave. his life, profeffed himfelf a monk, and took the 
habit, but, under this figure in public, he ſecretly embraced 
paganiſm. Some time before, his brother Gallus and he 
had taken orders, and executed the office of reader in the 
church; but the religious ſentiments of the two brothers were 
widely different. | N F 
As ſoon as Julian had attained the age of manhood, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, Conſtantius, at the ſolicitation 
of his conſort, the empreſs Euſebia, raifed him to the dignity 
of Cæſar: this was done on his birthday, Nov. 6, 3551 
and at the ſame time the emperor gave him his ſiſter Helena 
in marriage, and made him general of the army in Gaul. 
Julian filled his command with furprizing abilities, and 
mewed himſelf every way equal to the truſt ; which was the 
more extraordinary, as, being bred to the church, he had 
never any inſtructions in the military art. The principal 
officers under him, from whom he was to expect aſſiſtance, 
were very back ward in performing this ſervice; reſt rained 
apparently by the danger of ſeeming too much attached to 


him, and thereby incurring the emperor's. diſpleaſure, whoſe 


Jealouſy on this head was no ſecret. Under all theſe diſad- 
vantages, our young warrior performed wonders: he was not 
afraid to undertake the enterprize of driving the barbarians 
out of Gaul; and he completed the defign in à very little 
time, having obtained one of the moſt ſignal victories of that 
age, near Straſbourg. In this battle be engaged no leſs than 
ſeven german kings, one of whom was the famous Ohtodo- 
mairus ; who had always beaten the Romans till his time, 
but was now Julian's priſoner. The defeat of the Salii and 
Chamavi. French people, followed at the heels of this victory; 
and the Germans, being beaten again, were conſtrained to beg 
a peace. Our hero was crowned with weſe glotidus laurels, 
when Conſtantius, who was hard preſſed by the Perfians; ſent 
for a detachment of troops from the army in Gaul to augment 
| his forces, This order was ill reliſhed by the Gauls, Who 
ſtomached much the going to fight out of their own country. 
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declared emperor by the army; but, not being able to prevail 
with Conſtantius to recognize him as ſuch, he went with 
theſe troops to Illyria, where he continued till the death of 
Conſtantius, which happened Nov. 2, 361. A 
Julian no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of the world, than be 
threw off all the diſguiſe of his religion, expreſsly profeſſed 
himſelf a pagan, ordered their temples to be ſet open, and 
re-eſtabliſhed their worſhip : he alſo aſſumed the character 
and ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and was inveſted therein 
with the whole pagan ceremonial, reſolving to efface the mark 
of his baptiſm by the blood of the heathen ſacrifices. In 
ſhort, he reſolved to effect the utter ruin of chriſtianity : and, 
having obſerved how ill violent meaſures had anſwered the 
purpoſe of his predeceſſors, inſomuch that, on the contrary, 
the blood of the martyrs had proved the ſeed of the chriſtian 
church, he went to work the contrary way; and employed 
ſuch arms againſt it as muſt probably have ended in its de- 
ſtrution had it been a mere human invention, as he re- 
preſented it. We find in this emperor all the great qualities 
which a projeQor could conceive, or an adverſary would re- 
quire, to ſecure ſucceſs. He was eloquent and liberal, artful, 
inſinuating, and indefatigable; which, joined to a ſevere 
temperance, a love of juſtice, and a courage ſuperior to all 
trials, firſt gained him the affections, and ſoon after the 
peaceable poſſeſſion, of the whole empire. He was bred up in 
the chriſtian religion from his infancy, and was obliged to pro- 
feſs it to the time when he aſſumed the purple. His averſion 
to his uncle Conſtantine and his. couſin Conſtantius, for the 
cruelties exerciſed on his family, had prejudiced him againſt 
the chriſtian religion; and his attachment to ſome platonic 
ſophiſt, who had been employed in his education. gave him 
as violent a bias towards paganiſm. He was ambitious; and 
paganiſm, in ſome of its theurgic rites, had flattered and 
encouraged his views of the diadem. He was vain, which 
made him aſpire to the glory of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
rites, He was extremely knowing, and fond of grecian 
literature, the very ſoul of which, in his opinion, was the 
old theology: but, above all, notwithſtanding a conſiderable 
mixture ot enthuſiaſm, his ſuperſtition was exceſſive, and 
what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could appeaſe. 
With theſe diſpoſitions he came to the empire, and con- 
ſequently with a determined purpoſe of ſubverting the chriſ- 
tian and reſtoring the pagan worſhip. His predeceſſors had 
left him the repeated experience of the ene of down- 
right force. The virtue of the paſt times then rendered this 
effort fruitleſs, the numbers of the preſent would have made 
it now dangerous: he found it neceſſary therefore to change 
Vol. IX. ö bis 
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8 ground. His knowledge of human nature furniſhed him 
with arms; and bis knowledge of the faith he had abandoned 
enabled him to direct thoſe arms to moſt advantage. He 
began with re- eſtabliſhing paganiſm by law, and granting 3 
full liberty of conſcience to the chriſtians. On this principle, 
he reſtored thoſe to their civil rights who had been baniſhed 
on account of their religion, and even affected to reconcile to 
a mutual forbearance the various ſects of chriſtianity. Vet 
he put on this maſk of moderation for no other purpoſe than 
to inflame the diſſenſions in the church. He then fined and 
baniſhed ſuch of the more popular clergy as had abuſed their 
power, either in exciting the people to burn and deſtroy pagan 
temples, or to. commit violence on an oppoſite ſe&: and it 
cannot be denied, but that their turbulent and inſolent man- 
ners deſerved all the ſeverity of his juſtice. He proceeded 
to revoke and take away thoſe iinmunities, honours, and 
revenues, which his uncle and couſin had granted to the 
clergy. Neither was his pretence for this altogether unrea- 
ſonable. He judged the grants to be exorbitant; and, be- 
fides, as they were attendant on a national relizion, when 
the eſtabliſhment came to be transferred from chriſtianity to 
. he concluded they muſt follow the religion of the 
te. But there was one immunity he took away, which 
no geod policy, even under an eſtabliſhment, ſhould have 
granted them, and this was an exemption from the civil tri- 
bunals. He went ſtill farther: he diſqualified the chriſtian 
Taity for bearing office in the ſtate; and even this the ſecu- 
rity of the eſtabliſhed religion may. often require. But his 
moſt illiberal treatment of the chriſtians, was his forbidding 
the profeſſors of that religion to teach polite letters, and the 
ſciences, in the public ſchools; and Amm. Marcellinus cen- 
ſures this part of his conduct as a breach in his general 
character of humanity, (lib. xx. c. 10.) His more imme- 
diate deſign, in this, was to hinder the vouth from taking im- 
preſhons to the diſadvantage of paganiſm ; his remoter view, 
to deprive chriſtianity of the ſupport of human literature. Not 
content with this, he endeayoured even to deſtroy what was 
already written in defence of chriſtianity. With this view 
he wrote to the governor and treaſurer-general of Egypt, to 
ſend him the library of George biſhop of Alexandria, who, 
for his cruelty and tyranny, had beeu torn in pieces by the 
people: nay, to ſuch a length did his averſion to the name 
of Chriſt carry him as to decree, by a public edi&, that his. 
followers ſhould be no longer called chriſtians, but galileans; 
well knowing the efficacy of a nick-name to render a 
profeſſion ridiculous. Mean while, the quarrels and ani- 
moſities between the different ſects of chriſtianity * 
| 333 
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him with. the means of carrying on theſe projects. Thus, 
being well aſſured that the arlan church of Edeſſa was very 
rich, he took advantage of their oppreſſing and perſecuting 
the Valentinians to ſeize every thing belonging to that 
church, and divided the plunder among his ſoldiers; ſcorn- 
fully telling the Edeſſians, he did this to eaſe them of their 
burthens, that they might proceed more lightly, and with 
Jeſs impediment, in their journey to heaven. He went far- 
ther ſtill, if we may believe the hiſtorian Socrates, and, in 
order to raiſe, money to defray the extraordinary expence of 
his Perſian expedition, he impoſed a tax or tribute on all 
who would not ſacrifice to the pagan, idols, The tax, it is 
true, was proportioned to every man's circumſtances ; how- 
ever, no doubt, it was ſome infringement upon his act of 
toleration. And though he forbore perſecuting to death by 
law, which would have been a direct contradiction to that 
act, yet he connived at the fury of the people, and the 
brutality of the governors of provinces, who, during his 
ſhort reign, brought many martyrs to the ſtake. He put 
fuch into governments, whoſe inhumanity and blind zeal for 
their country ſuperſtitions were moſt diſtinguiſhed. And 
when the ſuffering churches preſented their complaints to him, 
he diſmifſed them with cruel ſcoffs, telling them, their re- 
ligion directed them to ſuffer without murmuring. 3 
Such were Julian's efforts to ſubvert chriſtianity; and it 
cannot be denied, that the behaviour of the 4 Ns. oF fur - 
niſhed pretence enough for moſt of the proceedings againſt 
them in the view of ſtate- policy. Beſides that they branded 
the ſtate religion, and made a merit of affronting the public 
worſhip, it is well known that they were continually guilty 
of ſeditions; and did not ſcruple to aſſert, that nothing hin- 
dered them from engaging in open rebellion, but the impro- 
bability of ſucceeding in it for want of numbers. Mean 
while, his projects to ſupport and reform paganiſm went 
hand in hand with his attempts to deſtroy chriſtianity. He 
wrote, and he preached, in defence of the gentile ſuperſti- 
tition, and has himſelf acquainted us with the ill: ſucceſs of his 
miniſtry at Berœa. Of his controverſial writings his an- 
ſwerer, Cyril. hath given us a large ſpecimen, by which we 
ſee he was <£qually intent to recommend paganiſm, and to diſ- 
credit revelation. In bis reformation of the, gentile ſuper- 
ſtition, he endeavovred to hide the abſurdity, of its traditions 
by moral and philoſophical allegories. Theſe he found pro- 
vided for him principally by philoſophers of his own ſect, 
the platoniſts. For they, not without the aſſiſtance of the 
other ſects, had, ever ſince the appearance of chriſtianity, 
been refwing the theology 30 Paganiſm, to oppoſe it to mat 
| ; . „ 


of revelation z under pretence, that their new- invented alle- 
gories were the ancient ſpirit of the letter, which the firſt 
poetical divines had thus conveyed to poſterity. He 'then 
attempted to correct the morals of the pagan prieſthood, and 
regulate them on the practice of the firſt chriſtians. In his 
epiſtle to Arſacius, he not only requires of them a perſonal 
behaviour void of offence, but that they eform their houſe- 
hold on the ſame principle: he diredts, that they who attend 
at the altar ſhould abſtain from the theatre, the tavern, and 
the exerciſe of all ignoble profeſſions ; that in their private 
character they be meek and humble; but that, in the acts 
and offices of religion, they aſſume a character conformable 
to the majeſty of the immortal ods, whoſe miniſters they are. 
And, above all, he recommends to them the virtues of charity 
and benevolence. With regard to diſcipline and religious 
policy, he eſtabliſhed readers in divinity ; planned an eftabliſh- 
ment for the order and parts of the divine offices ; defigned 
a a regular and formal ſervice, with days and hours of worſhip. 
He had alſo decreed to found hoſpitals for the poor, monaf- 
teries for the devout, and to preſcribe and enjoin initiatory and 
expiatory ſacrifices ; with inſtructions for converts, and a 
courſe of penance for offenders; and, in all things, to imitate 
the church diſcipline at that time. : 
But the difference and corruptions of Paganifm, joined 
to the inflexibility and perſeverance of the Chriſtians, keep- 
ing his project from advancing with the ſpeed he deſired, he 
grew chagrined, and even threatened, after his return from 
the Perfian expedition, effectually to ruin the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. He had before, in purſuance of his general ſcheme of 
oppoling revelation to itſelf, by ſetting one feQ againſt another, 
written to the body or community of the jews; affuring them 
of his protection, his concern for their former ill uſage, and 
his fixed purpoſe to ſcreen them from future oppreſſion, that 
they might be at liberty, and in a diſpoſition to redouble their 
vos for the profperity of his reign; and concluded with a 
promiſe, that, if he came back victorious from the Perſian 
war, he would rebuild Jeruſalem, reſtore them to their poſſeſ- 
Hons, live with them in the holy city, and join with them in 
their worſhip of the great God of the univerſe. The rebuild- 
ing of the op at Jeruſalem was a ſure means of deſtroying 
Chriſtianity, fince the final deſtruction of that temple had 
been foretold both by Chrift and his apoſtles ; if therefore the 
lye could be given to their predictions, their religion would 
be no more. This ſcheme, therefore, he ſet about imme- 
diately. The completing of ſuch an edifice would be a work 
of time, and he pleaſed himſelf with the glory of atchicving 
fo bold an enterprize, Accordingly, the attempt was made, 
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and what was the conſequence will be ſeen by the following 
account of it from Ammianus Marcellinus. Julian, having 
been already thrice conſul, taking Salluft præfect of the ſeveral 
Gauls for his colleague, entered a fourth time on this high 
magiſtracy. It appeared ſtrange to ſee a private man aſſo- 
ciated with Auguſtus ; a thing of which, fince the conſulate 
of Dioclefian and Ariſtobulus, hiſtory afforded no example. 
And although his ſenſibility of the many and great events, 
which this year was likely to produce, made him very anxious 
for the future, yet he puſhed on the various and complicated 
preparations for this expedition with the utmoſt application: 
and, having an eye in every quarter, and being defirous to 
eternize his reign by the greatneſs of his atchievements, he 
projected to rebuild, at an immenſe expence, the proud and 
magnificent temple of Jeruſalem, which, after many combats, 
attended with much bloodſhed on both fides, during the fiege 
by Veſpaſian, was, with great difficulty, taken and deſtroyed 
by Titus. He committed the conduct of this affair to Aly- 
pius of Antioch, who formerly had been lieutenant in Britain. 
When, therefore, this Alypius had ſer himſelf to the vigo- 
rous execution of his charge, in which he had all the aſſiſtance 
that the governor of the province could afford him. horrible 
balls of fire breaking out near the foundations, with frequent 
and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time in- 
acceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted workmen ; and the vic- 
torious element continuing in this manner, obſtinately and re- 
ſolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a diſtance, Alypius 
thought beſt to give over the enterprize. In the mean time, 
though Julian was ſtill at Antioch when this happened, yet 
he was ſo wholly taken up by the Perſian expedition, that he 
had not leiſure to attend to it. He ſet out ſoon after upon that 
expedition, in which he ſucceeded very well at firſt ; and, ta- 
king ſeveral places from the Perfians, he advanced as far as 
Cteſipho without meeting with any body to oppoſe him. 
However, there paſſed ſeveral engagements in this place, in 
which it is ſaid the Romans had almoſt always the advantage; 
but the diſtreſſed condition of their army, for want of neceſ- 
ſaries, obliged them to come to a decifive battle. This was 
begun June 26, 363, and victory appeared to declare itſelf 
on their ſide z when Julian, who was engaged perſonally in 
the fight without his he'met, received a mortal wound upon 
his I which put a period to his life the following 
night.“ | 25 | | 1 
We have, in the courſe of his memoir, had occaſion to 
exhibit ſome qualities to the diſadvantage of Julian; yet we 
mult in juſtice add, that he was ſober and vigilant, free from 
the debaucheries of women ; and, to ſum up all, remarkably 
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mild, merciful, good-natured, and, in general, moſt amia- 
ble; except in his paſſions. which, aroſe from his ayerfion to 
chriſtianity. Beſides his anſwer to St, Cyril, and Mrfopogon, 
he wrote ſome other diſcourſes, epiſtles, &c. which are ſo 
many proofs of a genius and extraordinary erudition; and 
written in ſo elegant a ſtyle, that his letters have been intro- 
duced into the grammar-ſchools among the Greek claffics. 
And his reſcripts in the I heodoſian code ſhew, that he made 
more good laws, in the ſhort time of his reign, than any em- 
peror either before or after him. His works were publiſhed in 
greek and latin by Spanheim in 1696, 2 vols. folio. 5 
JULIAN (Saint), archbiſhop of Toledo, and author of 
ſome curious theological works, which were equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for ſolidity and learning. His manners were as amiable 
as his mental endowments were exalted. _ 4 
JUL!O {Romano), an Italian painter, the diſciple of 
'Raphael, with whom he wag a particular favourite. He fol- 
lowed his maſter's goũt, not only in the execution of the de- 
' figns he gave him, but alſo in thoſe he made himſelf. ' Ra- 
phael treated him as his ſon, and Jeft him his heir jointly with 
_ Giovanni Franceſco Penni. After Raphael's feath' theſe 
two painters finithed ſeveral pictures which their maſter had 
left impertet, Julio's genius was not wholly abſorbed in the 
art of painting, he ikewiſe underſtood architectute perfectly. 
T he- cardinal Medicis, afterwards Clement VII. employed 
him to build the palace, which at this day is called la Vigne 
Madame; and, having finiſhed the architecture, he did the 
painting and other decorations. The death of Leo X. was 
a blow to Julio; for, had his ſucceſſor, Adrian VI. reigned 
above a, year, che fine arts would have been extinct in Rome, 
and all the artiſts ſtarved : but both revived under his ſucceſſor 
Clement VII. who, as ſoon as he vt, Pope, ſet Julio to 
paint the hall of Conſtantine, where Raphael had begun the 
hiſtory of that emperor, This work being finiſhed, he drew 
ſeveral pictures for churches and. private perſons. At length 
he left Rome, and went to Mantua, being invited to that city 
by Frederico di Gonzaga, This invitation was very lucky; 
for, having made the deſigns. of 20 lewd prints, which were 
engraved by Marc Antonio, with inſcriptions in verſe com- 
poſed by Aretine, he had bcen ſeverely puniſhed had he ſtayed 
at Rome ; for, Antonio was thrown into a gaol, where he ſuf- 
fored a great deal of miſery, and would certainly haye died 
under it had not the intereſt of the cardinal of Medicis and 
_ Baccio Bandinelli ſaved him. Mean while, Julio followed his 
buſineſs at Mantua, where he left immortal proofs of his great 
abilities. He built the palace T. and made the city of Man- 
tua finer, ſtronger, and healthier, than before. As to his paint- 
ing, 
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ing, we may affirm, it was at Mantua chiefly that his genius 
took wing, and that he ſhewed himſelf to be what he was. 
lowever, his manner began to change at laſt, his colouring 
into black and red, and his deſign into the ſevere; and held fo, 
till his death, which happened at Mantua, 546, to the great 
grief of the marquis, who loved him as his brother. He was a 
matried man, and was ſurvived hy two children. - IN 
De Piles gives us the following critique upon his works. 
Julio Romano, he ſays, was the firſt, the moſt learned, and 
the moſt perſevering, diſciple of Raphael. His imagination, 
which Was, as it were, buried in the execution of the defigns. 
of his maſter, as long 4s he was his diſciple, when ſhe found 
herſelf free, took wing at once, or rather as a torrent that, 
being penned up, breaks over its banks, and ruſhes with an 
impetuous courſe : ſo Julo Romano, after having produced 
ſeveral eaſel- pieces, and painted great works in the Vatican» 
hall, from Raphael's deſigns, before and after Raphael's death, 
preſently changed his manner, when his genius was at liberty, 
and ſuffered it to take is rapid courſe, as is to be ſeen in his 
paintings at autua: however, it was not that graceful vein, 
nor that ſoft fire of fancy, which, though borrowed before, 
yet made it d>ubtful whether ſome of the pictures were his or 
is maſter's. When he was entirely free, and tbe piece all 
his own, he animated it with ideas more ſevere, more extra- 
ordinary, and even more expreſſive, but leſs natural, than the 
works of Raphael. His inventions were adorned by. poeſy, 
and his diſpoſitions uncommon and of a. good goũt. His 
ſtudies in polite learning were of great ſervice to him in his 
painting; for,..in deligning the antique ſculptures, he drew 
thoſe proofs of learning which, we obſerve in his pictures. 
It ſeems by his works, that his thoughts were wholly taken 
up with the grandeur of his poetical ideas; and that, to exe- 
cute them with the ſame fire that. he conceived them, he con- a 
tented himſelf with the practice of. deſign, which he had 
choſen without varying the airs of his heads or his draperies. 
It is vihble alſo, that his colouring, which was never very 
good, became wor e at laſt; for, his local colours [TJ, which 
were compoſed of brick- colour and black, were not ſupported 
by any intelligence of the claro- oſcuro [u]. His fierce way 
ot deſigning, and his terrible expreſſion, became fo habitual 


[7] The local colour is that which well on particular objects as on à pic- 
is natural to each object. in whatever ture: on particular objects, to give them 
place it is found; which - diſtinguiſhes a convenient relievo and roundneſs; 
it from others, and perfectly marks its and in the picture in general, to expoſe 
chara ter. the objects with pleaſure to the view of 

ſv] This is the art of diſtributing the ſpectatars, by giving the eye an oc» 
lights and ſhadows advantageouſly, as caſion toreſt, © 
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to him, chat his works are eaſy to be known. This manner 
is verv great, it is true, being formed after the antique baſſo- 


relievos, which he had carefully ſtudied, and eſpecially the 


Trajan and Antonine pillars, which he defigned throughout: 
yet. thele fine things, which are ſufficient ' of themſelves to 
make à fifa ſcu ptor, muſt be accompanied with the varie- 


ties of vature to form a great painter. The draperies, which 
commonly contribute to the majeſty of figures, are the ſhame 
of bis, being poor and of an ill goiit. There is little variety 
to b» ſeen in the airs of his heads; that which is to be found 
in his works conſiſts only in the different kinds of objects, 
of which his compoſitions are full, and in, the adjuſtments 
which enrich them, and proceeds from the * univerſality 
of his genius for all ſorts of painting: he did all well 
alike, landſcapes and animals; by which means his produc- 


tions, for what they contain, will always be admired by the 


judicious. _ f 1 i 
- JULIVUS II. called before Julian de la Ruvere, was born 
at Arbizuola about 1440, being the ſon of Raph-el de la Ru- 
vere. brother to pope Sixtus IV. He had been ſucceſſively 
biſhop of Carpentras, Albano, Oſtia, Bologna, and Avi- 
gnon. He had alſo been dean of the college of cardinals; and 
was created one himſelt in 1471, by his uncle Sixtus, who 
had likewiſe given him the command of the ecclefiaſtical 


troops againſt ſome rebels in Ombria; an employ which ex- 
actly ſuited his genius In 1480, he was or Fn into 


France; was afterwards at the head of a party in four con- 
claves; and, at laſt, had the addreſs of raiſing himſelf to the 


pontificate. There was a very ſinguler circumſtance in his 


election; for he may be ſaid to have been made Pope before 
the cardinals entered the conclave: he was ſure. of it, and 
was Pope at his coming into it, in defiance of the proverb, 
that he, who is Pope at his entering into the conclave, comes 
out a cardinal. -1 his ſudden election was the more extraor- 

_  dinary, as, having always ſhewn himſelf of a turbulent and 
formidable diſpoſition, he muſt neceſſarily have created him- 
ſelf enemies among perſons of high diſtinction. But money 
and inttigue will effect all things; and he was actually 


elected the very night of their firſt entrance into the conclave, 


between the laſt of Odober and the firſt of November, 


1503. 8 


As no man was ever formed with a more martial ſoul than 


ne, fo it is ſaid that he took the name of Julius in memory 
of Julius Cæſar. Moreover, we are told, that, contrary. to 


the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he wore his beard long, in 


order to give himſelf a more venerable aſpect. One of the 


fFuſt exerciſes of his ſovereignty was the bull of diſpenſation: 
W for 
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the marriage of Henry, then pt rince of Wales, with Ca - 
9 of foie his. brother's widow ;.: the bull was 

ted Dec. 12, i503. However, when the Engliſh am- 
Laſladors arrived the following year at Rome, to do homage 
to the Pope for their kingdoms, and preſented their letters 
of credence. beginning in theſe terms, Henry, by the 
grace of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ire-.. 
land,” Robert, biſhop of Rovfillon, ambaſſador of France, 
being-preſent, art an e on his knees, and begged the 


Pope not to receive the Engliſh ambaſſadors in that quality; 


which was granted by his holineſs ; accordingly, the words 
and France” were expunged. And the French ambaſſador | 


5 " 


cauſed an act thereof to be entered in proper form. 


' Notwithſtanding the notorious fimony which raiſed Julius 


to the popedom, he publiſhed a bull 1505, by which it 
was ordained, that, in caſe of fimony in the election of the 
Popes, either practiſed by the elected or the electors, the 


election ſhould be deemed null; and that an action might be 


brought againſt the elected, as againſt an heretic, and the 


aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm implored to puniſh him by de- 
poſition; that both himſelf, and all that had concurred in his 


election ſhould be deprived of the cardinalate, and of every 
benefice, fief, dignity, and eſtate, that they poſſeſſed; g 


laſtly, that thoſe cardinals, who had not conſented to this | 
fimony, micht ele& another Pope, and call a general council, 
the occaſion. This was a very good bull: he ſum- 


upon bull 
moned alſo, in 1612, a council to meet at the Lateran, and 


eſtabliſhed a congregation, conſiſting of eight cardinals, in 
order to reſtore the diſcipline, to reform the manners, to ſup- 
preſs the licentiouſneſs of the court of Rome, and to take. 
away other abuſes that had crept into the church: he made 
a ſpeech upon the ſcandal of theſe corruptions in that court, 


which ought to be the manſion of virtue and the centre of 


holineſs; whegce the whole univertal church might draw, as 
from a pure fountain, their rules and maxims of good man- 


ners, as well as the principles of religion. The. ſovereign. 
pontiff, continued he, ought to ſanity thoſe whom he pre- 


fers, and none but ſaints ought to be preferred by him, &c. 


Notwithſtanding all this, he troubled himſelf little about the 


reformation ef manners: his predominant paſſion was war; 


and accordingly. we find him hguring under the banner t 
3 | r 


Bellona much more than that of Chr 


As he entered upon the pontificate in an ill humour with 5 


the Venetians, .who had conquered and taken a great num- 
ber of places to which the pope laid claim, he 


ruck up a 
formidable league with the emperor and the French mY 
againſt that republic; ſo that the Venetians were threatened 
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with imminent ruin. But they found their Tafety in the'flow- 
neſs of the emperor Maximilian, and in the inconſtancy, not 
to ſay perfidy, of the pope, who, ſeeing the powerful army 
which was ſent into Italy by Lewis XII. preſently grew 
jealous of that monarch, as deſigning to reduce à great patt 
of the country under his domimon, In this diſpofition, he 
ſet the emperor againſt Lewis, who thereupon diſbanded his 
army, and returned immediately to France, had not he been 
ſtopped by Ferdinand of Arragon who defired to have a con- 
ference with him. The two monarchs had accordingly an 
interview at Savona, where it is ſaid they'entered into ut fry 
for depoſing Julius by a council ; and Maximilian enteredinto 
the ſame deſign. Mean while, the pope had raiſed an army ; 
and, putting himſelf at the head of it, had begun to execute his 
deſigns, by taking Baglioni, Bologna, and Ferouſa. He then 
proceeded directly againſt the Venetians : that republic, beſides 
Cervia, which they had held for almoſt two centuries, and 
Ravenna from 1441, were ſtill maſters of many places in 
Romagna. At firſt, Julius demanded theſe demeſnes in a 
Eivil manner, but, that proving ineffectual, he had recourſe to 
arnis; and, being unable to ful ain the whole weight of the 
war by himſelf, he laid aſide his reſentments againſt Maximi- 
lian, Lewis, and Ferdinand, and even projected an alliance 
with theſe three princes; a vaſt deſign! yet he found means 
to effect it; and the league was concluded at Cambray in 1508, 
whence it took its name | . e eee 
The emperor and Lewis immediately ſigned the treaty ; but 
the pope, though the cardinal d' Amborte had ſigned in his 
name, ſhewed, by his conduct, that he had no intention to 
go on ſo faſt. He tearcd the conſequences of the emperor's Ob- 
taining an eſtabliſhment in Italy; nor was be ſufficiently in- 
clined to Lewis XII. to increafe his power. He choſe ratler 
to recover the demeſnes of the ecclcfiaſtical ſtate without 
favouring either of the two ſovereigns. Wherefore, as the 
Venetians ſeemed to be alarmed by the league, he firſt ſounded 
their ambaſſadors, to know if their maſters were diſpoſed to, 
give any ſatistadtion to the holy ſee by furrendry at leaſt of 
Faenza and *imini. But, this being rejected by that ſenate, 
the pope accepted and ratified the famous league of Cambray, 
March 22, 1500: and, as ſoon as he underitood the French © 
were drawing the cannon againſt the republic he began to 
lance his thunderbotts' the ſame way; and publiſhed a moni- 
tory in form of a bull, admonithing them to reſtore the uſurped 
demeſnes of the church, with all the profits they had received 
from them, upon pain of putiing the city of Venice itfelf, with 
all its territories, under an interdict. The Venetians, on their 
fide, avoided this ſtroke by appealing, as uſual, to a general 


council 
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council: upon which the pope! publiſhed" à ſecond bull, 
July 1, 1 7 "wherein he actually interdicted the whole 
country of Ven ae nignd & 30 
It is foreign to our plan to enter into à detail of the ſevetal 
conqueſts made by the king of France, the emperor, and the 
pope, over the Venetians. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
pope became maſter of the citadel of Ravenna; and the doge 
wrote to him in the moſt ſubmiſſivèe language, leaving him to 
make his own' terms without reſerve; provided he would receive 
ſix ambaſſadors, to beg abſolution from the cenſures they had in- 
curred, and admit them to kiſs his feet, The pope was ſo 
much ſoſtened by this ſubmiſſion, that, in ſpite of all oppoſi- 
tion from the princes in league witk him, he propoſed in the 
conſiſtory to receive theſe ambaſſadors, to which the cardinals. 
conſented. Thus Julius reunited himſelf with the Venetians: 
he ſtruck up alſo a new treaty with Lewis XII. by which the 
latter yielded to the pope the nomination of all the biſhoprics 
then vacant in his dominions, without comprehending thoſe 
which ſhould hereafter become vacant; but this article of the 
vacant biſhoprics created new broils between them: and; though 
this affair was accommodated, yet the Pope, little regarding 
the crime of perfidy, raiſed all his forces againſt Lewis. Upon 
this, the emperor, who had recovered all his ancient demeſnes 
by the aſſiſtance of France, made a new treaty with Lewis 
againſt the Venetians; which threw them into ſuch a con- 
ſternation, that they put themſelves abſolutely under the pope's 
direction, who, in return, projected a league againſt France, 
into which he actually engaged the Swiſs cantons. This was 
in 1510. The ſhort remainder of this Pope's reign was little 
elſe but a ſecies of ſieges and campaigns, in which the pope 
himſelf did not heſitate to undergo all the labours and hardthips 
of the loweſt' officers under him. Hence, at the ſiege of 
Mirandola, as Monſtrelet remarks, * Julius abandoned St. 
Peter's chair, to aſſume the title of Mars, the god of war, to 
diſplay his three crowns in the field, and to ſleep in a watch- 
tower; and God knows What a charming figure theſe mitres, 
croſſes, and croſiers, made, fluttering up and down the fields. 
The devil was not fo ſilly as to be there; for, benedictions 
were too chef 1937907 00TH ut E 16, eee 
He died Feb. 23, 1513, aged above 70. The martial 
humour of this pope gave occaſion to many writers to aſſert, 
that he one day threw St. Peter's keys into the Tiber, in order 
to make uſe 9 of St. Paul's ſword: and it may be ſaid, that, 
if he was not endowed with the qualities which form the good 
biſhop, he had at leaſt thoſe of a conquering prince. He had 
great courage, and a head well turned for politics, by which 
he formed alliances, or broke them, as it ſuited' his intereſt. 
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Hindi wr ofa women, and not without ſuſ- 


picion of even leſs pardonable vices with his own ſex. There 
is not 2 ſingle crime he eſcapes being accuſed of, in à ſatire, 
intituled, Julius Excluſus, or, A Dialogue of Pope Julius 
with St. Peter at Paradiſe-gate x]; However, he did not fail to 
copy his predecefſors in the ſpirit of enlarging the power and 
dominion of the papal ſee : and this will always atone for a 
multitude of fins. Na | Te. 
- JUNCKER (CunisTiAn), a native of Dreſden,” about 
the year 1668, and celebrated for his knowledge of medals. 
He tranſlated a great number of claſſic authors into german, 
and publiſhed various editions of their works, with notes, in 
the manner of Minellius. His poverty obliged him to diſmiſs 
his works in haſte; but we have many of his performances 
alike creditable to his learning and his taſte: among theſe are, 
* Schediaſma de diariis Eruditorum;“ © Centuria Fœmina- 
rum eruditione & ſcriptis illuſtrium; “ Vita Lutheri de 
nummis, &c.“ he died 1714. iy 2 1 
JIUN GERMAN (GoprREY, known by an edition 
which he publiſhed. of Julius Pollux; as well as by a latin 
tranflation of Longus, with notes. Some letters, alſo, of 
his have been preſerved and printed. He died at Henau, in 
1610, after having been profeſſor of law at Leipſic. 1 
_ JUNGERMAN (LEWIS), brother of the preceding, cul- 
tivated botany with ſucceſs, and publiſhed works on the ſub- 
ject of natural hiſtory. He died at Altorf in 1653. My 
JUNILIUS, biſhop of Aſturia, in the ſixth century, We 
have from him two books on the divine law, in the form of 
dialogue, which are a kind of introduction to the ſtudy of 
ſcripture. |  - 00 „ e e 
JUNIUS (ApnrAx), a learned Hollander, was born, 1511 
or 1512, at Horn, of which place his father had not only 
been ſecretary, but five times burgomaſter. Having paſſed 
through his firſt ſtudies at Haerlem and Louvain, he fixed upon 
phyſic for his profeſſion; and, for his improvement, reſolved to 
travel abroad. Accordingly, going firſt to France, he put 
himſelf under the care of James Houher, a celebrated phyſician 
at Paris. Thence he went to Bologna in lta.y, where he 
was admitted M. D. and afterwards, paſſing through ſeveral 
parts of Germany, croſſed the Channel into England. Here he 
became phyſician to the duke of Norfolk in 1543, and was 
LI This ſatire, become exceeding- much in his manner and ſtyle. At leaſt, 
ly ſcarce, hath lately been reprinted by 1 know of no perſon in his days, befides 


Dr. ſortin, in the Appendix to his himſelf, who can be ſuppoſed to have 
« Life of Eraſmus.” it hath. uſually been both able and willing to write | 
beeo aſcribed to Eraſmus z and, ſays it.” Yet Eraſmus always diſowhed it 
vrtin, “ 1 do not wonder at it; for it in the moſt peremptory and ſolemn man- 


afterwards 


very elegant aud ingenious, aud very ner 


n ww 11 


afterwards retained u ch quality by a erer ber 
He continued in England an TAN and wrote mun 
there among others, 4 latin lexicon.” l > 
this work, in 1548, to Fry VI. wick the title of Wing. 
Edward not being acknowledged ſuch by che pepe, our authör, 
who was of that religion, fell under the difpleafure of this” 
court of Rome for his dedication, and was proſecuted for it 4 
long time after. His works were put into the Index 
Expurgatorius, where he was branded as # calviniſt, and al 
author damnate memoriæ, of condemned memor 4 | 
diſgrace: which gave him great uneaſineſt and concern and} 
in order to be freed from it, having laid his eaſe before eure . 
dinal Granville, he applied, by the advice of Arias Mon k 
direQly to the pope, and prepared an apology,” ſhewing” ws 
indiſpenſable neceſſity he was under of giving rd the vide | 
of king, and, at the ſame time proteſting is ane cer 


good catholic. Abri a 


Before che death of Edward, he renin to CO | 
try, and led a ſedentary life, cloſely purſuing his ſtudies: but,. 
upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, he returned thither; and, 
being a very good poet, he publiſhed, in 1554, an epithals. 
mium on the marriage * Philip II. with that ueen. This 
addreſs could not fail of making an eelat, introduei 
him in a favourable light to that court; whence” he wou 
probably have made a conſiderable fortune, had not the turbulent 
fate of thoſe times driven him home again. He confined him 
ſelf ſome time in Horn, but, 1 — a 5 
and repaired the diſappointment he ſuſtai reſpecti - 
finances in England, by marrying a handſome y Se. . 
woman, who brought him à good fortune; which he knew 
how to improve by making the moſt of che dedications to his 
books, of which he publithed three at Haerlem in 1536. 
Some years after he accepted an offer from the king of | 
Denmark, to be his phyſician, with a conſiderable falary, and 
removed to Copenhagen; but, neither liking the elimate nor 
genius of the inhabitants, he left the country very abruptly, 
without even taking leave of the king. This was probably in 
1564. Returning to Haerlem, he practiſed phyfic, and wis 
made principal of the college, or great ſchool, in 3 _ | 
He continued there till the place was beſieged b). „ marr i 

ining 
aſſi 


in 1573, when he found meer 46/2600 o er be, by 
leave to attend the prince of Orange, who defired his aſſiſt- 
ance as a phyſician: but the rifling and plundering of his i- 
brary, when the city was taken, throw him into the utmoſt 
prief. He had left a great many works in it, which had co, 
im much'pains and labour; and the loſs was aggravated by - 
a a that they W Jn 
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this | exigency he went to Middleburgh, ; where the prince 
had procured him a public ſalary to practiſe phyſic: but the 


air of the country, did not agree with, his conſtitution 1 and 
he fell into ſome; diſorders, which, with, the grief he felt for 
the loſs of his library, put an end to his life in 1575+ | There 
was a defign to have given him a profeſſorſhip, at Leyden, 
which univerſity was but juſt riſing when he died. He had 
2 prodigious memory, which enabled him to treaſure up a 
vaſt ſtock of learning. Beſides his ſkill in phyſio, which 
was his profeſſion, he was an hiſtorian, poet, philoſopher, 

and underſtood: perfectly eight languages. His works make 
up 24 articles, among which are, Lexicon Græco- Latinum, 
1548; Adagiorum ab Eraſmo omiſſorum centuriæ octo & 
dimidia, 1558: which laſt was publiſhed after his death, as 
others of his pieces were. « „ eee ee 
- JUNiUS, or Dv JON (Francis), profeſſor of divinity 
at Leyden, was deſcended of a noble family; and born at 
Bourges, 1545. At 13, he began to, ſtudy. the law; and 
afterwards went to Geneva, to ſtudy the languages; but, being 
| reſtrained and defeated in his purſuits, for want of a proper 


ſupport from his family, he reſolved to get his bread by teaching 


ſchool. He followed this way of life in Geneva, till 1565; 
when he was made miniſter. of the Walloon church at Ant- 
werp. But this was both a troubleſome and dangerous poſt, 
on account of the tumultuous conflicts between the papiſts 
and proteſtants at that time: and he was ſoon obliged to quit 
it, and to withdraw into Germany. He went firſt to Heic 


berg. where the elector, Frederic III. received him very gra- 


| cioufly. He then made a viſit to his mother, who: was mill 
living at Bourges; after which, returning to the Palatinate, he 
was made miniſter of the church of Schoon there. This was 
but a ſmall congregation; and, while he held it, he was 
ſent by the elector to the prince of Orange's army, during 
the unſucceſsful expedition of 1568. He continued chaplain 
to that prince till the troops returned into Germany; when 
he reſumed his church in the Palatinate, and reſided upon it 
till 1579. This year his patron, the elector, appointed him 
to tranſlate the Old Teſtament, jointly with Tremellius: and 
this employ brought him to Heidelberg. He afterwards read 
public lectures at Neuſtadt, till prince Caſimir, adminiſter of 
the electorate, gave him the divinity-profefſor's chair at Heidel- 
berg. He returned into France with the duke de Bouillon; 
and paying his reſpects to Henry IV. that prince ſent him upon 
ſome employ to Germany. Returning to give an account of 
the diſcharge of his commiſſion, and paſſing through Holland, 
he was invited to be diyinity-profeſſor at Leyden; and, obtain- 
ing the permiſſion of the French ambaſſador, he accepted the 


offer: 
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offer ; this was in 1592. He had paſſed throdgh many ſcenes 
of life, and he wrote an aceount of them himſelf this year: 
aſter Mhich, he filled the chair at Leyden. with great reputa - 
tion, for the {pace of ten years, nen wry, ſnatched uy 
the plague in 1602. Af bn 480 Eri | 

He was: married no leſs. than Wan binnen . by his thind 
with had a ſon, who is che ſubject of the next article; The 
titles of his works are 64 in number; ſo that he ſhould ſeem 
to have-known no other pleaſures than ; what aroſe from la- 
bour. What he is chiefly, and almoſt only; known for now, 
is his latin verſion of the ard text of the Bible, joindyiwinh 
Tremellius. Scaliger, according to his cuſtom, abuſed him 
while living, but extolled him When dead. Du Pin ſays, that 
he was certainly a good grammarian, but no very great divine. 
Bayle, calls him a k and an honeſt: man, ſo far from 
running into extremes with religious zealots as to believe that 

good men * N be ſaved in any communion. In the account 
of his o he relates of bimſelf two very extraordinary 
things: one, that, though in his youth he had a moſt ſingu- 
lar averſion to love, gallantry, or any connection with females, 
he yet lived to m four wives; Hh other, that he was in 
that ſeaſon of his life ſeduced into atheiſm, from Deen he | 
repreſents! bimſelf as almoſt miraculouſly. redeemed. 

JUNIUS. (Fxancrs) or FRangors Do JON, "has of 
the preceding, was born at Heidelberg in 1589; and received 
the firſt elements of his education at Leyden, apparently 
with a view to letters: but, upon the death of his father at 
1602, reſolving to go into the army, in the ſervice of the 
prince of Orange, he applied himſelf particularly to ſuch 
branches of the mathematics as are neceſſary to make a figure 
in the military life. He had made a good progreſs in theſe 
accompliſhments at 20 years of age; when the war, being 
concluded by a truce for 12 years in 1609, put him upon 
a different courſe. He determined to fall in with the ſtate 
of the times, and cultivate the arts of peace by a cloſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy. At this time he collected, digeſted, and 
publiſhed, ſome of his father's writings. After ſome: years 
ſpent-thus in his own country, he 'refolved, for: farther im- 
provement, to travel abroad. With that view, he went firſt 
to France, and then croſſed the water to England, in 1620. 
He recommended himſelf, by his learning and the ſweetneſs 
of his manners, to the literati there; and, being taken into 
the family of Thomas earl of Arundel, he continued in it for 
the ſpace of 30 years. During his abode there, he made 
frequent excurſiohs to Oxford, chiefly for the fake of tlie 
Bodleian and other libraries: whete, meeting with ſeveral 
ee books, he reſolved to make an W 3 
an 
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many etymologies neceſſary to clear up the Flemiſh, Belgic, 


German, and Engliſh, languages; and therefore devoted him- 


ſelf wholly to that ſtudy. He afterwards learnt the ancient 
language of the Goths, Francs, Cimbri, and Frifons ; 'where- 
by he diſcovered the etym of ſeveral Italian, French, 
and Spaniſh, words: for, the Goths, Vandals, French, Bur- 
gundians, and Germans, ſpread their language in the 
> 160 they conquered, of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill 
t, N | | OF wes BU 293 $ITTI TL 
After he had applied himſelf ſufficiently for the acquiring 
of theſe languages, he diſcovered, as he declared both pri- 
vately and publicly, that the Gothic was the mother of all 
the Teutonic tongues: © whence ſprang the old Cimbrian, 
tranſmitted to poſterity by the remains of the” Runic, as 
likewiſe the Swediſh, Daniſh, Norwegian, Icelandiſh; in 
which the inhabitants of the country expreſſed their thoughts 
at that time. From the anglo-ſaxon, which itſelf is either 
a branch of the Gothic or its fiſter, and daughter of the ſame 
mother, ſprang the Engliſh, Scotch, Belgic, and the old 
language of Frieſland. From the Gothic and Saxon languages; 
ſprang that of the Francs, which is the mother-tongue of 
Upper-Germany. He was ſo paſſionately fond of this ſtudy; 


that, after 30 years chiefly ſpent upon it in England, being 


informed there were ſome villages in Friefland where the 
ancient language of the Saxons was preſerved, he went 
thither, and lived two years among'them - Then, returning 
into Holland, he met with the old gothic MS. called the 
Silver One; becauſe the four goſpels are written there in filver 
gothic letters. He devoted his whole ftudy in'the explication 
of it, which he completed in a little time; and publiſhed it, 
with notes of Dr. Marſhal, in 1665 [VJ]. He returned into 
England in 1674, in order to peruſe ſuch engliſh-faxon books 
as had hitherto eſcaped his diligence, eſpecially thoſe in the 
cottonian library. Oct. 1670, he retired to Oxford. He 
was now 87; and intended not to leave that beloved univerſity 
any more. At firſt, he had lodgings oppoſite to Lincoln 
college, for the ſake of Dr. Marſhall, rector of that ſociety; 
who had been his pupil in the ſtudy of the northern lan- 


guages, and was then a great critic, as well as Junius, in 


L 1 i 4 1 2 15 

Tr] The title is, “ Gloſſarium Go- antiquas duas, Gothicam ſo. & Anglo- 
thicum in qual uor evangelia Gothica, Saxonicam, cc.“ ibid. ee | ſome 
Dordrac. 7665,” 4to. Dr. Marſhall's account of Dr. Marſhall in Ath, Oxon, 
performance: is intituled, * Obſerva- Vol. LI. col. 782-3. ee 
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. langinge, which war here nepeed He 
perceived, by the knowledge he acquired in the anglo-ſaxon 
tongue, that it would be of ſervice to him for diſcovering 
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em. e lie ical to put 1 of his notes and 

elke nto and. to 1 the interruption ' | 
frequent yi 8 he W 5 an obſcute houſe in St, Ebbe's 
pariſh, where he dif ſted ſome thing for the preſs, and made 
Wag le if; ok, n 7 Ae IN: a e 

1 1697, upon the invication of his nef ew, Dr. Iſaac: 
Voffids, ma. of Windſor, he went to his noble and 
there was ſeized o of x feyer, which carried" him off Nov. igth 
following. © His corpſe was interred in St. George's chapel,” 
within caſtle; and the following year a table of White 
marble Was fixed to the wall, near his grave, with an in- 
ſeription in latin. He was not only 1 of great erudi - 
tion, but likewiſe led an excellent life, being Ay: from any 
viciqus habit, He did not thirft after-riches ot honours, bis 
books were his only care; and perhaps ho one ever ſtudied 
more, without prejudicing his health.” He uſed to riſe at 
four in the Morn „both winter and ſummer,” and fiudy till 
dinner-time; whi was at one: after dinner he uſed himſelf, 
for his health's ſake, till three, in ſome bodily exerciſe, - walk 
ing. or running: he returned to his ſtudies at three, and 
did not leave them till eight, when he went to ſupper, and 
then to bed He yery ſeldom ſtirred abroad, and neyer 
es ſome buſineſs obliged” him. \Notwithllanding* chis, 

njoyed a. perfeQ' ſtate of health, and Was never once ried 

ough he ſpent ſo long a ſeries of years in thus 2 | 
manner, poring upon barbarous books and wild words, 
making five Gothic or Teutonic Jexicons, yet it did not 
ways abe the gaiety of his temper, not even in his extreme 
old age He was free from peeviſhneſs, and affable. to thoſe 
who viſited him, though he did not like to be interrupted. 
We ſhall” now: ſpeak of his ' printed works. Befides the 
Gloſſatium Gothicum,” they are but few; the chief of 
which is that intituled «De pictura veferum, 1637“ 4to. 
and printed again, with es 1694, at Rotterdam, in 
folio. He. printed Iikewi an Engliſh tranſlation; intituled, 
« The Painting“ of the Ancients; in three books, with 
additions and aſierations, Lond. 1038. Tv the folio edition 
was prefixed his life, 50 Grevius. 2. Obſervationes 
in Viillerami Francicam paraphraſin Cantiei eanticotum, Amt. 
1655,” Bro. 3 Several let s in * Ger: Job. Voſhi & n. 
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Moulin, miniſter and rofeſſor at %an. 
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156 778 the names $4 two 1 in Na in 1 
8d and ſixteenth centuries, Philip 

Geneva. in 1497» and died in 1619. Jute. 1 bs 
brother, A ſay, only his couün, was 055 repu- 


unta aro 
in very oy rot ſtimation. ... 
JUNTA (Tone), a phyſician, as 3 15 of Venice; 
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he publiſhed, about the year 1554 a learned treatiſe 


the battles. of the ancients. 

JURET (Fxancs), 4 native of Dijon, was an ent 
ſeholar- and 2 hs He pobliſhed ſome notes on 8 "7 
wal ape youths! eres in the © Delicie Foctarum Gallorum.” 4 

4 (Pra * a 1 proteſtant divine, altos 

the Goliah proteſtants [a], was 1 Dec, 44. 
1637. His hes Baal Juriev, was miniſter of the * 
formed religion at Mer; his mother, the dap 15 of Peter da 
was ſent, after 
the firſt rudiments of his education under Rivet in Holland, 
to his maternal uncle Peter du Moulin, chen in England; 
where, having finithed his theological ſtudies, he took. ord 
in that church: but, upon the death of his father, being es 
home to ſucceed him at Mer, and finding what he had d 
England diſliked by the reformed in his own country, he fa. 


"#3 £0 


mitted to à re-ordination by rs, in the form of 


foreign. proteſtants.. After ſome tume, he officiated in 
French church of Vitri ; where the people e were ſo. much 45 
with bim, that they did all in their power to obtain him for 
their proper miniſter; and it was here that he com 4 
<« Treatiſe of Devotion.“ Before this, in 1670, he had bro 
himſelf into the notice of the public, by refuting a moet Hor 


miniſter 1 Saumur. Ne I was "afterwards invited fa 5 
where he diſcharged the office of profellor in divinity 


hebrew with great reputation. In, 1673, he wrote rag (Pre- 


ſervative ; againit which be ed to the IA 
of the N of hs on catholic church. 95 de Mens, bk bilhbop 
of Condom: and, in 1675, that prelate had iy uiſed the fi 
part of his work, intituled, A Vindication © the M F: ut 4 
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were the effect of enthuſiaſm, and what he called convicticn; 
and that, under this prepoſſeſſion, he gave inte the belief 
of a great number of prodigies, which he vouched for fo. 
| — e the accompliſhment. of the 


ro Se ie n R 
B is chagrin upon'this occaſion was great; and it was not 
a little heightened, when he thought himſelf inſulted upon 
the falſchood of his interpretations: He was ſo unfortunate 
as to quarrel with his beſt friends, becauſe they oppoſed his 
, ſentiments,” This drew him into violent diſputes,” and par- 
| ticularly with Mr. Bayle [c], who wrote Na vor him. The 
oppoſition of Bayle was the more reſen 1 him, as he 
had been a friend to him, and was inſtrumental in procuring 
him the philoſophical chair at Sedan in 1675. They ſeem 
to have been very intimately connected; for, after the ſup- 
. preſſion of that univerſity, - they were preferred together to 
different profeſſorſhips at Rotterdam in 1681; and they both 
wrote againſt Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm'“ in 1682. 
But here, it is ſaid, the firſt ſeeds of the quarrel between them 
were ſown. Both the pieces excelled in different ways. 
Jurieu's was more complete and full than Bayle's, and he 
anſwered Maimbourg with a great. deal of ſtrength; but then 
the reader did not meet there with that eaſy and natural ſtyle, 
thoſe lively and-agreeable reflections, which diſtinguiſhed: the 
latter. The preference given to Bayle was obſerved by Jurieu 
with diſdain : he began to look upon Bayle as his competitor, 
_ conceived a jealouſly and hatred for him; and to what length 
it was carried afterwards may be ſeen in the article of Bayle. 
In ſhort, it muſt not be diſſembled, that our author's con- 
duct was far from being commendable in regard to Bayle, or 
any of his antagoniſts. Even thoſe ſynods, where his authority 
was the greateſt, engaged in the conteſt, and juſtified Mr. 
Saurin, . paſtor of Utrecht, and other perſons of merit, whom 
Jurieu had not ſpared to accuſe of heterodoxy ; nay; the 
matter was carried ſo far, that, in ſome of theſe church par- 
laments, there paſſed decrees, wherein, though his name 
was not mentioned, yet the opinions he had advanced upon 
baptiſm, juſtification, and the new ſyſtem of the church, were 
abſolutely condemned. Theſe troubles continued while he 
lived, and at length threw him into a lowneſs of ſpirits, under 
which he languithed for ſeveral years before his death ; for he 
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(o)] See the article of Zuerius Box- nods againſt our author, upon informa- 
horns, in the laſt volume of his Dit. tion of his having maintained, that it 
Rem. (v}, where there is a particular was lawful to hate one's enemies. 
account of the proceedings in ſome ſy- e e 175 
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JURIN (Dr. 


was ſecretary of the 'Royal* 
preſident of tbe College 


other af his writings are mentioned below ol. 
5 Fase, a" diſtinguiſhed perſon, 5 . „ 
vag medicine and 3 with equab ſucceſs, He 


in London, as well as 


of Phyſicians there. He had great 


diſputes with 'Michellofti upon the momentum of running 
waters, with Robins upon diſtinct viſion, and with the par- 


tizans of Leibnitz upon moving bodies. 


A treatiſe of his 


4 upon. Viſion" 1s | prinited * in Smith's ' Nos © Optics.” He died 


in eee 


*JUSSIEU: (aero de), an eminent botaniſt, was born 
at Lyons in 1586. He cultivated, with ſo mach ſucceſs, a 


talent for natural hiſto 


„ "which Severed: itfelf in his car- 


lieſt years, that, in 19 25 he obtained a place in the 


of Sciences. 


After traverſing various 


patts of Europe, he 


ſettled in Paris, where he publiſhed various works on the moſt 


intereſting parts of natural hiſtory, He made ans 
Tournefort, aud methodized and abridged. 
lier; on the pants of France, Spain, and Italy. 


ppendix to 
the work of Barre , 
He alſo 


practiſed phyfic, and was remarkable on all occaſions for 
ving a diſtiuguiſhed preference to the poor, to whom he not 
"2 gave advice, but alms. He nevertheleſs left behind him 
a very conſiderable fortune, of which his brother Bernard was 
che heir. He died We an apoplexy, at the > of 725 in 


1758. 


ass Ev (Binwan)+ brotherof the! receding, was mY 
a native of Lyons, and born in 1699. 


Like his brother, he 


was a practitioner of phyſic, and eminent for his botanical 


{kill and reſearches,” 


15) Theſe n ue 4 Hiſtoire 
qu Calviniſme þ& du rh ps miſe en 
rallele, &c. 1683 ; Lettres paſtoral 


ſabjeR of the arcompliſhment of the 
prophecies. In one of them, for _ 


1695, having quoted, as proof 


favourable intentions of the ales, a 


propofal for peace, drawn up 22 the 
ed 


diet of Ratiſbon, which had been 
by a ſpeculative, politician. in Amſter- 


dam, he was. ſo vaſtly aſhamed of his 


having been impoſed upon by this fiti- 
tious piece, that he inftantly printed 


another edition, of his, 2875 in "dich 


he omitted that article. arallele de 
trois Lettres paſtorales de Mr. Jurieu, 
Kc 1696," noted in 3 Wy 1 
concerning defamatory 2 the 


convaincu;'“ „ Traits biſtopique 


Fg OT Gude 


He was member of various learned aca- 
demies in Forope. He Was curator of the plants of the Royal 


ai Rayle's bid. « Traits de Ponte 
de Vegliſez Sec. 1688; © Le vray ſyſ- 


teme de Vegliſ- & la veritable analyſe de 
trois tome Theſo letters are upon the 


l &c. 16861“ K L'eſprit de Mr. 
Arnauld, 1684; «« Abrégé de PFhiſ- 
toire du concile de Trente, &c. 1683 ;** 


the. © Les an contre le papiſe 


me, 16 « Le Janſenifte con vaincu 
de vaine SOAR 1 6 Le philoſo- 
phe de Rotterdam accuſé, atteint, 4 | 


tenant le jugement d'un 22 far . 

theologie myſtique, &c. 10037 
« Jugemert fur les m&thodes rizides & 
relachtes, &c. 1636 ;“ „ Traits de la 


nature & la grace; Apologie pour | 
Taccompliſſement de 3 1 4 
on * en en * | 
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S Jus rn 


Garden at Paris, and invited by the ki 1272 Lk 
tend the arrangement of a botanical 

was highly eſteemed by his royal 

was no leſs "honourable, the Eendhip an 

neus. He had numerous pupils, mat wn myo inal 
regarded, and died in poſſeſſion * univerſal eltern in 2777. 
in the 99th year of his age. 

Jus TEL (Cusisrorugn), counſelor and eee + to 
the French king, waz born at Paris, 1580. Having excel- 
Jent parts, and a ſtrong bent to letters, he made u great p ro- 
greſs; and, as ſoon as he left the college, applving binſalf to 
the ſtudy of the councils and eccheſiaſtical hiſtory, be pub- 
liſhed 4 Code of Canons af the Church univerſal, and 
the Councils of Africa, with Notes.” He held a literary chr- 
reſpondence with the moſt learned men of his time, as Uther, 
Salmaſius, Rlondel, Sir Henry Spelman, . others, till his 
He had the cha- 


death, which happened at Paris in 1649. 
racter of knowing more of the middle a 


oy vs Ta 5 00 


time. Beſides the Code already mentio 

1645, The genealog ical Hiſtory of the Hons pct ir 
and divers collections f Greek and Latin canons, from 1 ral 
-MSS. which formed the <* Bibliotheca; juris canonici veteris, 


publiſhed at Paris in 1068, in 2 vols. folio, 
and our author's ſon: concerning whom { 


ticle. 


William Voet 
ls next ar- 


JUSTEL (Henzy), born at Paris i in 2956 and ſecretary 
and counſellor to the king, was a man of diſtinguiſhed learn- 
ing himſelf, as alſo a remarkable .enconrager of it in others. 
'His houſe was the uſual reſort of men of letters, among whom 
we find Mr. Locke and Dr. Hickes ; which ſhews that it was 


open to men of all complexions and principles. 
Mr. Juſtel always profeſſed a particular reſpe 
nation, and had an acquaintance with man 


In reality, 
for the Engliſh 
men there. 


He foreſaw the revocation of the edi& of Nantz, ſeveral years 
before it happened n the dane * Hickes "Re 


| . 5 
"Tv There is asd & 4 remark- 
able i in this affair, that the reader muſt be 
| Pleaſed with the following account of it, 
Pom a letter of Dr. Hickes to a friend. 
This gentleman, who, upon his travels 
abroad, made 'a conſiderable ſtay at 
Paris, ſet apart one day in the week for 
viſtting Mr. Juſtel. In one of theſe viſits, 
after ſome diſcourſe about the Proteſtant 
churches, obſerved by Dr. Hickes to be 
iy many places demoliſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the edi of Nantz, * Alas, 
| Sigg? ſays. Mr, Juſtel, i as I am wont 


% 


to talk in ane ae ſol 7 
tell you a ſecret, that almoſt none of us 
knows beſides myſelf :our extirpation is 
8 we muſt all de bani our 
otry, or turn papiſts. 1 tell it you, 
hecauſe'I intend to come into tad 1 
where I have many friends; and that, 
when I come to ſee, you among the reſt, 
Pers remember that I tald it 
pon this, 1 aſked him, how long it 
would be before this fad perſecution 
would be put into execution? ＋ 


* 363 five yearsat in 


ius i A 
ge ſent by Dr., Hickes the original MS. in Greek of the 
% Cadones eccleſice” univerſalic,” publiſhed-by his father, and 

cher choice Mg to de preſented to rhe univerſity of Oxford: 
_ the receipt of which benefaction, that learned body con- 
ed on him the degree of LL. D. June 23, 1675. He left 
Paris in 168 1, upon the perſecution of the Proteſtants; and, 
coming to London, was, ſome time after, made keeper of 5 
2 ks $ library at 'St. James's, to Which is annexed a 
| tier wart rey au He held this place till his 
ban Sept. 1693, and de e Wee 
n 
ö — wrote an W the litles whereof may be 
ſeen i in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library. 
© JUSTIN, an” ancient Latin | hiſtorian,” who i the 
"4 work of Trogus Pompeius, and by that abridgement 
has (they ſay) occaſioned” the loſs of the original But we 
ſuſpect, that they miſtake the cauſe for the effect: for, it is 
much more probable, that the neglect of the original occa- 
ſioned the abridgement; as commonly happens in the de- 
cline of letters. Who Juſtin was, and when he lived, is al- 
| uncertain: certainly not in the reign of Antoninus 
rus, as ſome have imagined. The abridgement is in 44 
' books, oomprizing a hiſtory” of the world from Ninus to 
Auguſtus Cular ; und is — with great . and ele- 
gance, exceptin __ and there a word, which favours: of 
encroaching” La Mothe le Vayer thinks his 
manner of writing —— to be worthy" the age of 
Auguſtus rather than that of the Antonines.““ There are 
editions of him i in all Gzes; and the beſt crition; e d 
| ius, have written notes upon bim. 
JUSTIN (farnamed-the- 'MaxTYR), one of the earlieſt 
ters of the chriſtian church, was born at Neapolis, the 
ancient Sichem of Paleſtine, in the province of Samaris, 
His father Priſcivs, being a Gentile Greek, brought him up 
in e had him edueated in all the Gre- 
cian learni . To complete his ſtudies, he 
travelled to tour on this occaſion; as being | 
the e more myſterious and recondite literature at this 


ume: he was ſhewn, ag he tells you, at Alexandria, the 're= 


main o thoſe: cells where the ferency tranſlators of the 


ee tape! ho ag; . 1 clufion was thrown out of the houſs of 
foretold the time,—After he had been lords]; he ſaid, Sir, don't you rem 
* time in London, he made a viſit to what 1 told you of the pe 

the doctor at his houſe om Tower-hill ; eb dong? colin ae ores 
where X the . enn 
Na ded | Te Orb N 
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SM 1 n royato 38 agvitt. aft vs. an l ' 
Bible performed what is. called the Septuagint Verſion. He 
had, from his firſt application to philoſophy, diſliked the 
ſtoic and'peripatetic ;: and choſe the ſect of Plato, with whoſe 
ideas he was greatly taken, and of which he reſotyed to make 
bimſelf maſter. | He was proſecuting this deſigu in contem- 
plation and ſolitary walks by the ſeayſide, when there met 
him one day a grave and ancient perſon of .a venerable aſpect, 
who, falling into diſcourſe upon the ſubject of his thoughts, 
turned the converſation, by degrees, from the. fancied” excel- 
lence of platoniſm to the ſuperior perfection of Chriſtianity ; 
and performed his part ſo well, as to raiſe an ardent curioſity 
in our platoniſt to enquire into the merits ot that religion. 
He gives this account himſelf, in his Dialogue with Try · 
pho;“ and the ieſult of that enquiry, was his converſion, 
which happened about the 16th year of Trajan's reign, A.C. 
© 322-127 7 55535 209% e Footy 
3 of hi- old friends among the Heathens were not a 
little troubled at the loſs of fo eminent a perſon: for their 
ſatisfaction, therefore, he drew up an account of his conduct, 
with the reaſons of it, in the vie v of btinging them into the 
ſame ſentiments. However, in laying down his former pro- 
feſſion, he ſtill retained the ancient dreſs; preaching and de- 
fending the Chriſtian religion under his old philoſophio garb, 
About 


. the pallium, or cloak, of the Grecian philoſophers. 
; the beginning of Antoninus Pius's reign, he went to Rome, 
/ and there he ſtrenuouſſy ſet bimſelf to defend; and promote 
the Chriſtian cauſe: in which ſpirit finding the heretio Mar- 
cion very: buiy in propagating his pernicious principles, be re- 
ſolved particularly to oppoſe him. This heretic was the 
ſon of a biſhop born in Pontus, and, for deflowering a vir- 
gin, had been excommunicated. Upon f this, he fled to 
Rome, where he broached his extors: the chief of which 
was, „That chere are two Gods, one the creator of the 
world. whom he fuppoſed to be the God of the Old heſtament, 
and the author of evil; the other a more ſovereign and ſupreme 
being, ortator of more excellent things, the —— of Chrilt, 
whom he ſent into the world to diſſolve the law and the pro- 
phets, and to deſtroy the works of the other Deity, Wwhom he 
ſty led the God of the: jew. Juſtin encountt red this hereizc 
both in word and writing, and comp: ſed a book againſt his 
principles, which he alſo publiſtiede In the ſame ſpirit when 
the Chriſtians came to be more ſeverely dealt with, traduced, 
defamed, and perſecuted, hy virtue of the ſtanding laws of the 
empire, Juſtin drew up his firſt apology about the year 160 


and preſented it to he emperor, with à copy bf his predeęęſſor 
Adrian's reſcript, commanding that the Chriflians Thould nb 
a0 ee 


* 


1 


IF 


be needleſely and aut vexel: "This addreſs. wit pot with- | 
out its ſaceeſs : the emperor, being in ' his. own. nature” of a 
merciful and ous . Was moved to give oaders, 


"or EL F Tuſtin Wade 2 viſit into the Eaſt; 


ang, other parts, Pen to Epheſus. Here he, fel 2 


and acquaintance of Trypho, a Jew. of great note; 
2 whom he engaged in a diſpute, that held fo _, two days: 
an account whereof he N wrote in a piece, intituled 
his 4. Dialogue with*T the concluſion we . 
he was then ready to ſet fail to * He returned at 
laſt to Rome, where he had frequent conferences with one 
Creſcens, a philoſopher. of ſome repute in that city; a man, 
who had endeavoured to traduce the Chriſtians, and. repreſer 
their mon. under the moſt infamous character. Mean while, 
he preſented his tecond apology. to Marcus Antoninus on the 
following occzfion.” A woman at' Rome had, together with 
Her huſband, lived in all manner of wantonneſs, and, from a 
vicious . courſe. of | life, had been converted to chriſtianity ; 
but, being reclaimed herſelf, ſought alſo to reclaim her buſ- 
band, till, at length, finding ha quite obſtinate, ſhe pre 
cured a bill of dworce. The man, - enraged at this, "accuſed. 
her to the emperor of being a chriſtian: but, ſhe putting in a 
petition for leave to anſwer it, he relinquiſhed. that proſecu- 
tion; and. falling upon her converter, one Ptolomeus, pro- 
cured his impriſonment and condemnation. On that occaſion, 
Lucivs, a chriſtian, being preſent, preſumed to repreſent, how 
hard! it was, that an innocent and virtuous man, charged Win 


no crime, ſhould be adj odged to die, merely for bearing the | 


name of a chriſtian: a procedure, that muſt certainly be a 

reflection upon the government; which words were no hate 
out of his mouth, than he, together with a third perſon, were 
ſentenced to the ſame fate. The ſeverity of theſe, proceedings 
awakened Juſtin's 2 Wot and care for the reſt of his brethren; 
and he immediately. his ſecond apology,. wherein, 
among other thin gs, he 3 heavy complaints of the malice 
and enyy of his bones Creſcens. . The philoſopher, : nettled 
at this charge, ſet himſelf to turn, the emperor's disfayouir 


3 Juſtin ; and, Whether or not through the mfluence of 
reſcens, he Was ſoon after, with fix of his companions, | 
appreh-nded-and brought before the prefect of the city. After: | 


their examination,” this ſentence.was pronounced, 12 45 
who refuſe to facrifice #4 the gods, and to obey t 
edicts, be firſt ſcourged and then beheaded, according 10 the 


laws; which was pot in execution upon Juſtin. and: the reſt. 


"This, happened, according to Baroniys, e 165 not * 
* 


* 
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that = 1 We e treated more gently, and more 
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„ JUSTINIAN. 


uſt hi n 
x Fe Ee of 8 Me to a procure 


jm the croww of ma 
Ne che Ert Roman empt pr of ** name, Was 
nephew of Juſtin I. and ſucceeded his uncle in the imperial 
2 bb rg I, $975 He began his reig n with the charafter 
ious prince, publiſhing vey 1 ſevere wy a vin 
3 and ruined churches; in this f 127 
actually declared N protector of the church. 9 
Was ifs re-eſtabliſhing chriſtianity | at home, he carried 11 
army a ainſt the enemies of the empire abroad, with much 
Faccels, that he reinſtated it in its ancient lory. e. was 
very happy in having the beſt general of the age. mag 
odds the Perhans for biin 1 in 528, 542, and 7 * 
Agde general exterminated the Vanda , and took” ej 
mer! priſoner | in 533. He alſo recovered ered Africa 00 
empire 71 a 'new conqueſt ; vanquiſhed the Goths in Ital 
1 ive their King Vitiges ; and, laſtly, defeated 5 
M 'the Samaritans. Bur, i in the midſt of theſe gloriogs 
ucctles without doors, | the As hid was near finkin ng der 
'a potent faction within. b Hypalius, Pompeius, and obus, 
"thiee nephews of the emperor . WhO Yao i imme- 
Grate predeceſſor of Juſtm, combini age * The 
dangerobs inſurrection, in order to e Ja inian. 
conſpirators made two parties, one called the V ex the 


cher Veneti; and at len th W ſo Akers that the 
| Emperof, in deſpair of being ab 1 reſiſt rk began t to 


"think of quitting the palace; and had certainly ſubmitted to 
that diſgrace, had not the empreſs Theodoſia, his' CO 
vexed at his betraying ſo much tameneſs, and repr oachin 

' with his puſillanimity, put new ſpi pirits into him. Fin f + br 


prevailed ſo far, that he fortigel himſelf inſt the reels 


and ſucceeded. - Belifarius and Mundus defer him ſo 
that the conſpiracy was broken, and the above-mentioned ring- 
Teaders capitally puniſhed. TOI 
The empire being now. in the full enjoyment of profound 
peace and tranquillity, Juſtinian made the beſt uſe of it, Yy 
.collefting the immenſe variety and number of the Roman 


; ws into one 6d To' this 835 he ſelected ten of the moſt 


empire; Who, reviſing the Gregorian, 


ble lawyers in 
| T1 heodoſia 15. and Hermoge nian codes, compiled one body, 


called Code,“ out Per them, to which che emp 
ve his own name. This may be called the ſtatute law, 'as 


Vs | config o of the reſcripts of the empexors.; but the reduQion 


Se pore was à much, more difficylt taſk. It Was 
made vp of the deciſions of the jugges and other mec 
n with the authoritative pit es of tha #7 emin 


us NIA "WM 


1 rs; all 8 ſcattered, without ander, in no 
tees 2000 . upwards. e reduced to 

the number of 50'; but ten years were ſpent in Qi apa. 
However, che deſign was completed in 533, and the name "© 
Vigeſts or Moor given to it. Beſides theſe, for the | 
chiefly of young ſtudents in the law, Juſtinian ordered 8 | 
books of inſtitutes to be drawn up, "conn an abſtract 

abridgement of the text of all ths þ laws: | Jt, 7 the lags 

of modern date, poſterior to that of the z 

into one volume in the your Sar, called the 6 Novelle,” 

New Code.“ 
Every one is ſenſible of the prodigious ana which 
ſuch a regulation of the law .muſt be to the public? we need 
not obſerve, that it is this moſt important tranſaction in he 
ſtate, which has rendered Juſtinian's name immortal. His 75 
conduct in eccleſiaſtical affairs was ,raſh and inconſiderate. 9 
For inſtance, Theodotus, wy of. Italy, had obliged pop 

Agapetus to go to Conſtantinople, in vr to ſubmit Tok | 1 

ce with the emperor. Juſtinian received him very graciouſly; | 
ut, withal, injoined him to communicate with Anthenius, 

patriarch of Conſtantinople. That patriarch being et 

a heretic at Rome, the pomtiff refuſed, to obey the command; 

and, when the emperor” thicatened to puniſh his diſobec 
with baniſhment, he anſwered, without any emotion, 1 
8 I was come before a chriſtian prince, but 1 find a 
Diocletian.” The reſult was, that the hardineſs and reſolution 
of the pope brought the emperor to a ſubmiſſion. Accordingly 
CR a aF oviq and an orthodox prelate ut: into 2 


"TIT 


After this, Juſtinian, reſolving to take by. op; of the 
difference between the three chapters, publiſh reſcript for 
that purpoſe, in form of a conſtitution, which created 
diſturbances in the empire. He alſo (exerted his authori 
_ againſt the attempts of the Popes Sylverius 'and Vigilius, bo 
before and after the celebration of the fifth general council h 
in 553. Towards the latter end of his life, he fell into an 
erroneous opinion concerning Chriſt's body; which he main- 
tained had, never been ee, ng nor ſu je&t to the natural 
infirmities of a human body. He carried it fo far as to pre- 
pare an edict againſt thoſe who maintained the contrary opi> . 
nion, and intended to publiſh it; but was prevented N N 
ane which happ d ſuddenly, in 565, at the age © 
od after a reign of 39 It was this emperor-who. 
aboliſhed the 72 dun a = obs hm 4 
and particularly the famous Sancta 5 a tino 
eſteemed a A N of e WR 
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JUSTINIANI (St. Lawzence), the firſt patriarch. of 


Venice, was deſcended. of a noble family, and born tlieie 


1381. He took the monk's habit in the monaſtery of St. 


* 221 | 128 6. 
in Alga, before he was a deacon; and, in 142 


became general of that congregation, to whom he gave an ev 
Cellent ſet of rules, which were afterwards Obſerved, and made 
kim eftezmed as one of their founders. Po 
gave him the biſhopric of Venice, of which he Was the firſt 


* 


patriarch, from the year 1451. This holy prelate died in 145 1 


- and was canonized in 1690 by Alexander. VIII. He left ſeveral 


e IV. 


works of picty, which were printed together at Lyons in 


2568, and again at Venice 1755, folio; to Which is 
% ̃ ͤ » ͤ •˙m̃ hs eds rar th 

_JUSTINIANI (BTZ AND), nephew. of the above, was 
born at Venice, 140-8. He purſued his firſt ſtudies under 
Guarint of Verona, and continued them at Padua, where he 


- * 
+ :, : . - 
a 1 > 


: 
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took his doctor's degree. Nie be put on the 


ſenator's robe at the age of 19, yet he ſtill proſecuted his 
findics under Francis Philelphi and George de Trebiſonde, 
whom: he took into his houſe, and retained there, till mw 


4 * 


u commiſſions. Upon his return to Venice, he was 


Calixtus III. ſent for him to Rome, 1 bim id 
t ambaſſador to Lewis XI. of France, who made him 


a knhtin 1641. He went afterwards ſeveral times ambaſſador 
to Rome from the republic; and, in 1407,, was. made com- 
mandant of Padua. He afterwards became à member of the 
council of ten, and bore the dignity of Sage Grand no leſs than 


26 times. In 1474, he was elected procurator of St. Mark, a 


pelk next to that of duge. He died in 1489, leaving ſeveral 


works.in latin; the principal of which is * De Origine urbis 


Yeuetarum,” 1492, and 1534. l. 
_ JUSTINIANI (Avcvusr1n), . biſhop, of Nebo, one of 
the moſt learned men of his time, was deſcended” from a 
| branch of the ſame noble family with the former; and born 
at Genoa in 1470. After having reſided ſome time at Va- 
lencia in Spain, he entered into the order of St. Dominic at 
Paris in 1488; when he took the name of Auguſtin, in the 
room of Pantaleon, which he received at his baptifin. Soon 
after, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and knowledge 


in the 18 which be acquired in a very ſhort time; 


fo that Leo X. named him to the biſhopric of Nebo, in the 
Hand of Corſica; in which capacity he aſſiſted in the fifth 


council of Lateran, where he oppoſed ſome articles of the 


ooncordat between France and the court of Rome. The ſms 
revenue of his dioceſe made him deſire a better, and h. 


petitioucd the pop: for that purpoſe : but Francis I. who was. 


patron 


& 


JUYENAL. 1 
tron. of learned, men, , rom him to France, by making him. | 
| pt 0 with a 25 penſion; and he was alſo Tregius. 
profeſſor of Hebrew for five years at Paris Regurniig to, 
Genoa in 1522, he found 5 ching in confufion, k the; 
ſedition of the "Adornes ; whereupon he went to his. 
| dioceſe, and diſcharged all the duties of a good prelate, till te. : 
year 1531. In a voyage from Genoa to Nebo, he al,. 
together with the veſſel in which he was embar 1535. 
By his laſt will, he left his library to the republic of Genoa... 

He compoſed ſome pieces, the moſt conſiderable of £ which 
is, „ Pfalterium Hebrzum, Grecum, Arabicum, & Chal- i 
dæum, cum tribus Latinis interpretationibus & gloſs,” 
This was the firſt pſalter of the kind which had appeare in 
print, and it is commended Huetius. There came Lig | 
alſo “ Annales de republica 'Genoenſi,” at Genoa, in x5: 
but this was poſthumous, and imperfect. There is like-. 
wiſe aſcribed to him A tranſlation of Maimonidis * 6 * 
Nevochim.“ - 2 15 

JUSTTIANI (Fanto), bln i Sende in 160 was 
biſhop of Ajaccio, where he died in 1627. He publiſhed two. 
works, © Index Univerſalis materiarum' Biblicarum,"” and 4 
commentary on the book of Tobit. : 

JUVARA (PaiLIie), an eminent Sicilian architect. of 
whoſe {kill and taſte various ſpecimens may be ſeen at Turin 
and its vicinity. Philip the Vth, of Spain, expreſſed a ke. 
to have a magnificent palace conſtructed from a model by- 
Juvara. The artiſt accordingly. went to Madrid, and pro- 
duced one for the inſpection of the king. The queen, who 
had other 'purpoſes for the royal treaſure, aſfiſted by her 
favourite mmiſter Patino, objected to the model as inadequate 
to the grandeur of a-Spaniſh monarch. Juvara accordingly was 
ordered to conſtruct a ſecond of greater ſplendour. Upon this 
- he laboured three years, when a ſecond objection was raiſed'to 
this from the ſame quarter, that it exceeded the ability of the 
royal treaſury to accompliſh. . Juyara was then directed to 
form a third model, not ſo confined as the firſt, nor ſo mag- 
nificent as the laſt. The architect, perceiving himſelf thus 
trifſed with, is ſaid ro have may of veration and Alppoint-" 
ment. 

JUVENAL ces Jumer);; d Abena ſatiriſt, Was 
born about the beginning of the emperor Claudius's reign, at 
Aquinum, a'town in Campania,” ſince made famous By the 
birth of Thomas (thence ſtyled) Aquinas, the mu- med 
founder of the ſcholaſtic "bilofophy: His father was probably a 
freed man, who, being rich, gave him à liberal education; and, 
agreeably to the taſte of the times, bred him up to eloquence. * 
lo this he 11 A 85 W Fronto the gram- 

marian, 
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niariat, and then, ds is gener Kur 
tilian; after which he attended the $5 whe 


| deres e for many years [y]. is 13 *. 
ha pre 56 — 4 of 42 915 at Rome, before be 


-n 


turned his thoughts to poetry; the ve ſtyle of which, in his. 
ſatires, f * long habit of Kl 4 ſubactum : 
redolent watore m, ſay the critics. He is b e t6 have 
been above 40 years of - when be recited his firſt eſſay to a 
ſmall * vr his friends ; but, being N gY by ew 
applauſe , he ventured a greater publication 1 

the eats of Paris, Domitian's favourite. at that time, oops: 
but # 1 player, whom our ſatiriſt had ſtrictured 
min mplained to the emperor, who . ſent the poe wa 
baer under pretence of giving him the comman of 


a cohort in the army, which was quartered at Pentapdlis, a 


city upon the frontiers of Egypt and Lybia. ber was not 
idle during his ftay there, 5 ſuch obſervations upob the 


Tidiculous ſuperſſitions of that blinded peo en as he aſterwards 


wrought up into a ſatire [n. Aſter Domitian's death, he 
returned to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned, not only againſt 
attacking the characters of thoſe in power under arbitrary 
princes, but againſt all perſonal reflections upon the 2 men 
then living; and therefore he thus wiſely concludes the 
debate, he is ſuppoſed to have maintained for a Puke, with 
2 friend, on this head, : in the firſt latire: - 2 4 


44 Keperier ia doddes date h in illos, 
4. Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 


C His 13th ſatire is addreſſed to Calvinus, who, be N bad 


then completed the 60th year of his age, and was born un- 
der the conſulſhip of Fonteius Capito: that is, A. U. C. 
811, and the 6th of Nero. If ſo, this ſatire was written 


anno U. C. 871, in the 3d year of Adrian, when Juvenal 


was above 70 years old, ſuppoſing him born in the middle or 
6th year of Claudius; and hence, as it is agreed that he at- 
tained to his goth e he mutt have died about the 11th 
year of Adrian. 


In his perſon he was of a Ei ſtature, which made ſhes: | 


think him of Gallic extraction. We meet with Ae 


tr] Martial, with when durtulad 8 forge of his firſt ſatires, | 
contracted an early acquaintance, had though without naming him; where he 
addreſſed three epigrams to him, viz, ſays, Inſtit. lib, x. c. 1. ſpeaking of the 
Ep. 235 and 91, lib. 7, and Ep. 118, lib. Roman ſatire, « Sunt clari hodie quo- 
123 in the ſecond of which he gives. him que, & qui olim nominabuntur.” 2 
the title of eloquent, and ſpeaks of him ſs] Wr 
as atetiding the bar. are now publiſhed, 1 

an is thought 0e ba. ee e n Ih 


Coen 
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concerning u 118 9 1 oy 55 way 19 nie; ut, Ka tl 
tenor, of his \ writibgs, be ſeems cds been a Bs Se, 
ſpirited Roman, and a friefid to h 
ieyo, bas been given to his character, as, a, ſatiriſt, b 

Bs 85 in h To ives of . Roman Pools * ee 
| comparing it with that of Horace and Perſius, he tells us, 
on the of the former was to be agreeable. rather 
bitter, to be familiar, en and inſtruQive;. 


1 ering be a eted A Nyle that ſhould be plain, 5 


wit an Perſius, on the Le hand, agreeably- 

Ugo the ſtoic philo ph., which be profeſſed, 
hoſe to infiru& and. reform, rather than pleaſe, * wrote 
in a higher ſtyle ; but his ſeyerity is too great, and his cha- 
racter ſo ſerious, thar wit miſbecomes him whenever he ſeems 
to aim at it. Juvenal has undoubtedly improved on boch: 
he is elegant and witty with Horace, great and ſublime with 
Perfius, and to both their characters bas added the pomp of 
his own eloquence; which makes him the moſt entertaining, 
as well as rhe doſe writer, of the three,” He was the ſirſt 
_ who raiſed. the ſtyle of that poem to the eight ot 
tragedy. This be tells us himſelf; yer, not out of vanity, 
but to it from the nature of the fudject. He even under - 
values his poetry, when he inſinuates that the wickedneſs of 


the times would 1 8 a man to write e eee 
had no genius for poetry : + Tron + ANT 


« Si natura negat, tacit indignatio 8 1 4 cf 80e "9 


we Patel, e ego vel Cluvienus.“ Now: 


ce theſe perfeQions, be is charged: with a licen- 
tious boldneſs i in his expreſſions ; ; with expoling men per- 
ſons and names, and well as their vices; with DOOR into 
ſubje&s not decent to be mentioned; and with callin things 
too plainly by their ordinary names. As to the bulk part of 
this Charge, Cruſius obſerves, that the names, for the moſt 
part, are of perſons ſo loſt to all honour and virtue, that it 
was a piece of juſtice to lay open their, characters, thereby, 
if poſſible, to. deter others from imitating their abominable 


vices; and he was encouraged in it by the example of Luci- | 


lius, who, as he obſerves, by thus cutting to the quick, 
attually awakened the criminals. As to latter part * 
this charge, ſome excuſe might be offered, from the een 
practice of the ancients, which was too licentious in this 
particular, He might be farther juſtified by the authority of ſome | 
of the fathers of the chriſtian church, who thought themſelves 
_ in direct terms, to expoſe the obſcene n py 


berty and virtue... A ſtrong 5 
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lewd mythology of the heathens. But, after all, this Iicen- 
tiouſneſs is not juſtifiable, even when placed in the beſt light 
poſſible; nor will any polite writer, to ſay no more, attempt 
to imitate it. 0 e 
- JUVENAL (pz CarLencas Felix), bord at Pezenas 
in 1679. He wrote and publiſhed, at Paris, a volume on 
the Principles of Hiſtory,” as well as Effays' on the 
 Hiftory of the Sciences,” « be les Lettres, and « The Arts,” 
which was printed at Lyons, and paſſed through four editions. 
This laſt has been tranſlated both into German and Engliſh.” 
This writer died at Pezenas in 1760, leaving behind him an' 
excellent character for gentleneſs of manners, elegance of 
mind, and integrity of life. „„ 
UVENCUS CArus Vaccivs Aquitinvs), one of the 
chriſtian Ty and born of a noble family .in Spain. 
He wrote the life of Chriſt in Latin verſe, more remarkable 
for the correctneſs with which it follows the text of the 
goſpel, than for its ſpirit or elegance. It is to be found in 
the Corpus Poetarum,” publiſhed by Maittaire. 
FJUXON ((Wi1tLLtam), was a man of obſcure birth, but 
of great integrity and excellent underſtanding, and the mildeſt 
manners. Of his earlier life but little is known: he en- 


' . Joyed the friendſhip of Archbiſhop Laud, whom he had 


known at Oxford; and, through his means, was made biſhop 
of London and high treaſurer. His promotion gave great 
- offence, and in particular to the puritans ; but he acted, 
nevertheleſs, with great moderation and prudence in'a v 
troubleſqme office and turbulent times: He was ſelected by 
Charles the Firſt, to aſſiſt him in his devotions at the ſcaffold : 
and, on the reſtoration of Charles the Second, wag pro- 
moted to the higheſt dignity of the church. He died June 4, 
1663, at the age of 81. 7 e 
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KEATING rar, 208 Iriſh; A, 
of Tipperary, and author of a biſtory. of. e of bi 5 
country; which wa printed magniierdy, 10 0 N 
1 riacipal fami Ireland, He died- 
in | 44 W | K 
BLE (Jesu), an Engliſh | 1 8 be 4 
lawyer of eminence, during Crommell's. uſdepation, and borg 
in London, 1632. After N preparation, he was fiat LY 
Jeſus-college, [1 wn i : hence. he ſhortly; ny ; | 
fouls, of Mpich he was made.fellow by- the 8 9 ore | 
in 1648. He todk the degree of LL. B. in 1 nd, nod 2 
long after, went and ſettled at Gray 8 Inn, | | mo 8 
had been admitted ſtudent, aud became A bout 165 4 HH 
The following. year he went to Paris. After: t reſtorations 5 
he attended the King's Bench bar with ae, ay, 
continuing there as long, as the court tat, in all the tet 
from 1661 to 1710; which is the more remarkable, fince be 
was hardly ever known to be retained in any cauſe, or ſo mus 
as to make a motion there. He died ſuddenly, under 
gate · way of Gray's Inn, Aug . 1719, juſt as he was going 
take the air in a coach. He was a man of incredible induſtry, 
He publiſhed ſeveral books in his life-time ; . beſides which, "hs. 
left above 100 large folios, a1 and more than 59. thick qus tos 
in MS. He employed all- his time in writing ; which, facult le.” | 
was ſo. habitual. to him, that he continually laboured With bis 
pen, not only to report the law at the King's Bencb, Welt | 
minſter, but all; the ſermons-at Gray's. Inn chape boch = 3 
noon and ae ainounting to above 4000. This as the * Þ::5,, 08 
mode of when be was. young ;-and.there.is a mecha- Wes 3 


Niſm in ſome natures, which makes them fond of pt 0 eding 45 
they have ſet out. e eviagch, Þ 
The firſt; work he undertook for the F was "att, M 
new table, with many new references, to the ſtatute-bogk, 'Y 3 
1674+ 2. „% An 48 of the Laws againſt Recuſants, | = 
Kc. abridged, 1681, 80. 3. An Aſſiſtance Ni Jaftices * Os 
the — ri01 * e Jur Fr, . | 
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| Folio licenſed by all the judges. 4. Reports, taken at the 
King's Bench at Weſtminſter, from the 12th to the goth year 
of the Reign of our late Sovereign Lord King Charles II. 
i685,” 3 vols. folio. This work was alſo licenſed by the 
judges ; Yor, not being digeſted in the ordinary method of ſuch 
collections, and having no table of references, it was not ſo 
well received as was expected; and the credit of it, being once 
unk, could not be retrieved, though the table was added in 
1696. 5. Two eſſays, one On Human Nature, or the 
Oreation of Mankind;“ che other “ On Human Actions.“ 
e 7 050 rg hg foie, - 
_KECKERMAN {(BanxTrbromtw), a very learned man, 
was born at Dantzick in Pruffia, 1571. He received the firſt 
_ Tudiments of learning under James Fabricius, ſo diftinguiſhed 
by his zeal againſt Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and other heretics ; 
and, at 18 years of age, was: ſent to the univerſity of Wir- 
temberg, w ere he applied himſelf to the ſtudies of philoſophy 
and divinity. Two years after, he removed to the univerſity 
of .Leiphc; wheiice, after half a! year's ſtay, he went, in 
1.592, to that of Heidelberg. Here he took a maſter's degree, 
and approved. himſelf to the povernors of the univerſity ſo 
& high, that he was firſt made a tutor, and afterwards Hebrew 
| profeſfor there. In 1599, the ſenate of Dantzick, moved with 
| Ex the high reputation and merit of their conntryman, ſent him a 
| formal and honourable invitation, by letter, to come and take 
upon him part of the management of their academy. He 
C47 g 13 een ; »_* . . . 

Tefuſed to go then; but, upon a repetition of this invitation, 

in 1601, conſented, after having firſt received the degree of 

D, D. from the learned David Pareus at Heidelberg. As ſoon 

as he was ſettled at Dantzic, he propoſed to lead the youth 

through the very penetralia of -philoſophy, by à newer and 

more com pendious method than had hitherto been found out; 

Iaying his plan ſo, that, within the compaſs of three yeart, 

N they might finiſh a complete courſe. For, this purpoſe he 
DS: purſued the ſcheme he had begun at Heidelberg, and drew 

ER up a great number of books and ſyſtems upon all ſorts of ſub- 

jects ; upon Io ic, rhetoric, economics, ethics, politics, phy- 

| | fics, metaphyſics, geography, aſtronomy, &. : and in this 

be, a indefatigable manner he went on till 1609, when, 3 

| out with mere ſcholaſtic drudgery, he died at no more than 38 

years of age,  _ CID Ae HE for 

33 . Bayle tells us, that © his books are full of plagiariſms;“ 

but adds, 3 &© they have alſo been well pillaged by plagia- 

> +» - 524-4 | | "_— 2 

tries, which, we will Es may be ſome atonement for the 
fin. Gerard Voſſius, in his account of Diogenes Laertius, 
takes occaſion to ſpeak in this manner of Keckerman: 
Keckerman, a man, in other reſpects learned, but more 
. | | _ converſant 
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donverſunt in modern writers than in antiquity, paſſes a very 
wrong judgemetit upon Diogenes Laertius. Feri in his treatiſe 
cancerniiig hiſtory, he ſays, that Laertius has written languidly 
and coldly, but often not unuſe fully; which, in truth, is a 
very cold commendation' of -2 moſt uſeful and valuable work, 
ſince we may learn from it many particulars relating to hiſtory, 
and excellent apophthegms of the ancients; for which Kecker- 
man, ſetting a very ill example, "choſe to quote and commend 
Eraſmus rather than Plutarch, Laertius, and other writers 
_ KEENE (EDuunp), was a native of Lynn in Norfolk, 
and à younger brother of the late Sir Benjamin Kerne, K. B. 
formerly amhaſſadot to Spain, who left him his fortune. He 
received hĩs academical education at Caĩus- college, Cambridge. 
In 1738, be was appointed one of bis majeſty's preachers at 
Whitehall chapel. In 1940, he was made chaplain to a 
regiment of marines; and. in the ſame year, by the intereſt 
of his brother with Sir Robert Walpole,” he ſucceeded Bp. 
Butler in the valuable rectory of Stanhope, in the biſhopric 
of Durham. In 1748, he preached and publiſhed a ſermon at 
Newcaſtle, at the anniverſary meeting of the fociety for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of elergymen; and, in 
December following, on the death of Dr. Whalley, he was 
choſen maſter of St. Peter's college. In 1750, being vice- 
chancellor, under the auſpices of the late duke of Newcaſtle, - 
he verified the concluding paragraph in his ſpeech on being 
elected, (Nee tardum nec timidum habebitis procancella- 
rium,” by promoting, with great zeal and ſucceſs, the re- 
gulations for improving the diſcipline” of the univerſity. 
This expoſed him to much obloquy from the younger and 
patriotic part of it, particularly in the famous Fragment,” 
wherein Br. Keene was ridiculed (in proſe) under the name 
of Mun, and to that of the . Capitade“ (in verſe), in which 
he figured under that of Acutus, but at the ſame time juſtly 
endeared him to his great patron, fo that in Jan. 1752, ſoon. 
after the expiration of his office, which he held for two years, 
he was nominated to the ſee of Cheſter, vacant by the death 
of Bp. Peploe. With this he held in commendam his rectory, 
and, for two years, his ' headſhip, when he was ſucceeded, 
much to his ſatisfaction, by Dr. Law. In May following, 


his lordſhip married the only daughter of Lancelot Andrews, 
eſq. of Edmonton, formerly an eminent linen-draper in 


Cheapſide, Og of conſiderable fortune. In 17, on the 
death of Bp. Mawſon, he was tranſlated to the valuable ſee 
of Ely. . Receiving large dilapidations, his lordſhip procured 


an act of parliament for alienating the old palace in Holborn, - 


and building a new one, by which the fee has been freed from 
e | G 2 | = a great 
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a great incumbrance, and obtained ſome inereaſe alſo of annual 
revenue. The biſhopric, it has been humorouſly ob- 
ſerved, © though ſtripped of rhe Strawberries which'Shakſpeare 
commemorates to have been ſo noted in Holborn, has, in lieu 
of them, what may very well conſole a man not over: ſeru . 
pulous in his appetites, viz. a new manſion of Portland tone 
in Dover- ſtreet, and a revenue of 50001. a year, to keep it 
warm and in good repute.“ Bp. Keene ſoon followed bis 
friend Dr. Caryl, whom,“ he ſaid, he had long known 
and regarded, and whom, though he had a fe mort years over 
him, be did not think would have gone before him, ſurviving 
him juſt long enough to appoint him a moſt eligible ſucceſſor 
in the headſhip of Jeſus- college. His lordſhip's ſon; Ben- 
jamin Keene, eſq. was member in the laſt two parliaments for 
the town of Cambridge, and was married, in 1780, to Miſs 
Ruck. The biſhop has alſo left a daughter unmarried. Bp. 
Keene,” it is obſerved: by Bp. Newton, ſuececded to Ely, 
to his heart's deſire, and happy it was that he did ſo; for, few 
could have borne the expence, or have diſplayed the taſte 
and magnificence, which he bas done, having à liberal 
fortune as well as a libetal mind, and really meriting tlie 
appellation of a builder of palaces. For, he built a new palace 
at Cheſter; he built a new Ely-houſe in London; and, in a 
great meaſure, a new palace at Ely; leaving only the outer walls 
ſtanding. he formed a new infide, and thereby converted ĩt into 
one of the beſt epiſcopal houſes, if not the very beſt, in the 
kingdom: He had indeed received the money which aroſe 
from the ſale of old Ely-houſe, and alſo what was paid by the 
executors of his predeceſſor for dilapidations, which, all to- 
gether, amounted to about 11,000l. ; but yet he expended ſome 
thouſands more of. his own upon the buildings, and new 
houſes require new furniture.“ e een, 

KEILL (Jong), an eminent mathematician and philo- 
ſopher, was born Dec. 1, 1671, at Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments of learning; and, being educared 
in that univerſity, continued thete till he took the degree of 
M. A. His genius leading him to the mathematics, be 
made a great progreſs under David Gregory the flor there, 
who was one of the firſt that had embraced the Newtonian 
philoſophy ; and, in 1694, he followed his tutor to Oxford, 
Where, being admitted of Baliol, he obtained one of the 
Scotch exhibitions in that college. He is ſaid to have been 
the firſt, who taught Newton's principles hy the experiments 
on which they are grounded, and this he did, it ſeems, by 
an apparatus of inſtruments of bis“ own providing, and got 
himſelf by that means a great reputation. The firſt *pubiic 
ſpecimen he gave of his ſkill in mathematical and philoſophical 
1 | 8 | knowledge, 
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knowledge, was his * Examination of Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, which appeared in 1698. It was., univerſally ap- 
plauded by; the men of ſcienoe, and allowed to be deciſiuve 
ei men „Tbeory.“ To this piece he ſubjoined 
« Remarks, upon Whiſton's New Theory; of the Earth; 

and theſe theories, being defended by their reſpective inyentorz, 

drew from Keill, in 1699, another performance, intituled,, <a 

+ An Examination Cl the Reflections of the Theory, of the | 

Earth, together with a Defence of the Remarks on Mr... 

Whiſton's New Theory.” , Dr. Burnet was, a man of great 

humanity,, moderation, and eandour; and it was therefore 

ſuppoſed, that Keill had treated: him too roughly, confidering. 

the great diſparity of years between them. Keill, however, 

left the doctor in poſſeſſion of that-which bas ſince been thought. 

the great characteriſtic and excellence of his work: and, 

though he diſclajimed him as a philoſopher, yet allowed bim 

to be a man of a fine imagination... * Perhaps,” ſays he, ö 
many of his readers will be ſorry. to be undeceived about his 

Theory; for, as I believe never any book was fuller of miſ- 

takes and errors in philoſophy, ſo none ever abounded with 

more beautiful ſcenes and ſurprizing images of nature. But 

I write oply to thoſe who might expect to find a true philoſophy 

in it: they who read it as an ingenious romance. will ſtill be 

pleaſed with their entettainm ent. 

The following year Dr. We Sedleian profeſſor of 

natural philoſophy. in Oxford, who had been appointed phyſi- 

cian in ordinary to king William, ſubſtituted Keill as his de- 

puty, to read lectures in the public ſchools. This. office he 

diſcharged. with great reputation; and, the term of enjoying 

the Scotch exhibition at Baliol- college now expiring, he ac- 

cepted an invitation from Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-church, 

to reſide there. In 101, he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, 

intituled, ** Introductio ad veram phyſicam,” which, is ſop> - | 
poſed to be, the beſt and moſt uſeful, of all his performances. 3 
In the preface he inſinuates the little progreſs that Sit Iſaac _ | 
Newton's “ Principia” had made in the world; and ſays, that, 

* though the mechanical phjlotophy was then in repute, yet, 

in moſt of the writings upon this ſubje&, ſcarce, any thing was 

to be found but the name.” The firſt edition of this book 

contained only 14 lectures; but to the ſecond, in 1705, he 

added two more. About 50 years ago, when the Newtonian 

philoſophy began to be eſtabliſhed in France, this piece was , 

in great eſteem there, being thought or conſidered as the.bet 

introduction to the Principia“ and a new. edition * | 

of _ 
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Engliſh was printed at London in 1736, at the in 
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About this time he was made fellow of the re 1 
and, in 1708, publiſhed, in the “ Philoſophiest Tran fac 
tions,” a paper of the Laws of Attractiob, hd its Phy- 

fieal Principles.“ At the ſame time, en e at 8 

aſſage in the“ Acta Eruditorum“ at Lejplic, whetein Sir 
laue Newton's claim to the firſt invention of the method of 
fluxions was called in queſtion, he c. mmunichtel to the 

Royal Society another paper, in which he aſſerted tho juſtice 
of that claim. In 1500, be was appointed treuſürer td the 
Palatines, and in that ſtation attended them in their paſſege 
to New England ; and, ſoon after his feturn in 1710, was 
choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. In 1911, 
being attaeked by Leibnita, be entered the liſts againſt that 

mathematician, in the diſpute about the invention of flux- 
ions. Leibnitz wrote a letter to Dr. Hans Sloane, then ſe- 
cretary to the Royal Society, dated March 4, 1711, where- 
jo he required Keill, in effect, to make him ſatisfaction for 
the injury he had done him in his paper relating to the paſſa 
in the, © Acta Eruditorum“ at Leipfic. He proteſted, that he 
was far from aſſuming to himfelf Sir Iſaac Newton's method 
of fluxions; and defired, therefore, that Keill might be ob- 
liged to retract his falſe aſſertion. Keill defired, on the other 
hand, that he might be permitted to juſtify what he had 
aſſerted. He made his defence, to the approbation of Sir 
Iſaac, and other members of the ſociety; and a copy of it 

was ſent to Leibnitz, who, in a ſecond letter, remonſtrated 
ſtill more loudly againſt Keill's want of candor and fincerity; 
adding, that it was not fit for one of his age and experience 
to enter into a diſpute with an upſtart, who acted without any 
authority from Sir Iſaae Newton; and defiring;” that the Royal 

Society would enjoin him ſilence. Upon this, a ſpecial com- 
mittee was appointed; who, after examining the facts, con- 
cluded their report with « reckoning Mr. Newton the in- 
ventor of fluxions; and that Mr. Keill, in aſſerting the fame, 
had been no ways injutious to Mr, Leibnitz.“ | 16 the mean 
time, Keill behaved himſelf with great firmnefs and ſpirit; 
which he iſo ſhewed afterwards in a Latin epiſtſe, written in 
1720, to Bernoulli, mathematical profeſſor at Bafit, on 
account of the ſame uſage ſhewn to Sit Iſaac Newton; in the 

title page of which he put the arms of Scotland, viz. a thiſtle, 
with this motto, Nemo me impune laceffie,? 

About 1711, ſeveral objections were urged againſt Sir Iſaae 

. Newton's philoſophy, in ſupport of Des Cartes's notions of a 

plenum; which occaſioned Keill to draw: up a paper, Which 

was pubhſhed in the. © Philoſophical Tranfa&tions,” * On 
the Rarity of Matter, and the Tenuity of its Compoſition.“ 

But, while he was engaged in this controverſy, queen Anne 

Was 
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0 was pleaſed to appoint him her decipherer; a poſt for which, 

b he was, it ſeems, very fit. His ſagaeity was ſuch, that, thou b, 

2 2 decipherer is always ſuppoſed! to be moderately ſkilled in the 

; language in which the paper given, him to decipher is written; 
i et be is ſaid once to have deciphered à paper written in 

5 | Swedich, without knowing a word of the language, 1 

N univerſity conferred on him the degree of M. P. at the public 
f act in 1713; and, two years aſter, he put out an edition of 
Commandinuss © Euclid,” with additions of hie o.] n. In 

8 1717, he was married to ſorhe lady, who recommended herſe 


to him, it is ſaid, purely by ber perſonal aecompliſnments. In 
1718, he publiſhed his ** Introductio ad veram aſtronomiam:”* - 
which treatiſe was afterwards, at the requeſt of the ducheſs 
of Chandos, tranflated by himſelf into Engliſh; and, with 
ſeveral emendations, publiſhed in 1y21z under the title of 
An Introduction to the true Aſtronomy, or, Aſtronomical 
Lectures red in the Aſtronomical Schools of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford.“ This was his. laſt gift to the public; 
for he was leized this ſummer with a violent fever, which 
put an end to his life, Sept, 1, when he was not quite 50 


* 


ene e 2 
KEILL. (Jaxeze), an eminent phyſician, and younger 
brother of John Keill, was alſo torn in Scotland, March 27, 
1673. He received part of his education there, and completed 

it in travels abroad. He applied himſelf carly to diſſections, 
and the ſtudy of anatomy; made himſelf known by reading 
anatomical ſectures in both univerſities; and had the degree 
of M. D. conferred upon him at Cambridge, having ſome 
time before publiſhed his © Anatomy. of the Uuman Body,” 
for the uſe of his pupils. In 1703. he ſettled at Northampton, 
as a phyſician; and, in 1706, publiſhed a. paper in the 
I Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 300, containing * An 

Account of the Death and Diſſection of John Bayles, op 
Town, 'reputed to have been 130 years old.“ - He was alſc 
well ſkilled in mathematical learning: and, in 1708, gare 
the world a- proof of it, in a book, intituled. An Account 
of Animal Secretion,” tile Quantity of Blood in the Human 
Body, and Muſcular Motion.“ afterwards publiſhed the 
. ſame treatiſe in Latin, with the addition of a. Medicina 
Statiea;“. and, in 1) 1), priated a ſecond edition of this work 
in "Engliſh, having added an eſſay concerning the Force 
of the Heart in driving the Blood through the whole Body.“ 
This drew him into a controverſy with Dr, Jurin upon that 
ſubject, which was carried on in ſevetal papers printed in the 
© Philoſophical 'Tranſa&ions,” to the time of our author's 
death. He had 'now for ſome time laboured under a-moſt 
painful diſorder, namely, a cancer in the toof of his mouth; 
FEE * 10 5 684 . f 9 L 1 and, 


,* 


| | and, in order, if poſſible, to procure ſome relief; bad applied 
8 the cautery with his own hands to the part; but in vain, for 
he died July 16, 171, in the vigour of his age, and was 
buried at St. Giles's church at Northampton. An handſome 
monument and inſcription were placed over him by his brother, 
80 Keill, to whom he left his eſtate, being never married; 
dat who ſurvived him, as we have ſeen, little moe than two, 
:::.. 51.555 err art? bag pine add; 
7 KE!TH (James), field-marſhal in the king of Prufſia's 
_ fervice, was born in 1696; and was the younger ſon of Wil- 
liam Keith, earl marſha] of Scotland. He had his grammar- 
learning under Thomas 'Ruddiman, author of the “ Rudi. 
' ments;” his academical, under biſhop Keith and William 
Mleſton, in the college of Aberdeen. He was deſigned by his 
friends for the profeſſion of the law: but the bent of his 
genius inclined him to arms, with which they. wiſely com- 
plied. The firſt occaſion of drawing his {word was hut an 
unhappy one. When he was 18, the rebellion. broke out in 
Scotland. Through the inſtigation of the counte(s, his. mo- 
ther, who was a roman catholic, he joined the pretender's 
party, and was at the battle of Sheriffmuir, The pretender's 
army was routed, Keith was wounded, yet able to make his 
eſcape to France. Here he applied to thoſe branches of edu- 
cation, which are neceſſary. to accompliſh a ſoldier. | He ſtu- 
died mathematics under M. De Maupertuis; and made ſuch 
proficiency, that he was, by his recommendation, admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. He 
afterwards travelled through Italy, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal; with uncommon curioſity examined the ſeveral: produc- 
tions in architecture, painting, and ſculpture; and ſurveyed 
the different fields where famous battles had been fought, 
In 1717, he bad an opportunity of making an acqusintance 
with Peter czar of Muſcovy at Paris, Who invited him to 
enter into the Ruſſian ſervice, This offer he declined, be- 
cauſe the emperor was at that time at war with the king of 
Sweden, whole character Keith held in great venetation. He 
left Paris, and went to Madrid; where, by the intereſt of 
the duke of Lyria, he obtained a commiſſion in che Iriſh bri- 
gades, then commanded by the duke of Ormond. He after- 
wards accompanied the duke of Lyria, when he was ſent. 
. ambaſſador extraordinary to Muſcovy.. By him Keith was 
recommended to the ſervice of the czarina, who promoted 
; him to the rank of lieutenant-general, and inveſted. bim with 
| the order of the Black Eagle. 637 we ans 4d) 
| The Turks at this time invaded the Ukrain on the fide 
of Ruſſia, and the empreſs. ſent two numerous armies to re- 
Pel rhe invaders;-one of which marched for Oczakow, under 


the 
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the commabd of count. Munich, which place was inveſted. and, 
taken by the valcur and conduct of - Keith, to whomche 
ſucceſs was chiefly attributed. In the war witli the Swedes,” 


he. had; s command under Marſhal. Lacey, at the battſe of 


Willmanſtrand; Which be gained by ſetehing a, 'compals. 
about @ hill, and attacking, the. Swedes in 'flank; at a time 
when victory ſeemed tg declare in their favour. He likewiſe, 
by: a ſtratagem, retook fxam them the iſles of Aland in the 
Baltic, Which they had ſerzed by treachery. It muſt be re- 
membered. too, that he had no incenſidèrable ſhare in the 
bringing about that extraordipary revolution, when the em- 
preſs Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter, was raiſed to the 

throne. Ule ſerved the Ruſſians in peace alſo by ſeyeral” 
embaſſies; but, finding the honours of that country no better 
than à ſplendid ſervitude, and not meeting with thoſe re- 
wards Which his Iong and faithful ſervices deſerved, he left 
that court for one where merit is better 'known, and better 
ee ee eee eee 
The king of Pruſſa received him with all poffible marks 
of honour, made him governor of Berlin, and field marſhal 
of the Pruſſian armies; to which places he annexed acddi- 
tional ſalaries. He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him ſo far by his 
confidence, às to travel with him in diſguiſe over a great 
part of Germany, Poland, and Hungary. Ia buſineſs, hie 
made him, his chief counſellor; in his diverſions, his conſtant 


. 


companion, The king was much pleaſed with an amuſe- 
ment, which the marſhal invented in imitation of the game 
of cheſs. The marſhal ordered ſeveral thoufand ſmall ſtatues 
of men in armour to be caſt by a founder: theſe he would 
ſet oppoſite to each other, and range them in battalia, in 
the ſame manner as if he had been drawing up. an army: 
he would bring out a party from the wings or centre, and 
ſhew the advantage or diſadvantage reſulting from the feveral 
draughts which he made. In this manner the king and tne 
marſhal often amuſed themſelves, and at the ſame time im- 


proved their military knowledge. l 
This brave and experienced general, after having greatly 

diſtinguifhed bimfelf in the late memorable wars of that il- 

luſtrious monarch, was killed in the unfortunate affair of _ 


« I - 


Hohkerehen, and died in the hed of glory in 17 58. 
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KELLER (Jause), eſteemed by Bayle one of the beſt 


writers among the jeſuits. He was born at Seckingen in 
1558, He was a Jong time confeſfor to prince Albert of 
Bavaria, and was often conſulted by the emperor Maximilian 
about the moſt important affairs. He publiſhed various books 
both of religious controverſy, and concerging the politics of | 
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a KELLEY. 
the times in which he lived. He generally" wrote 
aſſumed name, and died at Munich in 163174. 
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"KELLEY. (Ep wann), a. famous "Engliſh” necromaneer, 
was born at Worceſter, in 1555, and educated at Oxford. 
Wood ſays, that, when bis nativity was calculated, it ap- 
| peared, that he was to be a man of moſt acute wit, and great 

ropenſity to philoſophical ſtudies and myſteries- of nature. 
He had ill luck, however, at the ting out, as well an the 
ending, of his life, for, leaving Oxford abruptly, and ram- 
bling about the kingdom, he committed certain foul matters 
in Lancaſhire, which deprived him of both his ears at Lan- 

caſter. He became afterwards. an. aſſociate with the famous 
Dr. Dee, travelled into foreign countries with him, and was 
| his reporter for what paſſed between him and the ſpirits, with 
whom the doctor held intelligence. Mr. Elias Aſhmole, the 
famous Roſicrucian, relates, that Kelley and Dee had the 
good fortune to find a large quantity of the elixit, or philo- 
0 Poher's ſtone, in the ruins of Glaſtonbury. abbey; which 
elixir was ſo ſurprizingly rich, that they loſt a great deal in 
making projections, before they diſcovered the force of its 
virtue. This author adds, that, at Trebona"in” Bohemia, 
Kelley tried a grain of this elixir upon an ounce 2nd a quarter 
of common mercury, which was prefently tranſmuted into 
almoſt an ounce of fine gold. At another time, he made a 
projection upon a piece of metal, cut out of a"warming-pan; 
which, without handling it, or. melting the metal, was 
turned into very good filver, only by warming it at a fire. 
This warming-pan, and the piece taken out of it, were ſent 
to queen Elizabeth by her ambaſſador, then reſiding at Prague. 
Kelley, aſterwards behaving indiſcreetly, was impriſoned by 
the emperor Rodolphus II. by whom he had been kaighted; 
and, endeavouring to make his eſcape out of the window, hurt 
\ himſelt to that degree by a fall, that he died ſoon after in 

1595. His works are A Poem of Chemiſtry,” and, A 
Poem of the Philoſopher's Stone ;*” both inſerted in the book 
laſt mentioned De Lapide Pailoſophorum, Hamb. 1656,” 
8vo. but it is queſtioned whether or not he was the author 
of this. A true and faithful Relation of what paſſed for 
many Ycars between Dr. John Dee and ſome Spirits, &c. 
Lond. 1659,” folio, publiſhed by Dr. Meric Caſaubon. 
There are“ Ed. Kelleii epiſtola ad Edvardum Dyer,” and 
her little things of Kelley, in MS, in Biblioth.  Aſhmol. 

xon. T 

KELLY (Hvon), was a native of Iteland, and bred to 
the bufineſs of a ſtay · maker; but, being maſter of the practical 
parts of penmanſhip, he turned hackney-writer, a profeſſion 
remarkable for its great labour and little profit, From his 
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rig claſſieal education) he became a, play-wright of conſe 
quenes, 5 9 Gr a poem, entituled,“ Theſpis,“ io the 
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manner , of „ Churchill's Roſcius;” which was much ted 
at that.;time,. Hie plays are, ** Falſe Delicacy,” comedy; 
« A Word'to the Wiſe, comedy; The School for Wiyes,” 
comedy; The Romance of an hour,” comic entertainment; 
and“ Clementina,” . tragedy ; beſides a, novel, called, the 
« Memoirs of a Magdalen,” and many periodical and party 


produQtions., Died in 1777. e 21 „ Fats - 115], 
KEMPIS-(Tromas.a), famous for tranſcendent piety and / 
devotion, was born at Kempen, 4. in the dioceſe of 
Cologn, about 1380. He was educated at Deycoter, where 
he learned to Write, to read the Bible, and to underſtand 
treatiſes of piety. After this, he went in 1 99 to Zwol, to 
obtain the indulgences which pope Boniface i had granted 
to the church of this place; and there he deſired. to 155 ad- 
mitted. into the monaſtery of the Mount of St. Agnes, where, 
aſter a ſix- years ſtate of probation, he made his profeſſion in 
1406. It is ſaid, that, the firſt year of his entrance, he en- 
dured great hunger and trials, and conſiderable pains. He 
was ordained prieſt in 1423. One of the chief employments 
ot theſe canons. regular of St. Auguſtine, was to tranicribe 
the Bible, the works of the fathers, and treatiſes of piety. 
Thomas a Keinpis applied himſelf with vigour to this labour, 
copied out the whole Bible, a miſſal, and a multitude of other 
works; and, in performing this office, he practiſed the advice 
of one of the ancients, who, in writing out books, did not 
only ſeek by the labour of his hands to gain food for; his body, 
but alſo to refreſh his ſoul with heavenly nouriſhment. He 
was humble, meek, ready to give conſolation; fervent in his 
exhortations and prayers, ſpiritual, and contemplative. His 
ſtyle and writings are full of unction, as the papiſts ſay; how 
ever, to do him juſtice, he is much freer from that high-flow- 
ing, , myftical, unintelligible jargon, than the generality of 
writers of his ſeraphic turn. He died, 1471, in bis 92d 
year. The largeſt edition gf his works, which conſiſt of ſer- 
mons, ſpiritual treatiſes, and lives of holy men, is that of 
- Cologn, 1660, in three volumes, folio. The famous and 
well-knowg book, De imitatione Chriſti,“ which has been 
tranſlated into almoſt all the languages in the . 8 
it has always been inſerted; among the works of Thomas 
Kempis, is found alſo printed under the name of Gerſon; and 
has fince been aſcribed, upon the credit of ſome MS, to the 
abbot Gerſon, who is pretended to have been of the order of 
St. Benedict. This has occaſioned a moſt. violent diſpute 
between the canons regular of St, Auguſtine and the Benedic- 


tines; 


ines; Which, however, is of little conſequence to devout. 
iriſtians, who need not quarrel about the 'name of its Ge 
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Bellarmine, in his account of OO FEY, gives it 
I nd at the ſame time 
ows the higheſt eulogium upon it. I have tead this little 
work,” ſays he, “ and read it again, from my youth to my 
old age; and every time of reading there always appeared 
ſomething new, always ſomething to enlighten the head, and 
comfort the heart.“ M. de Voltaire, it ſeems, would have, 
hard work to credit this declaration of Bellarmine. lt is 
reported,” ſays he, that Peter Corneille's tranſlation of the 
Imitation of Jeſus Chrift* has been printed 32 times: it is as. 
difficult to believe this as it is to read the book once,” Such 
different conſtitutions, opinions, taſtes, and complexions, are 
to be found among the human ſpecies. I 
KEN (Tromas), the deprived biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
was deſcended from an antient family, ſeated at Ken-Place, 
in Somerſetſhire, and born at Berkhamſtead, in Hertfordſhire, 
July, 1637. At 15 he was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool; and 
thence removed to New-college, in Oxford, of which he be- 
came a probationer-fellow in 1657. He took his degrees re- 
gulaity, and purſued his ſtudies cloſely for many years; and, 
in 1656, he removed to Wincheſter-college, being choſen 
fellow of that ſociety. Not long after this, he was appointed 
domeſtic chaplain to Morley, biſhop of tbat ſee, who pre- 
ſented him firſt to the rectory of Brixton in the Ile of Wight, 
and afterwards to a dere in the church of Weſtminſter, 
1669. In 1674, he made a tour to Rome, with his nephew W- 
Mr. Iſaac Walton, then B A. in Chriſt-chutth in Oxford; 
and, after his return, took his degtees in Divinity, 1679. 
Not long after, being appointed chaplain to the princeſs Of 
Orange, he went to Holland. Here his prudence and piety 
ga ned him the eſteem and confidence of his miſtreſs ; bur, in 
the courſe of his office, he happened to incur the diſpleaſure of 
Her conſort, by obliging one of his favourites to perform a 
promiſe of marriage with a young lady of the princeſs's train, 
whom he had ſeduced by that contract. This zeal in Ken fo 
offerded the prince, erin king William, that he very. 
warmly threatened to turn him away from the ſervice; which 
Ken as warmly reſented, begged leave of his miſtreſs, and gave 
notice to quit: nor would he conſent to ſtay till intreated by 
the prince in perſon. About à year longer, be returned to 
England; and was appointed, in quality of chaplain, to attend 
lord Dartmouth with the royal commiſſion to demoliſh the 
fortifications of Tangier, "The doctor returned with this lord, 
April, 1684; and was immediately advanced to be chaplain to 
n des 2579 ST 1 3 12298 5 $f the 
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the king," by an order from bis mizſeſty hiwſelf. Not only; 
the nature of the poſt, but the gracious. manner of conferrin 
it, evidently newed that it was intended as a ſtep to futu 
favours; and this was ſo well underſtood, that, uy 


|" this was ſo well” Ace upon the 
removal of the court to paſs the ſummer at Winch w Pt =o 


doctor's prebendal houſe was pitched upon for the uſe of N 5 
Eleanor Gwyn, But Ken was too pious even to countenance 
vice in his royal benefactor; and therefore poſitively "refuſed, 
admittance to the royal miſtreſs, who was forced to lock out 
it at all amiſs, for he knew the fincerity of the man, and 
loved him for it; and, previous to any application, nominatec 


him, ſoon after, to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells. A few- 


days after this, the king was ſeized with the illneſs of which he 
died ; during which, the doctor thought it his duty to attend 


him very'conſtantly, and thereopon delayed his adividion to 


the tetporalitics' of the ſee” of Wells "To that, when king 
James came to the'crown, new inſtrucents were prepared for 
that purpoſe. <6 da * *. 4 28 4 iS 77 4 1. 8 ws Op | 3 85 4 b 
When be was ſettled in his ſee, be attended cloſely to his 
epiſcopal fünction. He ' publiſhed ““ An Expoſition: of the 


Church Catechiſm® in 1685, and alſo, the fame year, 
Prayers for the Uſe of the Bath.“ Nor was he leſs zealous 


a5 2 guardian of the national church in general, in oppoſing 


the attempts to introduce Popery. He did not indeed take 


part in the famous Popiſh controperſy then agitated ſo warmly z 
for, his temper was not turned to diſp | 


watchfully from the pulpit. There he frequently took occa- 


ſion to mark and confute the errors of Popery; nor did he 


ſpare, when his duty to the Church of England more eſpeciallx 
called for it, to take the opportunity of the royal pulpit, to ſet 
before the court their injurious and unmanly politics, in pro- 


jecting a coalition of the ſectaries with it. Let, he held, in 


appearance, the ſame place in the favour of king James as he 
had holden in the former reign; and ſome attempts were made 
to gain him over to the intereſt of the popiſh party at court. 
But theſe were vain; for, when the declaration of indulgence 
was ſtrictly commanded to be read, by virtue of a diſpenſing 
power claimed by the king, this biſhop was one of the ſeven 
who openly oppoſed the reading of it; for which he was ſent, 
with the other ſix, to the Tower. But, though he 80 
to diſobey his ſovereign, for the ſake of his religion; yet, he 
would not violate his conſcience, by transferring his allegiance 
from him. When the prince ot Orange therefore came over; 
and the revolution took place, the biſhop retired; and, as ſoon 
as king William was ſeated on the throne, and the new oath of 
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for ys 8 fol His "majeſty, however, did not take 
| ] 


ute ; but he was far from 
being idle, and, what 'others did from che preſs; he did as 


, © Rack of chimneys into his bed-chamber, blown down b 


per 1 * by bis refuſal, ſuffered: himfelf to 
ived.._ After bis deprj h he reſided at Lopgleace, a 
ſeat 4 the lord viſcount Weymouth, in Wiltſhire z whence 
he. ſometimes made a vifit to his nephew, Mr. . Iſaac Walton, 
at Saliſbury, who was 2 prebendary of that church. He was 
with him When the great ſtorm happened, in 1703, which 
blew down a ſtack of chimneys, that paſſed through his bed - 
chamber, without doing him a hurt; at the ſame time that 
his ſucceſſor at Wells, r. Kidder, was killed: by the . a a 


ſtorm ; which event, we ſuppoſe, would be. e 
by the diſfleQted party, as not merely cen, but of the 
icial kin A + 1111 
2215 this retirement he compoſed, many pious works, e 
the poetical Kind; for be had naturally a turn for eee and 
bad, many years before, written an epic poem of 1g 
- intituled, © Edmund,” which was not pu liſhed; till Kaare. his 
death. He did not mix in any of the Ae or attempts of 
his party, though, it is very probable, he was earneſtly ſoli- 
cited to it; ſinee we find the + deprived. biſbop of Ely, Dr. 
Turner, his particular friend, with whom he had begun an 
intimacy at Wincheſter ſchooſ, ſo deeply engaged in it; But 
Ken, it ſeems, cared for none of thoſe h and probably 


never ſpake truth from his heart een ly 5 e by 1 
een lines of his: 


« 1 gladly wars eccleſiaſtic fly, . IMGT i e 
„ Where'er contentious ſpirits I deſery; , 4 s wt 
. * Eas'd of my ſacred load, 1 live content, i 
* In hmm, not in diſputcs, my . was 3-00 
Though be did not concur in opinion with thoſe! Nonjurors 
who were for continuing a ſeparation from - the. eſtabliſhed 
church by private conſecrations among themſelves, yet 
looked on the ſpiritual relation to his dioceſe to be {till in ful 
force, during the life of his firſt ſucceſſor, Dr, Kidder; but, 
after his deceaſe in 1703, upon the nomination of Dr. Hooper 
to-the dioceſe, he requeſted that gentleman to accept it, and 
afterwards ſubſcribed himſelf late Biſhop of Bath and Wells.“ 
, The queen, however, ſettled upon him a penſion of 2001, 
rannum, which was punQually paid out of the Treaſury as 
| bo as he lived, He had been "lifted from the year 1696, 
with ſevere cholicky pains, and at length was obſerved to wks 
bloody water. This ſymptom being aſcribed to an ulcer in his 
kidneys, he went to Briſtol in 1710, for the benefit of che hot 
— and there continued till November, when he removed to 


u, near ede in Dorſetſhire, a ſeat belonging 2 


* — 


the Hon, Mrs Thynne. There he was ſeized, with a dead 
the Hay, Mrs, Thyang. Thee by Ha ith a dead 


| pally, 0n, one fide, which confined pich to hit chamber l 
about the middle of March; when being as he thought; able 
to take. ſuch a journey, he reſolved for the Bath, He died at 
Longleste, in his way thitber, March 19, 1110-11; It is 
ſaid, that he had travelled for many years with his ſhroud in 
his portmanteau; and that he put it on as ſoon as he came to 
Longleate, giving notice” of it the day before bis death, to - 
prevent his body from being ſtripped, oO 


4 - 


_ His, works were publiſhed, 172 1, in four volumes; and 
conſiſt of devotional pieces in verſe and proſe, Various 
reports haying been induſtriouſly ſpread, that he was tainted 
with e errors, and not ſtedfaſt to the 5 of the 
church of England, it was thought proper to publiſh the 
following ele- u eſbed From his will: „ As for 

my teligion, 1 die in the holy catholic and apoſtolie faith, 
profeſſed by the whole church, before the diſunion of Eaſt . 
and Weſt; more particularly, 1 die in the communion 4 

the Church of England, as it flands diſtinguiſhed from al 


»# 


Papal and Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the 
doing of h&.cro@et ( 
_ KENNEDY. (Jon, M. P.), a native of Scotland, who 
reſided ſome. time in Smyrna, and died at an adyanced age, 
Jan, 26 2, +. he had a collection of about 200 piAures, 
amongſt which were two heads of himſelf by Keyſing; he 
had alſo a very valuable collection of Greek and. Latin coins, 
which, with the pictures, were ſold by auction in 1760. 
Amongſt the Roman coins, were 256 of Se 9 of them 
ſilver, and 89 of Alectus; theſe coins of Caraufius and Alectus 
were . purchaſed by P. C. Webb, eſq. the 256. for 70l. and the 
89 for 161. 108... They were afterwards bought by Dr. Hun- 
ter, who added to the number very conſiderably. Dr, Kennedy, 
in his! Diſſertation on the Coins of Carauſius, aſſerted, that 
Oriuna was that emperor's guardian goddeſs. Dr. Stukeley, 
in his Palzographia Britannica, No. III. 1752,” -4to. af- 
firmed. ſhe was his wife; to which Dr. Kennedy replied in 
* Farther Obſeryations, &c. 1756,” 4to; ang, upon his 
antagoniſt's ſupporting his opinion in his tutors of Carau- 
ſius, 1757-59,'? he abuſed him in a fixpenny qto. letter. 
+ © Orivna, on the medals of Catauſius, ſays Mr. Walpole, 

in his preface to Hiſtoric Doubts, ** uſed to paſs for the Moon; 
of late years it is become à doubt whether ſhe was not his 
conſart, It is of little importance whether ſhe was moon or 


7 


empreſs; but how little muſt we know of thoſe times, when 


thoſe land - marks to certainty, royal names, do not ſery even 
that purpoſe ! In the cabinet of the king of France are ſeveral 
coins of ſovereigus, whoſe country cannot be gue . 
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Ten & topo - ! oy anger art wa TY, at od [and ab 1L a; 
KENNEDY (MES). He was the ſecond on of Sit 
William Kennedy, by Margaret, daughter of Robert III. 
King of Scotland, bee 1404. Being related to the royal | 
| family, he was brought up firſt in the Univerſity of Paris, 
and afterwards at Rome, Having entered into holy orders, he 
returned to Scotland, and obtained the poets abbey of Aber- 
brothwic, and was appointed regent during the minority of 
James II. As a munificent patron. of learning, he founded 
and endowed the college of St. Mary in the univerſity of 


-z 


St. Andrew's of which ſee he was archbiſhop. He was 


* 
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- afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and died 1472, aged 68. 
K ENNET (Wurz), an Engliſh writer, and biſhop of 
Peterborough, was the ſon of à clergyman, and born at 
Dover, Aug. 10, 1660. He was called White, from his 
mother's father, one Mr. Thomas White, a wealthy magiſtrate at 
Dover, who had formerly been a waſter ſhipwright there. 
When he was a little grown up, he was ſent to Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, with a view. of getting upon the. foundation; but, 
being unluckily ſeized, with the ſmall-pox at the time of the 
election, it was thought adviſable'ts take him away, June 
1678, be. was entered of St. Edmund: hall in Oxford, where 
he applied hard to ſtudy, and commenced an author in 
politics, even while he was an v:1der-graduate;' for, in 1680, 
he publiſhed A Letter from a ſtudent at Oxford to à Friend 
in the Country, concerning the approaching Parliament, in 
Vindication of his Majefty, the Church of England, and the 
Dnirerſity:“ with which the Whig-party, as it then | 

to be called, in the houſe of commons. were ſo much of- 
fended, that inquiries were made after the author, in order to 
have him puniſhed. March 1681, he publiſhed, in the ſame 
ſpirit of party's % Poem,” that is, a Ballad,” addreſſed 
* to Mr. E. L. on his Majeſty's diſſolving the late Parliament 
at Oxford,” which was printed on one ſide of a ſheet of 
paper, and begun, An Atheiſt .now muſt a monſter be, 
&c.” He took his bachelors degree, May 1683; and pub- 
lithed, in 1684, a tranſlation of Eraſmuss Moriæ en- 
comium,” which he intituled, © Wit againſt Wiſdom,” or a 
Panegyric vpon Folly.” He proceeded M. A. Jan. 22, 1684; 
and, the ſame year, was preſented by Sir William Glynne, 
bart. to the vicarage of Amerſden in Oxfordſhire; which 
favour was procured him by his patron's eldeſt ſon, who was 
his contemporary in the hall. To this patron he dedicated 
« Pliny's Panegyric,”” which he tranſlated in 1686, and pub- 
liſhed with this title, An Addreſs of Thanks to a good 
Fru ce, preſented in the Panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan, the 
beſt of the Roman E:perors.” It was reprinted iu 1717; 
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before which time ſeveral reflections having been made on 
him for this performance, he gave the following account of 
it, in a“ Poſtſeript'“ to the tranſlation of his Convocation 
Sermon,” in 1710. “ The remarker ſays, the doctor dedi- 
cated Pliny's Panegyric to the late king James: and, what if 
he did? Only it appears he did not. This is an idle tale 
among the party, Who, perhaps, have told it till they believe 
it: when the truth is, there was no ſuch dedication, and the 
tranſlation itſelf of Pliny was not deſigned for any court 
addreſs. The young tranſlator's tutor, Mr. Allam, directed 
his pupil, by way of exerciſe, to turn ſome Latin tracts into 
Engliſh. The 5 was a little book of Eraſmus, intituled, 
Moriæ encomium ;* which the tutor was pleaſed to give to à 
bobkſeller in Oxford, who put it in the preſs while the tranf- 
lator was but an under - graduate. Another ſort of taſk re- 
quired by his tutor was this *Panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan,“ 
which he likewiſe gave to a bookſeller in Oxford, before the 
tranſlator was M. A. deſigning to have it publiſhed in the 
reign of king Charles; and 4 fal cut of that prince, at full 
length, was prepared, and afterwards put before ſeveral of the 
books, though the impreſſion happened to be retarded till the 
death of king Charles; and then the ſame tutor, not long be- 
fore his own death, adyiſed a new preface, adapted to the then 
received opinion of king James's being a juſt and good prince. 
However, there was no dedication to king James, but to a 
private patron ; à worthy baronet, who came in heartily to the 
beginning of the late happy revolution, This is the whole 
truth of that ſtory, that hath been ſo often caſt at the doctor; 
not that he thinks himſelf obliged” to defend every thought and 
expreſſion of his juvenile ſtudies, when he had poſſibly been 
trained up to ſome notions, which he afterwards found reaſon 
to put away as childiſh tbing s. Ok er 
In 1689, as he was exercifing- himſelf in ſhooting, he had 
the misfortune to be dangerouſly wounded in the forehead b. 
the burſting of the gun. Both the tables of his ſkull were 
broken, which occaſioned him conſtantly ' to wear a. black 
velvet patch on that part. He lay a confiderable time under 
this accident ; and it is ſaid, that, while he was in great dif- 
order both of body and brain, Jjaſt after he had undergone the 
ſevere operation of trepanning, he made a copy of Latin 
verſes, and dictated them to a friend at his bed-ſide. The 
copy was tranſmitted to his patron, Sir William Glynne, in 
whoſe ſtudy it was found, after the author had forgot every 
thing but the ſad occafion : and the writer of his life tells us, 
that “it was then in his poſſeſſion, and thought, by. good 
judges, to be no reproach to the author.“ He was too 
young à divine to engage in the famous Popiſh controverſy ; 
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but he diſtinguiſhed himſelf b chin inſt Popery. He 
likewiſe refuſed to read the CNS . of conſcience 
in 1668, and went with the body of the clergy in the dioceſe 
of Oxford, when they rejected an addreſs to king James, re- 
commendedby biſhop Parker in the ſame year. While he con- 
tinued at Amerſden, he contracted an acquaintance with Dr. 
George Hickes, whom he entertained in his houſe, and was 
inſtructed by him in the Saxon and Northern tongues ; 
though their different principles. in church and ſtate afterwards 
broke the friendſhip between them. September 1691, he was 
choſen leQurer of St. Martin's in Oxford, having ſome. time 
before been invited back to Edmund-hall, to be tutor and 
vice-principal there; where he lived in friendſhip. with the 
learned Dr. Mill, the editor of the New Teſtament, who was 
then principal of that houſe. February 1692, he addreſſed a 
letter from Edmund-hall to the editors of Somner's © Treatiſe 
of the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent,“ centaining an ac- 
count of the life of that famous antiquary; which gave him an 
opportunity of diſplaying his knowledge in the hiſtory of the 
Saxon language in England. February 1693, hg was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Shotteſbrook, in Berkſhire ; but ſtill 
reſided at Oxford, where he diligently purſued and encouraged 
the ſtudy of antiquities. We have a ſtrong atteſtation to this 
part of his character from Gibſon, afterwards biſhop of Lon- 
don, who publiſhing, in 1694, a tranſlation: of Somner's 
treatiſe, written in anſwer to Chifflet, concerning the ſituation 
of the Portus Iccius on the coaſt of France, oppoſite to Kent, 
where Cæſar embarked for the invaſion of this iſland, intro- 
duced it into the world with a dedication. to Mr. Kennet. 
May 5, 1694, he tobk the degree of B. D; that of D. Q. 
July 19, 1699 ; and, in the year 1700, was appointed miniſ- 
ter of St. Botolph Aldgate in London, without any ſolicita- 
tion of his own In 1701, be engaged againſt Dr. Atter- 
bury, in the diſputes about the rights of convocation, of 
which he became a member about this time, as archdeacon 
of Huntingdon ; to which dignity he was advanced the ſame 
year by Dr. Gardiner, biſhop of Lincoln. He now grew 
into great eſteem by thoſe of his party in the church, and par- 
ticularly with Teniſon the archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
preached a ſermon at Aldgate, January 30, 1703, which ex- 
poſed him to great clamour, and occafioned many pamphlets 
to be written againſt it: and, in 1705, when Dr. Wake was 
advanced to the ſee of Lincoln, was appointed to preach his 
conſecration ſermon ; which was ſo much admired. by lord 
chief-juſtice Holt, that he declared, . it had more in it to the 
purpoſe of the legal and chriſtian. conſtitution of this church 
than any volume of diſcourſes.” About the ſame time, ſome 
g bockſellers, 
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bookſellers, having undertaken to print a collection of the beſt, 
writers of the Engliſh hiſtory, as far as to the reign of Charles I. 
in two-folio volumes, prevailed with Dr. Kennet to prepare a, 
third volume, which ſhould carry the hiſtory down to the, 
then preſent reign of queen Anne, This, being finiſhed with, 
a particular preface, was publiſhed with the other two, under 
the title of A complete Hiſtory of England, &c.“ in 1706. 
The two volumes weile collected by Mr., Hughes, who wrote, 
alſo the general preface, without any participation of Dr. 
Kennet : and, in 1719, there was alſo publiſhed the ſecond. 
edition with notes, ſaid to be inſerted by Mr. Strype, and, 
ſeveral alterations and additions. Not long after this, he was 
appointed chaplain to her Majeſty ; and, by the management, 
of biſhop Burnet, preached the funeral ſermon on the death of 
the firſt duke of Devonſhire, Sept. 5, 1707. This ſermon; 
gave great offence, and made ſome fay, that the preacher: 
had built a bridge to heaven for men of wit and parts, but ex- 
cluded-the duller part of mankind from any chance. of paſſing 
it.” This charge was grounded on the following paſſage; 
where, ſpeaking of a late repentance, he ſays, that this 
rarely happens but in men of diſtinguiſhed ſenſe and judge - 
ment. Ordinary abilities may be altogether ſunk by a long 
vicious courſe of liſe: the duller flame is eaſily extinguiſhed. 
The meaner ſinful wretches are commonly given up to a repro-· 
bate mind, and die as ſtupidly as they lived; while the nobler 
and brighter parts have an advantage of underſtanding the 
worth of their ſouls before they reſign them. If they are 
allowed the benefit of fickneſs, they commonly awake out of 
their dream of fin, and reflect, and look upward. They ac- 
knowledge an infinite being; they feel their own immortal 
part; they recollect and reliſh the holy Scriptures; they call, 
for the elders of the church; they think what to anſwer at a 
judgement - ſeat. Not that God is a reſpecter of perſons, but 
the difference is in men; and, the more intelligent nature is, 
the more ſuſceptible of the divine grace. 
But, whatever offence this ſermon might give to others, it 
did not offend the ſucceeding duke of Devonſhire, to whom it 
was dedicated: on the contrary, it pleaſed him ſo much, that 
he recommended the door to the queen for the deanery of 
Peterborough, which he obtained in 1707. In 1709, he 
publiſhed A Vindication, of the Church and Clergy. of Eng- 
land from ſome late Reproaches rudely and er Hig upon 
them ;” and, A true Anſwer to Dr. Sacheverell's Sermon 
before the Lord-Mayor, November 5, of that year,” In 
1710, he was greatly reproached, for not joining in the Lon- 
don clergy's addreſs to the queen. When the great point in 
Sacheverell's trial, the change of * miniſtry, was gained, and 
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very ſtrange addreſſes made upon it, there was to be a like 
artful addreſs from the biſhop and clergy of London; and 
they, who would not ſubſcribe it, were to be repreſented as 
enemies to the queen and her minifiry. Dr. Kennet fell under 
this imputation ; and-advice was ſent of it through the king- 
dom, by Mr. Dyer, in his © Letter” of Aug. 4, 1710. 
This zealous conduct in Kennet, in favour of his own party, 
raiſed ſo great an odium againſt him, and made him ſo very 
obnoxious to the other, that very uncommon. methods were 
taken to expoſe him ; and one, in'particular, by Dr. Welton, 
rector of Whitechapel. In an altar-piece of that church, 
which was intended to repreſent Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles 
eating the paſſover and the laſt ſupper, Judas, the traitor, was 
drawn ſitting in an elbow, chair, dreſſed in a black garment, 
between a gown and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and a white 
band, a ſhort wig, and a mark in his forehead, between a 
lock and a patch, and with fo much of the countenance of 
Dr. Kennet, that under it, in effect, was writtten “ the dean 
the traitor.” It was generally ſaid, that the original ſketch 
was deſigned for a biſhop under Dr. Welton's diſpleaſure, 
which occaſioned the -elbow-chair, and that this biſhop was 
Burnet : but the painter being apprehenſive of an action of 
Srandalum Magnatum, leave was given him to drop the biſhop, 
and make the Dean. Multitudes of people came daily to the 
church to admire the fight; but it was eſteemed ſo infolent a 
contempt of all that is ſacred, that, upon the complaint of 
others, (for, the dean never ſaw or ſeemed to regard it,) the 
biſhop of London obliged” thoſe who ſet the pictore up to 
take it down again. 0 | | 

But theſe arts and contrivances to expoſe him, inſtead of 
diſcouraging ſerved only to animate him; and he continued 
to write and a&-as afaal in the defence of that cauſe which 
he had eſpouſed and puſhed ſo vigorouſly hitherto. ' In the 
mean time, he employed his leiſure-hours in things of a dif- 
ferent nature; but which, he thought, would be no lefs ſer- 
viceable to the public good, In 1113, he made à large col- 
lection of books, charts, maps, and papers, at his own 
expence, with a deſign of writing * A full Hiſtory of the 
Propagation of Chriſtianity in the Engliſh American Colo- 
nies;“ and publiſhed a catalogue of all the diſtinct treatiſes 
and papers, in the order of *time as they were firſt printed or 
written, under this title, (Bibliotheca Americanæ primordia.” 
About the ſame time he founded “ an antiquarian and hi ſtori- 
cal library“ at Peterborough ; for which purpoſe he had Jong 
been gathering up pieces, from the very beginning of printing 
m England to the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign.” In 
the rebellion of 1715, he publithed a Sermon upon © the 
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Witcheraſt of the preſent Rebellion; “ and, the two following 
years, was very zealous for repealing the acts againſt occa- 
tional conformity and the growth of ſchiſm. He alſo warmly 
oppoſed the proceedings in the conyocation againſt Hoadly, 
then biſhop of Bangor; which was thought to hurt him fo 
as to prove an effectual bar to his farther adyancement in the 
church: nevertheleſs, he was afterwards promoted to the ſee 
of Peterborougb, November 1718- He continued to print 
ſeveral things after his laſt promotion, which he lived to en- 
joy ſomething above ten years; and then died in his houſe in 

ames-ſtreet, December 19, 1728. His numerous and valua- 
ble MS. collections, which were once in the collection of 
Mr. Weſt, were purchaſed by the earl of Shelburne; among 
theſe are two volumes in a large Atlas folio, which were in- 
—_ for publication under the following comprehenfiye 
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« DiyTYCRA Ecciinz | cclefiarum inſuper Cathedralium 
ANGLICANEA: Priores, 
| five [+ > Decani, 
TanuLz Sackz; in quibus Theſaurarii, 
facili ordine Præcentores, 
recenſentur 8 Cancellarii, 
ARrCHlgEPISCOPT, Archidiaconi, 
Er iscort, eorumque & melioris notæ Canonici, 
 SUFFRAGANET, | continua ſerie deducti 
VIcAAIT GENEAAL ESG, | à Guru J. Conqueſtu, 
X CancELLAankinz © ad auſpicata Gur. III. tempora,” T 


There is alſo in his lordſhip's library a curious Diary by 
biſhop Kennet, in MS. whence the following curious extracts 
have been tranſcribed : . 18 

„Dr. Swift came into the coffee-houſe, and had a bow 
from every body but me, who, I confeſs, could not but 
deſpiſe him. When I came to the antichamber to wait be- 
fore prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
buſineſs, and acted as a maſter of requeſts. He was ſoliciting 
the earl of Arran to ſpeak to his brother the-duke of Ormond, 


to get a chaplain's- place eſtabliſhed in the garriſon of Hull for 


Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had 
lately been in gaol, and publiſhed ſermons to pay fees. He 
was promiſing Mr. Thorold to undertake with my lord 
treaſurer, that, according to his petition, he ſhould obtain a 
falary of 2001. per annum, as miniſter of the Engliſh church 
at Rotterdam, Then he ſtopt F. Gwynne, Eſq. going in 
with his red dag to the queen, and told him aloud he had 
ſomewhat to ſay to him from my lord treaſurer. He talked 
with the ſon of Dr. Davenant to be ſent abroad, and took out 


his pocket- book and wrote down ſeveral things, as memoranda, * 


to do for him. He turned . ch took out his gold 


watch, 


\ 
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watch, and, telling the time of the day, complained it was 
very late, A gentleman faid, be was too faſt.. Ho can 1 
help it,” ſays the doctor, if the courtiers give me a witch. 
that won't go right?” Then he inſtructed a young nobleman, 
that the- beſt poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papiſt), who 
had begun a tranſlation of Homer into Engliſh verſe ; for 
which he muſt have em all ſubſcribe? for, ſays he, the 
author hall not begin to print till I have a thouſand guineas for 
Him. Lord z after leaving the queen, came through 
the room beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him: both went off 
juſt before prayer s. TABS ONT ans ee 
Nov. 3. I fee and hear a great deal to confirm a doubt, 
that the pretender's intereſt is much at the bottom of ſome 
hearts: a whiſper, that Mr. N——n (Nelfon) had a prime 
hand in the late book for hereditary right; and that one of them 
was preſented to majeſty itſelf, whom God preſerve from' the - 
effect of ſuch principles and ſuch intrigues !? ? . 

KENNET . (Basit), younger brother of the preceding, 
was born Oct. 21, 1674, at Poſtling in Kent, the vicarage of 
his father, who bred this ſon alſo to the church. He was 
ſent to Corpus-Chriſti-college, Oxford, in 1690, where he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon abilities, and 
extraordinary advances in claſſical literature. He took the 
degree of M. A. in 1696, and commenced author the ſame 
— by the publication of his Rome Antique Notitia, or 

"he Antiquities of Rome; in two parts: 1. * A ſhort Hiſtory 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay of the Commonwealth,” 
2. A Deſcription of the City: an Account of the Religion, 
Civil Government, and Art of War; with the remarkable 
"Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, public and private: with Copper 
Cuts of the principal Buildings, &c. To which are prefixed, 
Two Eſſays, concerning the Roman Learning, and the Roman 
Edueation,“ in Vo. The dedication is addreſſed to his royal 
highneſs William duke of Glovceſter ; and muſt have been 
written for his uſe particularly, if any credit may be given to 
a report, then at Oxford, that there was à purpoſe of making 
Mr. Kennet ſub-preceptor to that darling of the nation. 
"This book being very well received by the public, he was 
encourged to go on with his deſign of facilitating the ſtudy 
of claſſical learning; and with this view publiſhed, - in 1699, 
The Lives and Characters of the ancient Grecian Poets,” 
in 8vo; which he alſo dedicated to the duke of | Glouceſter. 
Tue ſame year he was admitted fellow of his college, and be- 
came a tutor there. About this time, he entered into orders; 
and, ſome years after, gave proofs of the progreſs he had 
made in the ſtudy of divinity. In 1705, he publiſhed 4 An 
Expoſition of the Apoſtles Creed, according to biſhop Pearſon; | 
CERES: 57 ; " X x l in ; 
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in a new Method, by way of Paraphraſe and Annotations,” 
in 8vo.” This was followed by“ An Eſſay. towards a Para- 


phraſe on the Pſalms, in Verſe; with a Paraphraſe on the 
third Chapter of the Revelations; 1706, in 8C i.. 


The ſame year he was, by the intereſt of his bro 


er,” ap- 


pointed chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Leghorn; where he 


no ſooner arrived than he met with great oppoſition from the 
papiſts, and was in great danger of the inquifition. This eſta- 


. bliſhment of a church-6f-England: chaplain was a new thing; 


and the Italians were ſo jealous of the Northern hereſy, that, 
to give as little offenct as poſſible, he performed the duties of 
his office with the utmoit privacy and caution. But, not- 


withſtanding this, great offence was taken at it; and com- 


* 


plaints were immediately ſent to Florence and Rome. Upon 


chis, the Pope, and the court of Ee at Rome, declared 


their reſolution to expel hereſy, the public teacher of it, 
from the confines of the holy ſee; and therefore ſecret orders 
were given to apprebend him, Mr. Kennet, at Leghorn, and 
to hurry him away to Piſa, and thence to ſome other religi- 


ous priſon, to bury him alive, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of him in | 


the ſevereſt manner. Upon notice of this deſign, Dr. New- 
ton, the Engliſh envoy at Florence, interpoſed his offices at 
that court; where he could obtain no other anſwer, but that 
he might ſend for the Engliſh preacher, and keep him in 
his own family as his domeſtic chaplain z_ otherwiſe, if he 
preſumed to continue at Leghorn, he muſt take the conſequences 
of it: for, in thoſe matters of religion, the court of inquiſi- 
tion was ſuperior to all civil powers. The envoy commu- 
nicated this anſwer of the great duke to the earl of Sunder- 
land, then ſecretary of ſtate, who ſent. a menacing letter by 
her majeſty's order; and then the chaplain continued to 
officiate in ſafety; though he was with much difficulty pre- 
ſerved from their intended fury till that letter arrived. 188 
He continued at Leghorn, and perſevered with great ſteadi- 


neſs in his duty, till his invalid ſtate obliged him to think of 
returning to his native air. He arrived at Oxford in 1714: 


he was alſo admitted D. D. the ſame year. But he lived to en- 
joy theſe new hondurs a very thort time: for, having brought 
an ill habit of body with him from Italy, he continued from 
that time to decline gradually 3 and was carried off, before the 
expiration. of this year, by a flow. fever. A little before his 


- 


death, he finiſned the preface to à volume, which came out 


under the title of Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, preached 
before the Society of Britiſh Merchants in foreign . Parts. 
Lond. 1715,” 8vo. "_ F 5 Nie tits n . 
Beides this collection, and the pieces already mentioned, 
of his own compoſing, he F rapſlations of emi- 
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nent authors, the chief of which are as follow): 1. % Puf- 
fendorf of the Law of Nature and Nations.“ 2. Placette's 
Chriſtian Caſuiſt.“ 3. Godeau's Paſtoral Iuſtructions“ 
4. Paſcal's Thoughts on Religion.“ To which hie pre- 
fixed an account of the manner in which thoſe thoughts 
were delivered by the author, 5. Balſac's Ariſtippus: | 
with an Account of his Life and Writings. 6. The Mar- 
Triage of Thames and Iſis;“ from a Lane poem of Mr. 
Camden. F FCC 
Dr. Bafil Kennet is ſaid to have been a very amiable man; 
of exemplary integrity, generoſity, and mode y. 
»KENNICOTT (BENJAMIN, D. D.) was canon of 
Chriſt- Church, and well known in the literary world for 
- his elaborate edition of the Hebrew Bible, and other publica- 
tions. He was born at Totneſs in Devonthire, in 1518. 
His early diſplay of talents recommended bim to ſome gentle- 
men, who ſent him to Oxford, aud there ſupported him. 
At Oxford he ſoon became eminent, and, on account of 
two diflertations, one on the Tree of Life, the other on the 
Oblations of Cain and Abel, had the degree of A. B. con- 
ferred upon him gratis a year before the ſtatutable time. He 
ſoon after diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of ſeveral 
occaſional ſermons, which were well received. In the year 
1753, he laid the foundation of his great work, and ſpent a 
Jong time in ſearching out and examining Hebrew manu- 
ſcripts. - He appealed to the Jews. themſelves on the ſubje& 
of the Hebrew text, and gave a 'compendious hiſtory of it 
From the cloſe of the Hebrew canon to the invention of 
printing, with an account of 103 Hebrew- MSS. In 1760, 
bk publiſhed his propofals for collecting all the Hebrew MSS. 
prior to the invention of printing, that could be found in 
Great Britain; and, at the ſame time, for procuring as many 
collections of foreign 88. as his time and money would 
permit. During the progreſs of his work he was rewatded 
with the canonry of Chriſt-Church. His firſt volume was 
-publiſhed in 1976, and the whole was completed in 1780. 
When we contemplate his diligence and learning, it muſt be 
confe ſſed, that Hebrew literature and ſac ed criticiſm is in- 
debted to him more than to any ſcholar of his age. He was a 
good and conſcientious man, and, in decline of life, refigned 
a valuable living becauſe he was unable to viſit his parith. He 
died at Oxford in 1783, leaving a wife, but no children. At 
' he time of his death he was employed in printing remarks 
on paſſages on the Old Teſtament, This was afterwards 
publiſhed from his papers. Dr. Kennicott was alfo keeper of 
the Radcliffe library; and correſponded witch ſome of the 
moſt eminent characters in Europe. 2 by 
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 KENRICK''(W1r.L1am), ſon of a citizen of London, and 
brought up to ſome mechanical employment. Ile ſooh 
abandoned his employment, whatever it was, and purſued 
with eagerneſs the cultivation of literature, by which he 
obtained a ſupport for the remainder of his life. He went to 
Leyden for tlie benefit of his ſtudies; and, on his return to 
England in 1759, he publiſhed “ Epiſtles Philoſophical and 


Moral“ in verſe, His publications were, indeed very nu- - 


merous, among which none was more remarkable than a 
comedy he produced in 1965, called Falſtaff's Wedding.“ 
This was intended at firſt to be impoſed on the public as an 
original play of Shakeſpeare; and certain it is, that no more 
happy imitation has ever appeared. Dr. Kenrick was alſo a 
writer in the Monthly Review; but, in conſequence of ſome 
diſpute with his principal, he eſtabliſhed a new literary 
journal of his own. He was alſo the original editor of the 
Morning Chronicle; but here again, in conſequence of ſome 
diſpute, he introduced a new paper in oppoſition. He tran- 
ſlated, and with great ability, Rouſſeau's Emilius and Eloiſa, 
and Milot's “ Elements of the Hiſtory of England.“ He 
produced-a great number of dramatic performances, as well as 
tranſlations from various languages, and was undoubtedly 
poſſeſſed of confiderable abilities. He died in 1777. a 
KENT (WIIIIAM), was born in Vorkſhire, and put 
apprentice to a coach - painter, but, feeling the ſuperiority of 
genius, he left his maſter, and came up to London, where he 
ſoon gave indications of great abilities. In 1710, he was 
ſent, by the munificence of ſome gentlemen of his own country, 
to Rome, whither he accompanied Mr. Tallman. There he 
ſtudied under Cavalier Luti, and in the academy gained the 
ſecond prize of the ſecond claſs. He alſo: became; abquainted 
with lord Burlington, whoſe ſagacity diſcovered the rich vein 
of genius that had been hid even from himſelf; and, on their 
return to England in 1719, lodged him in his ownꝗn houſe, and 
ſhewed for him all the marks of the moſt diſintereſted friend 
ſhip. By his intereſt he was employed in various works, both+ 
as a painter in hiſtory and portrait; and yet there appear but 
very faint traces of that creative talent he diſplayed in a ſiſter 
art. His portraits did not reſemble the perſons that ſat for 
them. His colouring was worſe than that of the moſt errant 
Journey man to the profeſſion; and his drawing was defective, 
witneſs the hall at Wanſtead, and his picture at St. Clement's.. 


He deſigned ſome of the drawings of Gay's Fables, the prints 


for Spencer's Fairy Queen, and the vignettes to the large 
edition of Pope's works. In architecture he was deſervedly 
admired he executed the Temple of Venus at Stowe; the 


earl of Liciceſter's houſe at Holkham in Norfolk; the great hal! 
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at Mr, Pelham's, Arlington-ſtreet; and the ſtair-caſe at Jad 
Iſabella Finch's in Berkeley- ſquare. Mr. Walpole confiders 
him as the inventor of modern gardening. By the patronage 
of the dukes of Grafton and Newcaſtle, Mr. Pelham, and'the 
ear] of Burlington, he was made maſter-carpenter, architect, 
keeper of the pictures, and, after the death of Jervas, prinei- 
pal painter to the crown; the whole, including a penſion of 
100l a year, which was given him for his works at Kenſing - 
ton, produced 600l. a year. In 1743, he was diſordered in 
his eyes, but recovered, and in March 1748 had an inflam- 
mation in his bowels, which put an end to his life at Bur- 
lington-houſe, April 12, 1748, aged 63 years. Wt 
KEPLER (Jonx), the greateſt aflronomer perhaps that 
any age has produced, was born at Wiel in the dutchy of 
Wirtemberg, the 27th Dec. 1571. His father, Hen 
Kepler, was deſcended from a family which had raiſed them- 
felves under the emperors by their military ſervices, and was 
himſelf an officer of rank in the army; but afterwards, ex- 
periencing ill fortune, was obliged to ſell all he had, and 
fepport himſelf and bis family by keeping a public-houſe. He 
died in 1590, and left his fon John to take what care of 
himſelf he could. His education had been hitherto negleQed, 
as may eaſily be imagined; but, having a very great genius, 
and as great a defireto cultivate it, he entered upon his ſtudies 
in philoſophy at Tubingen, immediately upon his father's 
death, and, two years after, purſued the mathematics in the 
ſame univerſity, under the famous Michael Moaſtlin. He 
made ſo great progreſs, and became ſo famous, that in 1593 
he was invited to Gratz in Styria, to teach the mathematics 
there. He then applied himſelf entirely to aſtronomy, and 
publiſhed from time to time ſeveral works, the principal of 
which ſhall be mentioned. In 1597, he entered into the 
. married ſtate, which at firſt created him great uneaſineſs, from 
| a diſpute which aroſe about his wife's fortune; and, the year 
after, he was baniſhed from Gratz on account of his religion, 
but afterwards recalled, and reſtored to his former dignity. 
However, the growing troubles and confuſions of that place 
inclined him to think of a reſidence elſewhere; and, as Tycho 
Brahe, having ſettled in Bohemia, and obtained from the 
emperor all forts of conveniences. for the perfecting of 
aſtronomy, was paſſionately deſirous of having Kepler 
with him, and had often ſolicited him by letters, he left 
the univerſity of Gratz, and removed into Bohemia with 
his family in 1600. In his journey he was ſeized with a 
gquartan ague, which continued ſeven or eight months; ſo 
that all that time he could do Tycho but very little ſervice. 
Tycho and Kepler did not agree very well with cach 2 as 
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little a time as they continued together, Kepler was offended . 

at Tycho, for tefuſing ſome ſervices to his family, which he 

had occaſion for: he was alſo diſſatisfied with his reſervedneſs; 

for, Tycho did not communicate to him all that he knew; 

and, as he died in 1601, he did not give Kepler time to be 

very uſeful to him, or to receive any conſiderable advantages 

from him. Before his death, however, he introduced bim to 

the emperor Rodolphus at Prague, (for, it was upon this con- 

dition that Kepler had conſented to leave Gratz), who re- 

ceived him very kindly, and made him his mathematician, 

upon condition that he ſhould ſerve Tycho as an arithmeti- 

cian. From that time Kepler enjoyed the title of mathemati- — 

cian to the emperor all his life, and gained more and more 

reputation every year by his works. Rodolphus ordered him 

to finiſh the tables begun by Tycho, which were to be called 

the Rodolphine Tables;“ and he applied himſelf very 

vigorouſly to this work; but ſuch difficulties aroſe in a ſhort 

time, partly from the nature of it, and partly from the delay of # 

the treaſurers, that the tables were not finiſhed and oublithed 

till 1627. He complained, that, from 1602 and 1603, he 

was looked upon by the treaſurers with a very invidious eye; 

and when, in 1609, he had publiſhed a noble ſpecimen of the 

work, and the emperor had given orders that, beſides the ex- 

pence of the édition, he ſhould immediately be paid the ar- 

rears of his penſion, which, he ſaid, amounted to 2000 

crowns, and likewiſe 2000 more; yet, that it was not UI 

two years after, that the generous orders of Rodolphus, in \ 

his favour, were put in execution. He met with no leſs dif- 

couragement from the financiers under the emperor Maithias, 

than under Rodolphus ; and therefore, after ſtruggling with 

poverty for ten years at Prague, began to think of quitting his 

quarters again. He was then fixed at Lints by the emperor 

Matthias, who appointed him a ſalary from the ſtates of 

Upper Auſtria, which was paid for fixteen years. In 1613, 

he went to the aſſembly at Ratiſbon, to aſſiſt in the reforma- 

tion of the calendar; but returned to Lints, where he con- 

tinued to 1626: November that year, he went to Ulm, in 

order to publiſh the Rodolphine Tables; and afterwards, in 

1629, with the emperor's leave, ſettled at Sagan in Sileſia, 

where be publiſhed the ſecond part of his Ephemerides 

for the firſt had been publiſhed at Lints in 1617. In 1630, 

he went to Ratiſbon, to ſolicit the payment of the arrears of 

his penſion; but, being ſeized with a fever, which, it is ſaid, 

was brought upon him by too hard riding, he died there in 

November, in his dun year, ER ION REIo, rw 
His “ Tabuke Rodolphine'* and ** Ephemerides” have 

been mentioned already. We will now take notice of fome 
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of his other works, which will give a farther idea of this very 


extraordinary man, and wonderful aſtronomer. In 1605, 
when he was only five and twenty, he publiſhed, at Tubingen, 
a work, under the title of Prodromus difſertationum- coſ- 
mographicarum, continens myſterium coſmographicum, de 
admiranda proportione orbium cceleſtium, deque cauſis ccelo- 
rum numeri, magnitudinis, motuumque periodl, &. genuinis, 
& propriis, demonſtratum per quinque regularia corpora geo- 
metrica. This, of all his works, he is ſaid to have eſteemed 
moſt. He was fo charmed with it for ſome time, that he 
declared, he would not renounce the glory of the diſcoveries 
contained in it, to be made elector of Saxony. _-. 
In 1609, he publiſhed at Prague his“ Phyfica cceleſtis, 
tradita commentariis de motibus ſtellæ Martis:“ in which he 
diſcovered ſo many great and wonderful things relating to the 
heavens, that, if he had publiſhed nothing elſe, he might, 
from this ſingle work, have claimed the honour of being the 
firſt who laid a ſohd foundation for phyſical aſtronomy. He 
labours here to demonſtrate, from Tycho's obſervations, that 
the planets do not move in circles, but in Ellipſes, in one of 
whoſe foci is placed the ſun ; and that their motions are regu 
Jated according to theſe two laws; firſt, * that they deſcribe 
equal areas in equal times; and, ſecondly, that the ſquares of 
their periodical times are as the cubes of the diſtances; both 
. which are well known to be fundamental principles in the 
ewtonian, aſtronomy. In the Introduction“ to his 
Commentaries,“ he diſcovers. plainly enough that he had 
a very tolerable notion of gravity; for, he compares the ſun 
to a magnet, whoſe, power, diffuſed, carries round the other 
planets. He ſuppoſes alſo che moon's attraction to be the 
cauſe of the tides: Orbis virtutis tractotiæ,“ ſays he, & que 
eſt in luna, porrigitur uſque ad terras, et proleQat. aquas ſub 
- Zonam torridam; quippe in occurſum ſuum quacunque in 
verticem loci incidit, inſenſibiliter in-manbus incluſis, ſenſibi- 
lter ubi ſunt latiſſimi alvei oceani, aquiſque ſpacioſa reciproca- 


Hants eee nt bon incs n 
In 1618, he publiſhed at Lints his Epitome aſtronomiæ 
Copernicaniz,” in winch: he diſcovers ſome very ſimgular 
notions. He ſuppoſes there an anima motrix to reſide; in all 
parts of the earth, to which he impuies a perpetual ſubterrane- 
ous heat, by which minerals, vegetables, and even ſome 
animals, ate formed; and he inculcates the ſame notion in his 
& Libelli tres de cometis, publiſhed in 19 19, where he ſays 
alſo of Comets, that they are generated in the ether, as fiſhes 
are in the water; and that the æther, or univerſal expanſe, is 
as full of comets as the ſea is of fiſnes; but only thatꝭ fox cer- 


tain realons, they are not always viſible. eee. 
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that, as all animals move by means of their muſcles, the earth 
and * planets have alſo muſcles proportioned: to their bulk, 
which are the inſtruments they move pes He gives the ſun 
alſo a very noble and active foul ; an aſſerts, that his rays: 
put into action the ſouls of the planets,” Agreeably to this 
notion of an anima motrix, he expreſſes himſelf thus in theſe 
books of comets: The faculty of the ſublunary world per- 
ceives, and is terrified at the comet, and, together with it, te 
ane faculties of all ſublunary things.“ And afterwards: 
I he faculty of the earth being terribed at the unuſual ap- 
pearance of the comet, in one part of the ſurface of wire 
ſweats out à great quantity of vapour, according to the qu ert 
of that of its body; hence procted great rains and 
Theſe fingularities in Kepler have made thoſe: of his milo 


who de. not yet been backward to acknowledge his great 


merit, cenſure him with ſome degree of ſeverity. . Thus Bul- 
lialdus ſays, he abounds with fidions, figmentis tumet : 


and Schoockius. thongh-be owns that. * ne perſon performs 
better or more ſubtilty than Kepler, where he writes as 2 


mathematician; yet adds, 4 that, where he acts the natural 
philoſopher, no one, perhaps, writes more abſurdly; and: is 
ſorry, that ſo excellent a man ſhould diſgrace the divine 
ſcience of mathematics with his phyſical abſurdities : for,? 
ſays he, what could an old woman in a fever dream more 
ridiculous than that the earth is a- vaſt animal, Which breathes 
out the winds” through the holes of the mountains, as it were 
through a mouth and noſttils ? Vet he writes expreſſly thus in 


his **-Harmonica ' Mundi,“ where he endeavours: likewiſe 


{criouſly to prove, that the earth has a ſympathy with the 
heavens, and, by a natural inſtinct, perceives the poſition of 
the ſtars.“ In his book De montibus Martis, he alſo aſ- 
ferts, © that the fun is a great magnet or magnetical body, 
carried round upon its own/ center in a diurnal motion; and, 
by a certain diffuſed) power, carries round the reſt. af the 
planets. Kepler was a-man of a very great and uncommonly 
fertile genius, and did not, it is acknowledged, always con- 
fine himſelf to the bounds of mathematics; however, by 
Schoockius's leave; we will not ſuffer this laſt-memtioned no- 


tion, * of the ſun's being à magnet, and carrying, by ite 


diffuſed power, the planets around it, to be ranked 


the dreams of old women in fevers, | becauſe it is ſo nearly 
conformable to the notion of gravity, on which «irue Fan | 
of the planetary motions has ſince been founded. 3 
Tuere are othen works of Kepler, of a ae nature, 
which we have omitted, that we might not be tedious. One 
—_— NO we will mention,, for the ſake of ſome re- 
markable 
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markable incidents which attended the publication of it; and 
that is his Somnium aſtronomicum; de aſtronomia lunari, 
five de 1is, quæ acciderent lunæ incolis, quam luminis et 
dierum diverfitatem experirentur, aliiſque aſtronomicis phæ- 
nomenis hujuſmodi.“ In this work he began to draw up 
that ſyſtem of Comparative Aſtronomy,” which was after- 


wards purſued by Kircher, Huygens, and Gregory; but he 


had not the ſatisfaction of publiſhing it, for he died while it 
was printing. Upon this, Bartſchius, his ſon-in-law, and 
follower in his aſtronomical opinions, undei took the care of 
this book, and continued the impreſſion; but he was alſo in- 
terrupted in this employment by death. Lewis Kepler, his 
ſon, who was then a phyſician at Conigſberg in Pruſſis, was 
fo ſlartled at theſe incidents, that he was, with great difficulty, 
prevailed upon to undertake the care of this book. He was 
afraid of lofing his life, as his father and brother-in law had 
done; and his mother-in-law, the widow of John Kepler, 
who hence appears to have been twice married, being in 
very narrow circumſtances, and burthened with children, was 
obliged to uſe many entreaties to engage him in that work. 
At laſt ſhe ſucceeded: Lewis Kepler undertook it, and 
finiſhed it ; though, as it is faid, not without ſome apprehen- 
ſions, that it might occaſion lis death. It is ſtrange, that a 
man of ſenſe ſhould be frightened at theſe circumſtances, fin- 
gular as they were; but, is it not as firange,” that a learned 
profeſſor at Utrecht, from whom we have this account, 
ſhould make uſe of them to explode Kepler's doctrine con- 
 cerninga world in the moon ? Mean while we may obſerve, 

that a caſe of a ſimilar nature happened here in our own 
country, when Addiſon's works were firſt collected and pub- 
liſhed together in quarto, Addiſon himſelf wrote a dedication, 
with a deſign to preſent them to his friend Mr. Secretary 
Craggs ; but both the author and the patron died before the 
impreſſion was finiſhed.” The work then fell into Tickell's 


hands, who choſe the earl of Warwick for the new patron ; 


but this earl died alſo before they were publiſhed. Upon 
which, fays Atterbury, I cannot but think it a very odd 
ſet of incidents, that the book ſhould be dedicated by à dead 


man to a dead man; and even that the new patron, to whom 


Tickel choſe to inſcribe his verſes, ſhould be dead alſo before 
they were publiſhed. Had I been in the editor's place, I 
ſhould have been a little apprehenſive for miyſelf, under a 
thought that every one who had any hand in that work was 
to die before the publication of iti. 
We muſt not cloſe our account of Kepler without obſer- 
ving, that the higheſt deference has been paid to his authority, 
and the higheſt eulogiums to his memory, by men of — 
as 3 , : : G 933 8 ; greate 
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rtes owns his obliga- 
tions to him upon many e d ons; and ſo does our own im- 
mortal countryman fir Iſaac Newton, The celebrated pro- 
feſſot of aſtronomy at Oxford, David. Gregory, tells us, in 
the preface to his Aſtronomia, 128. that * Kepler's Rationes | 
archetypicz,” ,** Concingitates geometrice,” and Propor- 
tiones harmonice,” whatever may be ſaid of them, when _ 
confidered mathematically, yet diſcover a force of genins, 
which we ſhall look for in vain; in the writings of other 
aſtronomers.“ And Jaſtly, the young, but able aſtronomer, 
Jeremiah Horrox, was ſo ſtuck with admiration of Kepler, 
that he breaks out into a rapture, not natural to the coolneſs - 
of a man of ſcience: * Licet mibi Keplerum ſupra mor̃tales 
admirari : licet egregium, diviniſſimum, aut ſi quid majus 
appellare: licet denique ſupra totam philoſophantium ſcholam 
vel unicum Keplerum æſtimare. Hong ſolum canite, poetæ: 
hunc ſolum terite, Philoſophi: de illo certi, habere iſtum 
omnia, qui habet Keplerum.“ Vet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe fine things, it is worth remembering, becauſe it may be 
uſeful to men of other profeſſions as well as aſtronomers, that 
Kepler lived and died poor: Will it be faid, that“ ſua 
oy e poſteritas' rependet ? Be it ſo: yet ſome will always 
be found captious enough to aſk, ** what à Cead man can be 
the better, for what the living ſay of him! ?“ 
KEPLER (Lzew1s), ſon of the preceding, was 2 a 
at Koniſberg in Pruſſia, and publiſhed the laſt-named work 
4 1 father at Frankfort in 1634 He died at Koniſberg i in 
I 
KERCKRING ( (Tromas), 3 . Te phyſician. He' 
reſided a pn ma of bis life at Hamburg, under the charac- 
ter of reſident from. the grand-duke of Tuſcany. He obtained 
conſiderable reputation, and was a member of the Royal 
Society of London. His principal works were upon anato- 
mical ſ{ubjeQs ; in particular Spicelegium Anatomicum, 
which be publiſhed at Amſterdam in ꝗto in 1670; and 
9 Anthropo eniz [chnographia,” printed at the fame place 
and time, In this laſt, he maintained the docttine that e 
were diſcovered in the bodies of all women, from which the 
— ſpecies was produced} . He died in 163, at Ham- 


aeg (Fa axons W a Ai Yon in Hosen 
and eminent for his piety and erudition. ublithed a 
hiſtory of the emperors of the Eaſt, from e the 
great to the capture of Conſtantinople; as well as a hiſtory of 


the Ottoman princes ſubſequent to that period. He was alſo . | 


eminent for ha aſtronomical athens and made 8 5 i | 
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able improvements in the teleſcope. He died at Buda in 
; 8 4 . 1 N48 ; 9 


1769. 


K ERKHERDERE (Jons Grrx ARD), horn near Maeſ- 
tricht in 1678. He was hiſtoriographer to the emperor 
Joſeph I. and died in 1738. He was à very learned man, 
and publiſhed a commentary on Daniel; which illuſtrates 
many obſcurities with reſpe& to the hiſtory, chronology, and 
geography of ſcripture. We have'alfo from hin treatiſe 


- De Sita Paradifi Terreſtris.“ He places the terreſtrial 


paradiſe a little above Babylon; Phiſon be makes the Weſt 
of the Euphrates; Gihon, the Eaſt. He publiſſied various 
other works, among which were many Latin poems. 

. KERSEY (Joux) deſerves mention as having been the 
author of a book on The Elements of Algebra,“ one of 
the cleareſt and moſt-comprehenfive of tlie kind in any lan- 
guage. He alfo publiſhed an improved edition of „ Win 
gates Arithmetic;“ and, we believe, alſo an Engliſh Dic- 
tionary. He lived in the reign of Charles the Second ; and a 


+ head of him, by Fairthorne, finely engraved, is prefixed” to 


his algebra. e | | ene 
KERVILLARS (Joux Marry pt), a jeſuit, had no 
mean taſte for literature, and publiſhed a tranſlation of “ The 
Faſti” and Elegies“ of Ovid. He had alſo ſome ſhare in 
the © Memoires de Trevoux.” He died at Paris in 1745. 
KETEL (CoxxELTUSs), a Dutch Painter of hiſtory and 
rtraits, Who was introduced to queen Elizabeth by the 
rd-chance}lor Hatton; and had thehonour of painting her 


picture. He returned to Holland, and undertook the pre- 


poſterous employment of painting with his fingers, inſtead of 
pencils, and atterwards with his toes; for which abſurd 
peculiarity we have thought proper to mention him. 
KETT (WI TTA), a Norfolk man, by profeſſion a 
tanner, and who headed a very formidable rebelſion againſt 
Edward the Sixth, which was ſuppreſſed by the valour and 
canduct of the earl of Warwick. Kett had ſome great and 
excellent qualities, was valiant, ſagacious, and, for a time, 


fucceſsful. He was t ken priſoner, and hanged by Warwick 


orders, with many of his followers. * e 
KETTLEWELL (Jond), an Engliſh divine, remarka- 
able for piety and learning, was born at North: Allerton in 
Vorkſhire, March the 1oth, 1653. He was grounded in 
clafſical learning in the free-ſchool of that town, and- ſent to 
St. Edmund's hall, Oxford, in 1670. Five years aſter, he 


vas choſen fellow of Lincoln- college, through the intereſt of 
Mr. George Hickes, who was fellow of the ſame, where he 
became eminent as a tutor. He entered into orders as- ſoon 


as he was of age ſufficient, and” diſtinguiſhed himſelf my 
| 2 | | Rn is by 
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by un uncotton knowledge in divinity. He was very young, | 
when be wrote his celebrated book, intituled, * Meaſures of 
Chtiſtian Obedience:“ lie compoſed it in 1678, though it 
was not publiſhed till 1681. Dt. Hickes, to whom he ſub- / 
mitted it for correction, adviſed him to dedicate it to biſhop 
Compton, intending, by that means, to have him ſettled i 
London; and, accordingly, it came out at firft with a dedi- 
cation to his 5 · ut, when that prelate appeared in 
artis againſt Jafties II. Kettlewell gave orders to have the 
dedication razed out of the copies unſold, and alſo to have it 
omitted in the fabſequent editions. Meanwhile this book 
occafioned him to be ſo much taken notice of, that the old 
countefs of Bedford, mother of the unfortunate William lord 
Ruſſel, took him, on that account, to be one of her domeſtic 
3 ; and a greater favour he received, upon the ſame 
confideration; front Simon lord Digby, who preſented bim, 
July 1682, to the vicarage of Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire. 
After he had continued above ſeven years at this place, a great 
alteration happened in his condition and circumſtances ; for, 
at the Revolution, being one of thoſe conſcientious men who 
refuſed to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to king 
Wilham and queen Mary, he was deprived of his living 1 
1690. However, he did not ſpend the remainder of his days 
in a ſullen and inglorious indolence ; but, retiring to Lon- 
don with his wife, whom he had married in 1685, he con- 
tinued to write arid publiſh books, as he had done during his 
refidence in the country. There, amongſt other learned 
men, he was particularly happy in the friendſhip of Mr. 
Nelfon, with whom he concerted the Model of à fund of 
charity for the needy, ſuffering, that is, the nonjuring, 
clergy:“ but being natutally of a tender and delicate frame of 
body, and. inclined to a conſumption,” he fell into that diſ- 
temper in his 42d year, and died of it April the 12th, 1695, 
at his Jodgings in Gn lag lane. He was buried, three days 
after, in the ſame grave where archbiſhop Laud was before 
interred, in the parith=church of All-hallows, Barking z where © 
a neat marble monument is ereQed to his. memory. Mr. ay 
Netfon, who muft needs have known him very well, has 
given this great and noble charaCter of him, in a preface to his 
Five Diſcourſes,” &c. a piece printed after his deceaſe: 
„ He was learned without pride; wiſe and judicidoos without 
cunning; he ſerved at the altar without either coyctouſnels or 
ambition; he was "devour without affectation; fincerely reli⸗ 

gon without moroſeneſs; © courtegus and affable "without 

lattery or mean compliances ; Juſt without rigour; charitable 


without vattity ; and heartily zealbus for che intereſt of telt. 


gion without faction.“ © His works were Collected arid ptiated = 
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in 1718, in two volumes, folio : they are all upon religious 
ſubjects, unleſs his Meaſures of Chriſtian Obedience, and 
ſome tracts upon © New Oaths,” and the Duty. of Alle- 
glance,” &c. ſhould be rather conſidered as of a. political 
ture. WM 8 1% Ji 73 1 5 
"KEYSLER (Joux GEorGE), a learned antiquary of 
Germany, and fellow of the Royal Society in London, was 
born in 1689, at Thournau, a town belonging to the,counts 
of Giech. His father, who was of the count's council, took 
an extraordinary care of his education; and, after a ſuitable 
preparation, ſent him to the univerſity of Hall, where he 
applied himſelf chiefly to the civil law; not negleQting, in the 
mean time, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, hiſtory, 
antiquity, and the ſciences. Soon after he left Hall, he was 
called to be preceptor to Charles Maximilian and Chriſtian 
Charles, counts of Giech- Buchau, with whom, in 1713, he 
returned thither, and afterwards attended them in their travels. 
The firſt place of note they viſited was Utreclit, where he 
became acquainted with the learned Reland, who, diſcerning 
his uncommon capacity and particular turn, put him upon 
projecting an accurate hiſtory of the antiquities of his coun- 
try. Keyſler viſited the chief cities of Germany, France, 
and the Netherlands, with his two young counts ; and gained 
great reputation among the. learned, by illuſtrating, as he 
went along, ſeveral monuments of antiquity, particularly 
ſome fragments of Celtic idols, then lately diſcovered in the 
cathedral of Paris. 3 5 K 
Having returned ſafe with his pupils, and acquired great 
honour by his care and management of them, he was after- 
wards fixed upon as a proper perſon to undertake the educa- 
tion of two grandſons of baron Bernſtorf, firſt miniſter of ſtate 
to his Britannic Majeſty, as eleQor ; and, accordingly, he'went 
to Hanover in 1716, and entered upon his office. However, 
in 1718, he obtained leave to go over to England, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the antiquarian way, that he 
was complimented with being fellow of the Royal Society. 
This honour he particularly owed to a learned eſſay, 
Dea Nehalennia numine .veterum Walachrorum topico.” 
He gave an explication alſo. of the Anglo-Saxon monument 
of antiquity on Saliſbury Plain, called Stonehenge; and like- 
wiſe a *© Diſſertation on the conſecrated. Miſſeltoe of the 
Druids.“ All theſe detached eſſays, with other ſelect diſ- 
courſes on the Celtic and Northern antiquities, he publiſhed, 
ſoon after his return to Hanover, in Latin, under this title, 
% Antiquitates ſelectæ. Septentrionales et Celticæ, quibus 
- plurima Loca Conciliorum et Capitularium explanantur, 
Dogmata Theologie Ethnice Celtarum gentiumque — 55 
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trionalium cum morihus et inſtitutis majorum noſtrorum circa 
Idola, Aras, Oracula, Templa, Lucos, Sacerdotes, Regum 
Electiones, Comitia, et Monumenta ſepulchralia, una cum 
reliquiis Gentiliſmi in Ceetibus Chriſtianorum, ex Monu- 
mentis potiſſimum hactenus ineditis fuſe perquiruntur, cum 
figuris ri. inciſis. Hanov. 1720.“ tano 
When the two young barons Bernſtorf had been ten years 
under his care, it was time for them to go abroad: and, ac- 
cordingly, he went with them to Tubingen, at which uni- 
verſity they ſtayed a year and a half, en they ſet out on 
a grand tour: they viſited the upper part of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and took a particular view of Italy; and then re- 
turned to Vienna, where they ſpent three months. Their 
next progreſs. was in Upper Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
parts of Germany. In 4931; they paſſed through Lorrain 
into France, tbence croſſed the Channel into England, and 
made Holland the laſt ſtage of their travels. From this tour 
proceeded a large and entertaining work, which has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh,. in four volumes, 4to, and publiſhed 
under the following title: Travels through Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Lorrain: giving a 
true and juſt Deſcription of the preſent State of thets Coun- 
tries; their natural, literary, and political, Hiſtory, Manners, 
Laws, Commerce, Manuf\Aures, Painting, Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture, Coins, Antiquities, Curioſities of Art and Nature, 
&c. illuſtrated with Copper / plates engraven from l 
taken on the Spot. By John George Keyſler, F. R. 8. 
N tranſlated from the Second Elton of the German. 
// c Sho olds ork 
| Karte raber his return, ſpent the remainder of his days 
under the patronage and protection of his noble pupils, who 
committed to his care their fine library and muſeum, and 
allowed him a very handſome income. He led a happy tran- 
quil life; declining all public employment, keeping himſelf 
ſingle that he might not be incumbered with family-affairs, 
and chiefly converſing with the illuſtrious dead, who were the 
companions. of his retirement. He, died in his 54th year, 
June 20, 1743, of an aſthma, after viewing, with intrepidity, 
the gradual approach of dea. L i a want 


KHERASKOF (Mrenatr), a Ruſſian of a noble family, 
has excelled in ſeveral pieces of compoſition. His works ate, 
„A Poem upon the Utility of Science; ſeveral tragedies 
and comedies; Pindatic odes, Anaereonties, fables, idyls, 
and ſatires; a romance, called Ariadne and Thebes ;” 
„Numa Pompilius ;” a poem in four cantos, in honour of 
the naval victory over tbe Turks at the battle of Tchèſme; * 
but the piece, by which he neee is 
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an epic poem in twelve cantos, called the“ Roffiada,” writ 
ten in Iambic meaſure of ſix feet in Thyme. Its ſubject is the 
conqueſt of Caſan by Ivan Vaſfilievitch II. or, as the author 
has-exprefſed himſelf, 4 1 ſing Ruſſia delivered from the Yoke 
of Barbarians; the Might of the Tartars laid low, and their 
Pride humbled: I ſing the Strifes and bloody Conflicts of 
ancient Armies ; Ruſſia's Triumph; and Cafan's Subjection.“ 
This work is greatly admired by the natives; and may juſtly 
be confidered as forming an epoch in the hiſtory of their 
The general plan ſecins well diſpoſed ; the events 
low each other in a rapid but orderly ſucceſſion; and the 
imagination of the reader is kept alive by frequent ſcenes of 
terror, in which the author ſeems particularly to excel. The 
ſubjecł is extremely intereſting to the Ruſſians ; and the poet 
has artfully availed himſelf of the popular belief, by the intro- 
duction of ſaints and martyrs for the machinery of his poem. 
Mr. Le Clerc informs us, that this poem, while it contains 
ſeveral ſtriking paſſages of great beauty, is in many parts 
deficient in harmony; a defect, he adds, which the author, 
by retouching and correcting, is capable of removing. Mr. 
K heraſkof bas not, in the preſent reign, failed of acquiring the 
rewards due to his extraordinary talents; having been-fucceſ- 
ſively appointed vice-preſident ot the college of mines, coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and curator of the univerſity of Moſcow. 
. KHILKOF (Paxce), a Ruffian nobleman, defcended 
from a very antient family, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as am- 
baſſador to ſeveral foreign eourts, before he was ſent; in 1900, 
to Stockholm, in that s He accompanied Charles 
XII. in his deſcent upon the Iſle of Zealand, and upon the 
enſuing truce of Travendal between Sweden and Denmark 
returned to Stockholm, Sept. 17, at the eve of the rupture 
which broke out between the Swediſh and Ruſſian monarchs. 
His character of ambaſſador, deemed ſacred by the law of 
nations, could not protect him from the ' reſentment of 
Charles XII.; and, on the 2oth of the ſame month, he was 
arreſted and impriſoned. As an amuſement during his cap- 
tivity, which was long and for ſome time extremely rigorous, 
and, at the requeſt of his fellow-priſoner, prince Tryberſkoi, 
he began an abridgement of the Ruſſian Hiſtory,” from its 
earlieft period to his on time; which he completed before he 
was reſtored to liberty. Hitherto, though Ruffia abounded 
in chronicles and annals relative to detached periods, yet, ex- 
 eepting a dry detail of facts, compiled for the uſe of Alexey 
Michaelovitch, it poſſeſſed no regular and connected hiſtory. 
The firſt attempt towards ſuch a work was undertaken by 
prince Khilkof. After a confinement of 18 years, he expired 
in his priſon of Weſteras, in che ꝶͤ— . 
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the point of being releaſed, ' His work, called. *" Fhe Kamel 
of the Ruffian Hiſtory,” is a mere abridgement, and was pub- 
liſhed in 1770 by Mr. Muller. It forms only one volume in 
8vo, and contains ſeven books: the firſt commences with the 
creation of the world, and ends with the erection of the Ruſſian 
empite under Rurie; the remaining fix earry down the hiſtory 


from that period to the year 1713. During ſome part of bs 


confinement, he was permitted to receive from Moſcow books, 
extracts from chronicles, and a few ms fo wel ; but, as hie 
could not obtain the neceſſary documents er as if he had 
been upon the ſpot, liis performance unavoidubly contains o- 
eaſional errors, many of which the judicious editor has pofhted 
out and eorrected. About the time of K Hilkof's death, ano - 
ther native commenced a fimilar work upon à much larger 
ſcale, and who had more opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion. This perſon was Vaffili Tatificiet; of whom ſome 
memoirs will hereafter be given 
KIDDER (Dr. Rrcwand), a very Wang Engliſh biſhop, 
was born, as Wood ſays, in Suſſex, but, as others fay, in 
Suffolk. In 7640, he was ſent to Emanuct-college in TY 
bridge, where he took his bachelor and maſter of Arts de 
- the regular times. He was preſented by his college to the 
of Stanground, in Huntingdonfhire ; from which he 
was ejected, for nonconformity, in 1652 'by virtue of the 
——— act: but,. conforming ſoon „ he Was pre- 
ſented, by Arthur earl of Eſſex, w the re of Raine, in 
Eſſex, 1664. Here he continued till 1674, A he was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of St. Martin's Outwich, LoudPü! By 5 
the Merchant - Tailort company. September 1681, ny W3 
Inſtalled” into a prebend of Norwich; and; in e! 
dean of Peterborough, in the room of Simon Patrick: u. 
moted to the ſee of ichefter.” Upon the deprivation of 1 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not taking the oarhs to king 
William and queen Mary, and Beveridge's rufufal of that fee; 
Kidder, to whom it was offered next, did not prove ſo ſcru- 
pulous; but, being nominated theretd' in June 1691, was 
conſecrated! the Auguſt following. In 1693, he ie a the 
lecture founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, being the 
ſecond that preached it. His fermons on that occafion 25 ins 
ſerted in, Demonſtration” of the Meſfias,“ in three parts; 
the firſt of which was publiſhed i in 1694, the ſecond in 1699, 
and the third in 1700, 8ya, It is levelled -againſt the Jews ; 
and the autlior makes in it an excellerit uſe” of his great now - 
ledge of the Hebrew and Oriental languages, for which he bad 
long been famous. "He wrote alſo, “ A Commentary on the 
Five Books of Moſes ; with a Differtation concerning the 
| Author or Writer of the faid Books, and a general * 
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to each of them. This commentary was publiſhed in 1694, 
in two volumes 8 vo; and the reader, in the preface, is thus 
acquainted with the occaſion of it: Many years are now 
ed ſince a conſiderable number of the London clergy met 
together, and agreed to publiſh ſome ſhort- notes upon the 
whole Bible, for the uſe of families, and of all thoſe well · diſ- 
poſed perſons that deſired to read the holy ſcriptures to their 
greateſt advantage. At that meeting, they agteed upon this 
worthy deſign, and took their ſeveral ſhares, and aſſigned ſomo 
part to them who were abſent. I was not preſent at that 
meeting; but I was ſoon informed, that they had aſſigned to 
me the Pentateuch. The work was begun with common con- 
ſent; we did frequently meet; and what was done was commu- 
nicated from time to time to thoſe that met together and were 
concerned. The methods of proceeding had been adjuſted, 
and agreed to; a ſpecimen was printed, and an agreement was 
made when it ſhould be put to the preſs. 1 finiſhed my part in 
order thereto ; but ſo it fell out, that, ſoon. after all this; the 
clouds began to gather apace, and there was great ground to 
fear, that the popiſh party were attempting to ruin the Chureh 
of England. Hence it came to paſs, that the thoughts of pur- 
ſuing this deſign were laid afide; and thoſe that were con- 
cerned in it were now obliged to turn their ſtudies and pens 
againſt that dangerous enemy. During chis time alſo, ſome of 
the perſons coucerned in this work were taken away by death; 
and thus the work was hindered, that mi2ht elſe have been 
finiſhed long ſince.— I, having drawn up my notes upon this 
occaſion, do now think myſelf obliged to make them public,” 
&c. To the firſt volume is pretixed a diſſertation, wherein the 
biſhop ſets down, and anſwers, all the objections made againſt 
Moſes's being the author of the Pentateuch : and having con- 
ſideted, among the reſt, one objection drawn by Le Clerc, from 
Gen. xxxvi. 31, and ſpoken in pretty ſevere terms of him, 
ſome letters paſſed between them, which were printed by Le 
Clerc, in his © Bibliotheque Choiſie, wherein ſatisfaction is 
made for the cenſure that had been paſſed upon him. Dr. 
Kidder had likewiſe borne a part in the famous  popiſh con- 
troverſy, during which he publiſhed the following tracts: 
1. * A Second Dialogue between a new Catholic Convert and 
a Proteſtant ; ſhewing why he cannot believe the Doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, though he do firmly believe the Doctrine of 
the Trinity” 2. An Examinations of Bellarmine's Thir- 
tieth. Note of the Church, of the Confeſſion of Adverſaries. 
2, ** The Texts which Papiſts cite out of the Bible for the 
Proof of their Doctrine, of the Sacrifice of the Maſs,* ex- 
amined.” 4. Reflections on a French Teſtament, printed at 
Bourdeaux 1686, pretended to be tranſlated out of the Latin 
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mons and tracts. which we need not be particular about here. 
This prelate died, Nov. 1703, in his palace at Wells, and 


was privately buried in the cathedral. Through a moſt un- | 


happy accident, in the night between the 26th and 27th o 
that month; he was killed in his bed, with his lady, by the 
fall of a ſtack of chimneys, occaſioned by the great ſtorm. He 
was a very clear, elegant, learned writer; and one of the beſt 
Fe ARTE. 76 bong Was | dotdur 
 KIERINGS (ALEXANDER), ſcarcely known out of Hol- 
land, where he flouriſhed about the year 1686, and where he 
was valued for his landſcapes. But the figures were generally 
done by Potlemburg, whoſe diſciple he had ben. 
KILIAN (Cornerivs), a native of Brabant, and for 
fifty years correQor of the to Plantin. The ſkill and 
diligence of Kilian materially contributed to the great reputa- 
tion which his employer obtained; and he alſo publiſned 
** An Apology for preſs Corrections againſt the Corrections 
of Authors; as well as Etymologicon linguez Teutonice,” - 
into ſome Latin verſes. F. I OL 
KILLIGREW, an Engliſh name for many ingenious 
perſons of both ſexes, and of the fame family too. I he firſt” 
we meet with, is CATH A®1NE, the daughter of Sir Anthony” 
Cooke, who was born at Giddy-hall; in Eſſex, about 1530;* 
and married to Henry Killigrew, Eſq. a Corniſh gentleman of 
good abilities, who, for the ſervice he did his country in the 
quality of an ambaſſador, was knighted. This lady having 
the advantages of an excellent education, joined to an elegant 
natural genius, became, like many other ladies her contempo- 
raries, very learned. She underſtood the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin tongues, and was famous for her ſkill in poetry; a 
{mall ſpecimen of which is preſerved by Sir John Harrington, 
in his notes to the tranſlation of * Arioſto; and by Fuller, in 
his „% Worthies.“ 18 8 KF ast z% faengt 7 i 
EKILLIGREW (WIILI AM), deſcended from this family, 
was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Robert Killigrew, knt. and born 
at Hanworth in Middleſex, 1605. He became a gentleman- / 
commoner of St. John's college, Oxford, in 1642; Where 
continuing about three years, he travelled abroad, and, after 
his return, was made governor of Pendennis caſtle, and of 
Falmouth haven in Cornwall. After this, he was called to 
attend Charles I. as one of the gentlemen-uſhers of his privy- 
chamber; in which employment he continued till the 
breaking- out of the civil ware, and then had the command 
given him of one of the two great troops of horſe” that 
guarded the king's perſon; He was in attendance upon the 
king when the court reſided at Oxford, and was created 
of 9 5955 14 doctor 
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doctor of civil law in in 16423; and, when the king's, affairs. 


were ruined, be ſuffered, as the other Cavaliere did, and 
compounded with the Republicans for his eſtate, - Upon the 


Reſtoration of Charles II, he was made geatleman-uſher of 


the privy chamber again; and, on that king's marriage, was 


created. his firſt vice-chamberlain, in which ſtation ha con- 
tinued twenty-two years. He died in 1603, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter-abhey. He was the author of four. plays, 


which were printed at Oxford, 1666, in ſolio, and have 
been applauded by men very eminent in poetry; particularly 
by Wallee, who addreſſes a copy, of verſes to him, upon his 
altering ** Pandora” from a tragedy into a cemedy, becauſe 
not approved on the ſtage. There is another; play aſcribed 
te. him, called The Imperial Tragedy, 1698, | folio. 
There is alſo a little poem of his extant, which was ſot to 
muſic by the noted Henry Lawes. Wood ſays, that after he 
retired from court, in his declining age, he wrote Ihe 


artleſs miduight Thoughts of a Gentleman at caurt, who for 


many. Years built on Sand, which every Blaſt of croſs. Fortune 


has defaced, but now has laid new Foundations on the Rock 


of his Salvation, 1684. vo; of which, the ſecond: edition, 


with additions, was dedicated to Charles II. and-anotber 


work, intituled, Midnight and dall Thovghts, in Proſe 
and Verſe, 1694. 8vo., 


KILLI W-(Trouas),. benden of the farmer, — 


born 1 in 1611, and: diſtinguiſhed alſo, by uncommon. vatural 
parts. He, was page of honour to Charles I, and groom of 


the-bed-charaber to Charles II, with whom he had ſuſfered 
many years exile. During his abode beyond; ſea, he took a 


view of France, Italy, and Spain; and was bonoured, by his 

majeſty with the employment of refident at the — — 
Venice, whither he was ſent in Aug. 1761. In this abſance 
from his country, he applied his leiſure hours to poetry, and 
the compoſition of ſeveral plays; of which Sir John Denham, 
in a jocular way, takes notice, in bis poem on our author's 


return from his embaſſy to Venice. Though Denham men- 
tions but ſuc, our author wrote nine plays in his travels, and 
two at London; all which were printed. with, hie piture 


before them. in one volume folio, at London, 1664. There 
is, beſides theſe plays of his. A Letter concerning the poſ- 
ſeſſing and diſpoſſeſſing of ſeveral Nuns in the Nunnery at 


Tours, in Frarce;“ 4 Orleans, Dec. the 7th, 16356, and 


printed- in three ſheets folio. ie died in 1682, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. He had been twice married. 


He was a man of very droll make, and had an uncommon 


vein of humour, with which be uſed to diveit that merry 
. mma who, on that account, was * 
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him than of his beſt miniſters, and e him GIO Yee 
his preſence, when he denied it to them. It was uſually ſaid. 
of him, that, when he attempted. to write, he was nothing 
near ſo ſmart as he was in converſation: which was Juſt the 

— Cowley, who ſhone. but little in company, though. 
he excelled ſo. much with his pen. Hence Denham, Wh 
knew them both, bas taken n thus to bee, ie oY. 
relpeBiing. excellences and deſects: 


* KLE Had Cowley. nee ſoaks, 1 ee ae 
** Combig'd in one, they'd made a matchleſs wit.” a 


KILLIGREW | (Hexzy), 1 —— the. yea 9 
born in 16a, educated in grammar learning under the cele- 
brated Farnaby, and ſent to Chriſt- church, Oxford, in 1628. 
In 1638, baying taking his degrees in arts, be went into 
orders, and became a chaplain. in the king's A In 1642, 
he was created doctor of divinity; and the ſame, year made 
chaplain to James duke of York, and prebendary of Woeſt- 
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minſter. rwards he ſuffered, as an adherent in the 


king's Mee a but, at the Reſtoration, was made almoner ta 
the duke of York, ſuperintendant to the affairs of his chapel, 
rector of Wheatamſtead, in Hertfordſhite, and maſter.of the 
Savoy hoſpital in Weſtminſter, - He wrote, when only ſeven- 
teen years of age, a tragedy, called, The Condpiracy,”* 
which was admired- by ſome wits of thoſe times; particularly 
by Ben Jonſon, then living, who gave a teſtimony, of it 
(lays Langbaine) even to be envied,”. and. by lord Falkland. 

An imperfe& copy of this getting out in 1638, he afterwards 
cauſed. it to be republiſhed in 1652, with the new title of 
& Pallantus and Eudora. He publiſhed a volume of ſermons, 
which had been preached at court in 1685, 4to: and alſo twa 
or —— occaſioual ſermons. The your {hiv death de 


KILLIGREW. 3 4 5 . Fn ng n a 
Muſe for wit, as Wood ſays, was the daughter of Henry 
Killigrew, juſt recorded; and born in London, a lutle- before 
the Reſtoration, She gave the earlieſt diſcovexies of genius z 
which being improved by a polite education, ſhe became emi - 
nent in che arts of poetry and painting. Dryden ſcems quite 
laviſh in her commendation; but Wood aſſures us, that he 
has not ſaid any thing of her, which the. was not equal, if 
not ſuperior to. She was a great proficient in the art of 
painting, and painted a it ot the duke of Vork, aſter | 
wards James Il. and alſo af the ducheſs,. to whom ſhe was a 
maid of honour; which pieces are 8 applauded res or 
den. She drew ſeveral A ſome portrai 
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her (diverſion, and likewiſe ſome pieces of ſtill-life. Mr. 
Becket did her picture in mezzotinto, after her own painting, 
which is prefixed to her poems. Theſe engaging and polite 
. — were the leaſt of her perfections; for ſhe 
crowned all with an exemplary piety, and unblemiſhed virtue. 
This amiable woman died of the ſmall-pox, June 1685, when 
ſhe was no more than in her 25th year: upon which fad 
occaſion Dryden's Muſe put on the moutning habit, and 
lamented her death moſt movingly, in a very long ode. The 


ear after, were printed and 'publiſhed her Poems,“ in a 


arge thin quarto: which, beſides the publiſher's preface, and 
Dryden's ode, contains an hundred pages. She was buried 
in the Savoy chapel, where is a very neat monument fixed 
in the wall, with a Latin inſcription on it, ſetting forth 
her beauty, her accompliſhments, her virtue, and piet yx. 
+ KIELIGREW (MxAx ARE r), memorable for writing no 
leſs than thirteen folios, was the daughter of Thomas Lucas, 
and ſecond wife of William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle. 
The life of the duke her huſband is the moſt valuable of all 
her productions. This has been tranſlated into Latin. James 
Briſtow; of Corpns-Chrifti College, Ox ford, undertook to 
tranſlate a volume of her philoſophical works, but was ſoon 
forced to deſiſt from the undertaking. Such was the obſcurity 
of the ſubject, that he could not find words where he had no 
--KIMCHI (Razz Daviy), a famous Jewiſh commen- 
tator upon the Old Teſtament, who lived at the end of the 
rath and beginning of the 13th century. He was by birth a 
Spaniard, ſon of the rabbi Joſeph Kimchi, and Brother of 
rabbi Moſes Kimchi, both men of eminent learning among 
the ſews: but he himſelf far exceeded them both, being the 
beit grammarian in the Hebrew language the Jews ever had. 
This abundantly appears, not only from his Commentary on 
the Old Teſtament, which gives great light into the literal 
ſenſe of the Hebrew text; butalſo trom a grammar and dic- 
tionary, which he wrote, of the Hebrew language both, by 
many degrees, the beſt in their kind. The firſt of theſe he 
calls Michol, and the other Sepher Shoraſhim, that is, the 
Book of Roots.“ Buxtorf made his Theſaurus” Linguæ 
Hebrze" out of the former; and his Lexicon Lingua 


Hebrææ out of the latter. Kimchi, was not only remark- 


able for his zeal, but alſo for his uncommon abilities and 
learning; and his writings have ever been held in ſuch eſtima- 
tion among the Jews, that none can riſe to any degree of 
reputation for letters and theology who has not read and 
ſtudied them. eee eee eee eee nf 
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EIN G (Joum), à learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 


Wornall about 1559, educated in Weſtminſter- ſchool, and 
ſent to Chriſt· church, Oxford, in 1576; where he tock, 
in due time, his degrees in arts. He was afterwards chaplain 
to queen Elizabeth; archdeacon of Nottingham in 1590 
doctor of divinity in 1601; dean of Chriſt- church in 1605; 
and biſhop of London in 1611. Beſides his Lectures upon 
Jonah,” printed in 1 594, he publiſhed: ſeveral ſermons. 
James I. uſed to ſtyle him ** the king of preachers;” and lord 
chief juſtice Coke often declared,” that 4 he was the beſt 
ſpeaker in the ſtar-chamber in his time. He was ſo conſtant 
in preaching, after he was a biſhop, that he never miſled a 
ſunday, ' when his health permitted. He died, March 30, 
1621; and, ſoon after, the Papiſts reported, that he died a 
member of their church; but the falſity of this ' ſtory was 
ſufficiently expoſed by his ſon Henry, in a ſermon at St. 
Paul's croſs ; and by biſhop Godwin, in the appendix to his 
«© Commentarius de Prefulibus Anglia. 
KING (HENRV), ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Wornall, in January 1591; educated partly at Thame in 
Oxfordſhire, and partly at Weſtminſter; and elected ſtudent 
of Chriſt· church, Oxford, in 1608. After taking his de- 
grees, and entering into orders, he became chaplain to James I. 
afterwards archdeacon of Colcheſter; then reſidentiary of St. 
Paul's, and canon of Chriſt- church; doctor of divinity in 
1625; afterwards chaplain to Charles I; dean of Rocheſter 
in 1638; and biſhop- of Chicheſter in 1641. Though he 
was always eſteemed puritanically affected, and had heen pro- 
moted to Chicheſter in order to pleaſe that party; yet, upon 
the breaking; out of the civil wars, and the diſſolution of 
epiſcopacy, he was treated by them with great ſeverity. At 
the Reſtoration he recovered his biſhopric; and Wood tells 
us, that he was eſteemed, by many perſons of his dioceſe 
and neighbourbood, the epitome of all honours, virtues, and 
generous nobleneſs, and a perſon never to be forgotten by his 
tenants and the poor.“ He died October 1669, after havi 
publiſhed ſeveral works viz. 1. Sermons,” ptinted at dif- 
ferent times. 2. Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer, 1628, 
4to. 5 The Pſalms of David, from the new Tranſlation 
of the Bible, turned into Metre, &c. 1651,” lama. 4. A 
deep Groan fetched at the Funeral of the incomparable and 
glorious monarch king Charles I. 1649, in one ſheet. 5. 
„Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, Sonnets, 1657,” 80. 6. Dis - 
vers Latin and Greek poems, publiſhed in ſeveral books. 
7. There is a letter of his to Mr. Iſaac Walton, concerning the 
three imperfe& books of Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical policy; dated 
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_ at Chicheſter, un 1664, and prefixed to-Waltod' i 
d <= of Hooker. | g PA e 


KING (Eo wAnp). an excellent youth, bier dt here 


r ᷣͤ paige thn tgees [albimbitcr 
was a- fellow of Chriſt's college, Cambridge, in 1632 
and 1633. He was unfortunately drowned in his 


from Chefter to the Iriſh ſeas; 4 (circumſtance gave 
en the nen, 66 er of Lig bs en ell | 


4 3 
| Himſelf to fing, and dane l chyme,“ 


navy — ſeen hip: ks admirable- ſpecimens exhibied: in the 
Collection“ which furniſhes this brief memorial. It i; 
not eaſy to determine whether his hexameters, his Alcaic 
Odes, or his iambics, have the greateſt ſhare of merit. 
Even his epigrams, allowing the method of them to be truly 
epigrammatic, ſhew the hand of a maſter; and the whole of 
his performances prove him to be poſſeſſed of a genius which 
was: by no means over- rated witk the attention and the 
friend ip of Milon. | 8 

- KING (Du. Winki), an 1 ingenious und W ee 


5 Engliſh writer, was born in London 1663, ſon of Exekiel 


ray * He was allied to the noble families 
magow and Rocheſter. From - Weſtminſter ſchool, 
where he was a ſcholar: on the foundation under the care 
of Dr. Buſby, he was at eighteen elected to Chriſt- Church, 
War and admitted a ſtudent there: in ere term 

1 
in life, Mr. King eenine: poſſeſſed of = Gual! pa- 


4 anal eſtate in Middleſex. From his occafionally mentioning 


* his tenants. in Northampton and 'Leicefterſhire,” his bio- 
graphers have ſuppoſed him to have been a landholder alſo 
in thoſe counties; but there is little authority for ſuch a 


ſuppoſition. However, from his going out compounder when 


be took bis firſt degree, it is plain that he had a tolerable 
fortune, which enabled him. to indulge his genius and in- 
clination in the choice! and method of his — He took 
bis firſt degree in arts, Dec. 8, 168 5; proceeded regularly 
to M. A. July 6, 1688; and the ſame year commenced 
author. A religious turn of mind, joined to the warmeſt 
regard ſor the honour of his country, promoted him to reſcue 
the character and name of Wiockliffe; our firſt reformer, 
from the calumnies of Monſ. Varillas. The thing had been 

publicly requeſted alſo, as a proper undertaking: for ſuch 23 


were at leiſure, and would take the trouble. Mr. King, 


therefore, deeming himſelf to be thus called forth to the 
charge, 
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charge, "entered the liſts; and, with à proper mixture 
of wit and e blunders of 


5 expoſed the blunders 
that French author, in Reflections upon Monſ. Vatillae? 
Hiſtory of Hereſy, Book I. Tom. I. fo far as relates to 
Englifh Matters, more eſpecially thoſe of Wickliffe,” About 
this time, having fixed on the civil law as his proſeſſion, he 
entered upon that line in the 23 3 THT 1 "ag 
In 1690, he tranſlated, from the French of Monfievr and 
Madame Dacier, * The Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the Roman Emperor; together with ſome ſele& Remarks 
on the ſaid Antoninus's Meditations concerning . himſelf, 
treating of à natural Man's Happineſs, &c. as alſo upon the 
Life oF Antoninus.“ About the ſame time he wrote K 
Dialogue ſhewing, the Way to Modern Preferment;” a droll 
fatire, which contains ſome ſolid truths, under the diſguiſe 
of a converſation between three illuſtrious perſonages ; the 
Tooth-drawer to Cardinal Porto-Carero ; the Corn-cutter to 
Pope Innocent XI; and the Receiver-general'to an Ottoman 
Mufti, July 7, 1692, he took his degree of B. and D. LE. 
and Nov. 12, that year, by favour of abp. Tillotſon, obtained 
a Fiat; which, admitting him an advocate at Doctors Com- 
mons, enabled him to plead in the courts of the civil a1 
eccleſiaſtical law. In 1693, he publiſhed a tranflation o 
© New Mangers and Characters of the two great Brothers, 
the Duke of Bouillon and Mareſchal Turenne, written in 
French by James de Langdale, Baron of Saumieres.” Either 
in this, or early in the following year, appeared a very ex- 
traordinary, morgeas, under the title of. An Anſwer to a 
Book, which will be publiſhed next week, intituled, A Letter 
to the Reverend Dr. South, upon occafion of a late Book, 
intituled, Animadverſions on Dr. Sherlock's Book, intituled, 
A Vindication of the Holy and Ever-blefled Trinity. Being 
a Letter to the Author.” In Auguſt 1694, Mr. Moleſworth 
publiſhing his, “ Account of Denmark as it was in the year 
1692,” our author took up his pen once more in his country's. 
cauſe, the honour of which was thought to be blemiſhed by 
that account; Mr. Scheel, the Daniſh, miniſter, having 
preſented a memorial againſt it. Animated with this ſpirit, 
he drew up a cenſure of it, Which he printed in 1694. 
under the title of Animadverſions on the pretend 


Account of Denmark.” This was ſo much approved by : 


Prince George, , conſort to the Princeſs Anne, that the 
toftor was ſoon after appointed ſecretary to ber Royal 
Highneſs. „ ne 


in 1697, be todk a ſhare, wich his fellow-collegians at 

Chriſt-church, in the memorable diſpute about che genuineneſs 

ef Phalaris's Epiſtles. His firſt appearance in that * 
| 5 verſy 
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. verſy was owing to bis bein n preſent at à con- 
en Phan Dr. Bentley and Mr. Nn the bookſeller, 
concerning the MS, of Phalaris in the king's library. Mr. 
Boyle, when anſwering Bentley's Diſſertation, applied to our 
author for the particulars of what paſſed on that occafion; 
which he received in the ſhort but expreffive letter. which 
Boyle has printed in his book, in 1698, with the teſtimonics 
of Mr. Bennet and Mr. Gibſon (who had been employed as 
the collator). Stung by theſe ſtubborn facts, Dr. Bentley, 
in the enlarged edition of his Diſſertation, 1699, endeavoured 
to invalidate their force, by an. attempt to weaken the credi- 
bility of the witneſſes... On Dr. King, in particular, he has 
cone engel to beſtow near eight Pages of his preface, a 
ſhort ſpecimen of which is annexed to the Letter we have 
laſt referred to. In a ſecond letter to Mr, Boyle, our author, 
with great modeſty, refutes the groundleſs calumny, and 
proves that Dr. Bentley himſelf has confirmed his teſtimony in 
every particular, except having omitted the great critic's 
beautiful Hmilitude of “ a ſqueezed orange. 
In the progreſs of the controverſy, Dr. King publiſhed 
his Dialogues of the Dead,” written (as he ſays) **in 
ſelf-defence,” and replete with that ſpecies of banter which 
was his peculiar talent, and which muſt have greatly mor- 
tified his adverſary, How much Dr. King had this contro- 
verſy at heart, may be ſeen by the various memoranda con- 
cerning it which are ſcattered up and down in his works. At 
nd of 1698, or early in 1699, came out A Journey to 
London in the Year 1698, after the ingenious Method of 
that made by Dr. Martin Liſter the ſame year; which he 
_ defigned as à vindication of his country, This was a ſpe- 
cimen of that particular humour in which he. excelled, Dr. 
King thought it better than any of bis former works, as he 
frequently wrote afterwards under the name of The Author 
of the Journey to London.” We „„ 
It has been pretty generally allowed, that Dr. King, though 
he could not endure his buſineſs as an advocate, made an ex- 
cellent judge in the court of delegates, as often as he was 
called to that bench. The fatigue, however, of a civilian's 
duty was too great for his natural indolence; and he retired to 
his ſtudent's place at Chriſt-church, to indulge his predomi- 
nant attachment at better leiſure. 
From this time, giving — to that uga negotii ſo incident 
to the poetical race, he paſſed his days in the purſuit of the 
ſame raviſhing images, which, being aptly moulded, came 
abroad in, manuſcript, in the form of pleaſant tales and other 
pieces in verſe, at various times, as they happened »Iny 
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finiſhed, Many of theſe he afterwards collected, anc 
ed, with other pieces, in his © Miſcellanies.” s.. 
In 1700, he, publiſhed, Without a name, a ſevere ſatire on 
the credulity of Sir Hans Sloane, intituled, The Tranſ- 
actioneer, with ſome of his . Fancies, in two. 
Dialogues.” The irony in this tract is admirable; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, notwithſtanding the deſervedly high 
character of Sir Hans as a phyſician and a naturaliſt, that our 
author has in many places diſcovered the vulnerable heel of 
Achilles, and that his ſatirical obſervations are in general 
ne,, 2h nos 6... „% 
Early in 1701, Dr. King was recalled to the buſy ſcenes 
of life. His friend James the third earl of Angleſea (who 
had ſucceeded to that title April 2, 1690), married, Oct. 28, 
1699, the lady Catharine Darnley, natural daughter to king 
tharine counteſs of Dorcheſter, and had by 
her one daughter. After living together little more than a 
year, a diſpute aroſe between them, which ended in a ſepara- 
tion, Lord Angleſca ſolicited the affiſtance of Dr. King; and 
the force of friendſhip prevailed over his natural averſion to 
the wrangling of the bar. He complied. with the requeſt; 
took abundant. pains for his old friend, more than he was ever 
known to do; and made ſuch a figure in the earl's defence, 
as ſhewed him to have-had abilities in his profeſſion equal to 
any occaſion that might call for them, and effeckually eſtabliſh- 
ed his reputation. in the character of a civilian, as he had 
alieady done in that of a polite writer. e ee eee 


Notwithſtanding the reputation acquired by Dr. King in 
this cauſe, he never afterwards attained any ſtriking eminence 
in a profeſhon where conſtant affiduity and a long courſe of 
years are Tequiſites for the acquiſition of fame. Captivated by 
the Muſes, he neglected buſineſs, and, by degrees, as is 
natural to ſuch tempers, began to dread and abhor it. Heed- 
leſs of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies which a due attention would 
actually have brought to his finances, they were ſo much 
impaired by his neglect, and by the gay courſe of life which 
he led, that he gladly accepted the offer of preferment in 
Ireland; a ſure ſign that his practice was then not very con- 
ſiderable, as he is perhaps the only civilian that ever went to 
reſide in Ireland after once having experienced the emolu- 


ments of a ſettlement in Doctors Commons. The exact 


period of his quitting, this kingdom cannot now be aſcertain- 
ed. It has been generally ſuppoſed, that he went with the 
earl of Pembroke, who was appointed lord lieutenant in 

April 170%. But he was certainly in Ireland much earlier, 
a; we have a. correct copy of Mully of Mountown,” in 
1704, from the author himſelf, with a complaint that, 
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chat time, fome ſpurious copies had crept into the world. It 


is probable, therefore, that his preferment was owing to the 
united intereſts of the earl of Rocheſter, his relation, (ord- 
Heutenant of Ireland from Dec. 12, 1700, to Feb. 4, 1502-3), 


and his noble patron the earl of Pembroke (lord High admiral 


of England and Ireland from Jan. 1601-2 to May 1702). 
If this conjecture be allowed, the date is fixed clearly to the 
beginning of 1702, and the thread of the hiſtory is properly 
Seel Dr. King was now in a new ſcene of action. 
He was judge of the high court of admitalty in Ireland, ſole 
commiſſioner of the prizes, and keeper of the records in 
Bermingham's tower. The latter, indeed, was rather a 
matter of honout than profit; the ſalary being at that time 
but ten pounds a year, though afterwards advanced to 4oo. 
He was HTikewiſe appointed vicar general to the lord primate, 
Dr. Narciſſus Marſh. With theſe honours he was well re- 
ecived and, countenanced by perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and might have *made his fortune, if the change of climate 
could have wrought a change in his diſpoſition. But ſo far 
was he from treaſuring up the money in a manner thrown 
into his lap, that he returned to England with no 
_ treaſure than a few merry poems and humourous 
ays. | 2 95 | | 1 a. 
Nov. 25, rol, the earl of Wharton was * er tord- 
lieutenant. His ſecretary, Mr. Addiſon, immediately on his 
arrival in Ireland, was made keeper of the records; and Dr. 
King returned to London, where he almoft immediately gave 
the world thoſe admirable inſtances of the humour fo pe- 
culiarly his own, by publiſhing « Uſeful Tranſactions in 
Philoſophy and other Sorts of Learning.” Tbe laft of theſe, 
containing * A Voyage to the Iſland of Cajamai in America,” 
is one of the ſevereſt and merrieſt ſatires that ever was written 
He next employed himſelf in finiſhing his “ Art of Love,” 
with a Preface, containing the“ Life of Ovid.“ The doc- 
tor's virtuous diſpoſition is no where more remarkably dil- 
tinguiſhed than in this piece; wherein both the fobiefi and 
the example ſo naturally lead into ſome' lefs chaſte images, 
ſome looſer love which ſtands in need of a remedy. It is 
divided into fourteen books, moſt of them ending with ſome 
remarkable fable and intereſting novel. In 1709, he alſo 
publiſned, The Art of Cookery, in Imitation of Horace's 
Art of Poetry; with fome Letters to Dr. Liſter and others, 
_ occaſioned pr 7 by the Title of a Book publiſhed by che 
Doctor, being the by % of Apicius Czlius, concerning the 
Soups and Sauces of the * Ancients. Wich an Extract of the 
greateſt Curiofities contained in that Bock.“ Neither the 
3 N | poem 
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colt Gay: ei Als deren bes u es 10; bes- Abs Arb ct 
Love.“ Whether we ſhould impute this to our author's 
indolence, or to affectation (for he has treated ſuch exactneſs 
in his“ Dial af the Dead” with ſome contempt), ie 
uncertain; but he carried it to great exceſs. Even the volume 
of © Miſcellanies, which be collected himſelf, is without # 
date, either in the general title · page, or in that of any par- 
Aug 3. 1710, appeared the firſt number of “ The Ex- 
aminer, the ableſt vindication of the meafures of the queen 
and her new miniſtry. e Dy 
Swift began with No. 13, and ended by writing part of 
No. 45; when Mrs. Manley took it up, and finiſhed the firſt 
volume: it was afterwards reſumed by. Mr. Oldiſworth, who . 
completed four volumes more, and publiſhed nineteen num- 
bers of à ſixth volume, when the queen's death put an end to 
the work. The original inſtitutors of that paper ſeem fo have 
employed Dr. King as their publiſher, or oſtenſible author, 
before they prevailed on their great champion to undertake that 
7 It is not clear which part of the firſt ten e 
King's; but he appears p evidently the writer of No- 
11, Oct. 123 e and No. 13, Ott. 26; and 
this agrees with the account given by the publiſher of his 
poſthumous works, who ſays, he undertook that paper about 
the 10th of October. > 26th of October, no Examiner 


at all appeared; and the next number, which was publiſhed "= 


Nov, 2, was written by Dr. Swift. Our author's warm zeal 
for the church carried him naturally on the fide of Sacheverell; 
and he had a hand, in his dry ſarcaſtic way, in many political 


eſſays of that period. He publiſhed, with this view,. M 


friendly Letter from honeſt Tom Boggy, to the Rev. Mr. 
Goddard, Canon of Windſor. occaſioned by a Sermon preach- 
ed at St. George's Chapel, e. to her Grace the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, 1710; and A Second Letter to Mr. 
Goddard, occafioned by the late Panegyric gi en him by ths 
Review, Thuiſday, July 13, 1710. Theſe were fucceeded 
by ©. A Vindication of the Rev. Dr. Henry Sachevetell, from 
the falſe, ſcandalous, and - malicious, Aſperſions, caſt upon 
7 in a late infamous Pamphlet, intituled, TRE MobExx 

Ax Arie:“ intended chiefly td expoſe the Iniquity of the 
Faction in general, without taking any particular notice of 
their poor mad Tool, Biſſet, in particular. In = Diakgne be- 
tween a Tory and a Whig [LI].“ This maſterly compoſition 


Ii] Dr. King was vindoubtedly aft. ted and ſt in a clear 
*d iv this e be ge by. ecke — 8 Zcepti 
Larobie, M. A. and by Sacheverelf him- and a Deift, 1798,” 8vo; irable 
ſelf; and there is good reaſon to believe defence both of "Natural R 

that they were alſo jointly authors. of Religion. LA: 

* The Principles of Dei truly te- 9 
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had ſcarcely appeared in the world, before it was followed by 
% Mr. Biſſet's Recantation; in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Sacheverell;”- a ſingular banter on that enthufraſtic madman; 
whom our author once more thought proper to laſh, in: An 
Anſwer to a Second ſcandalous Book that Mr. Biſſet is.now 
writing, to be publiſhed as ſoon as poſſible. Dr. White 
Kennet's celebrated ſermon on the death of the firſt duke of 
, Devonſhire occaſioned, amongſt many other publications, a 
jeu d grit of Dr. King, under the title of An Anſwer to 
Clemens Alexandrinus's Sermon, upon * Quis Dives ſalvetur?“ 
What Rich Man can be ſaved?” proving it eaſy for a Camel 
to get through the Eye of a Needle.“ In 1911, Dr. King 
very diligently employed his pen, in publiſhing that very 
uſeful book for ſchools, his ** Hiſtorical Account of the 
Heathen Gods and Heroes, neceſſary for the underſtanding of 
the ancient Poets;”” a work ſtill in great eſteem, and of which 
there have been ſeveral editions. About the ſame time he 
tranſlated ** Political Conſiderations upon Refined Politics, 
and the Maſter-ſtrokes of State, as praQiſed by the Ancients | 
and. Moderns, written by Gabriel Naude, and inſcribed: to 
the Cardinal Bagni.” At the ſame period alſo he employed 
himſelf on“ Rufinus, or an Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Favourite 
Miniſtry under Theodofius and his Son Arcadius; with a 
poem annexed, called Rufinus, or the Favourite. Theſe 
were written early in 1711, but not printed till the end of 
that year. They were levelled againſt the duke of Marl- 
borough and his adherents; and were written with much 
aſperity. Towards the cloſe of 2711, his fortunes 1 to 
re-aſſume a favourable aſpet; and he was recommended by 
his firm friend Swift to an office under government. I have 
ſettled Dr. King,” ſays that great writer, “ in the gazette; 
it will be worth two hundred pounds a year to him. To- 
morrow I am to carry him to dine with the Secretary.“ And 
in another letter, he tells the archbiſhop of Dublin, I have 
got poor Dr. King. who was ſome time in Ireland, to be 
Gazetteer; which will be worth two hundred and fifty pounds. 
per annum to him, if he be diligent and ſober, for which I 
am engaged. I mention this, becauſe 1 think he was under 
your grace's protection in Ireland.“ From what Swift tells 
the archbiſhop, and a hint which he has in another place 
dropt, it ſhould ſeem, that our author's finances were in ſuch 
a ſtate as to render the ſalary of gazetteer, no contemptible 
object to him. The office, however, was beſtowed on Dr. 
King in a manner the moſt agreeable to his natural temper ; 
as he had not even the labour of ſoliciting for it. On the laſt 
day of December, 1711, Dr. Swift, Dr. Freind, Mr. Prior, 
and ſome other of Mr. ſecretary St. John's friends, came 
„* 0 i; . een 1908 V it 
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viſit him ? und brought with them the key of the Gazetteer's, 
office; and another key for the uſe af the paper: office, Which 
had juſt before been made the receptacle of a curious collection 
of mummery, far different from the other contents of that 
invaluable eue On the firſt of January, our author 
had the honour of dining with the ſecretary; and of thanking 
him for his remembrance of him at a time when he had ne 
forgotten himſelf, He entered on his office the ſame day; 
but the extraordinary trouble he met with in diſcharging its 
duties proved greater than he could long endure. Mr. Barber, 
who printed the gazette, obliged him to attend till three rtr 
four o'clock, on the mornings when that paper was publiſhed, 
to correct the errors of the preſs; a confinement / which his 
verſatility would never have brooked, if his health would have 
allowed it, which at this time n gradually to decline. 
And this, ome ey" natural indiſpoſition to the fatigue. of | 
any kind of huſineſs, furniſhed a ſufficient pretence for reſign- 
ing his office about Midſummer 1712, On. quitting ' his 
employ, he retired to the houſe of a friend, in the garden 
grounds between Lambeth and Vauxhall, where he enjoyed 


731. 
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himſelf principally in his library; or, amidſt ſelect parties, in 


a ſometimes too liberal indulgence! of the bottle. He ſtill 
continued, however, to viſit his friends in the metropolis, 
particularly his relation the earl of Clarendon, who reſided in 
Somerſet=houſe. G31 TH J bits A ien 16 752 „ B 23 
this year, beſides his Rufinus” already mentioned. One 
was “ Britain's Palladium; or Lord Bolingbroke's Welcome 
from France,“ This was publiſned Sept. 13, 1712. The 
other piece was, Uſeful Miſcellanies, Part I. 1712. He 
ſeems to have intended a continuation, if his life had been 
prolonged. As autumn advanced, the Doctor drooped in- 
ſenſibly, and then neither cared to ſee, or to be ſeen by, an 
one: and, winter drawing on, he ſhut himſelf. up entirely 
from his neareſt friends; and would not ſo much as ſee his 
noble relation, till his lordſhip; bearing of his weak condition, 
ſent his ſiſter to fetch him im a chair to a lodging he had pro- 
vided for him oppoſite Somerſet- houſe in the Strand, Where, 
next day, about noon, being Chriſtmas-day, 1712, he yielded 
up his breath, with the patience and reſignation of a philo- 
ſopher, and with the true devotion of a Chriſtian hero; hut 
would not be perſuaded to go to reſt the night before, or even 


to lie don, till he had made ſuch. a will as he thought was 55 


agreeable" to the inclinations of lord Clarendon. After his 
death, this noble lord took cate of his funeral; and had him 


(ecently- interred in dhe North cleiſters of n Ws 
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little before dedicated his Hiſtorical Account of the 
Heathen Gods.“ In 1732, his Remains,” with an account 
of his life and writings, were publiſhed; They were re- 
publiſhed in 1734, under the new title of * Poſthumous 

Works," and with the addition of the editor's name, Joſeph 
Brown, M. D.” who purchaſed the original manuſcripts from 
Dr. King's fiſter ; and again, with a title to the ſame purport, 
in 1739. They are incorporated in a complete edition of 
King's * Original Works in Verſe and Proſe, 1796,” 

3 vols. 8vo, in ſuch places as were moſt ſuitable to the con- 
_ nexion of the reſpeCtive pieces. The moſt ſtriking parts of 
our author's character are theſe: In his morals, he was re- 
ligious and ftriftly virtuous. He was a man af eminent 
learning and dag fo piety, ſtrictly conſcientious in all his 
dealings, and zealous for the cauſe rathet than the appearance 
of religion. His chief pleaſure conſiſted in trifles; and he was 
never happier than when he thought he was hid from the 
world: yet he loved company, provided they were ſuch as 
tallied with his humour (for few people pleaſed him in con- 
verſation). His diſcourſe was chearful, and his wit pleaſant 
and entertaining. His philoſophy and good ſenſe prevailed 
over his natural temper, which was ſullen, moroſe; and pegviſh ; 
but he was of a timorous diſpoſition, and the leaſt flight or 
neglect would throw him into a ſtate of deſpondency. He 
would ſay a great many ill-natured things, but never do one. 


He was made up of tenderneſs and pity, and tears would fal! 


from him on the ſmalleſt occaſion. -- © 2 
He has deſcribed himſelf in the following verſes, found in 
his pocket-book at his death, being then freſh written with 2 


1 fing the various chances of the world. 4 

„Through which men are by fate or fortune hurl'd: 

„ Tis by no ſcheme or method that I go.. 
„gut paint in verſe my notions as they flow; 
„With heat the wanton images purſue; — 

Fond of the old, yet ſtill creating new; 

Fancy myſelf iu ſome ſceure retreat: 

* Reſolve to be content, and fo be great!“! 


KING (Dr. WITLIAN), archbiſhop of Dublin, was de- 
ſcended of an ancient family, and born at Antrim in Ireland, 
May the 1ſt, 1650. At twelve years of age, he was ſent to 
the grammar-fchool at Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone; 
| and, at ſeventeen, to Trinity-college near Dublin, where he 
took the degrees in arts, as he became of proper ſtanding, In 


1674, he was admitted into prieſt 's' oxgers b Parker of 
2 25 6 . ; > 12 28 r -Fuan; 
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Tum; who, taking him for his chaplain in 1676, preſented 


him the ſame year to a prebend, and afterwards to the pre- 
centorſhip, ' of Tuam. In 1679, he was promoted by his 
tron, then abp. of Dublin, to the | chancellorſhip of St. 
atrick, and to the pariſh of St. Warbutgh in Dublin. He 
had the reputation of uncommon abilities and learning; and u 
ſeaſon was now approaching which gave him a fair opportunii . 
of diſplaying them. Accordingly, in the reign of James II, 
when popery began to raiſe her head, he, following the example 
of his Engliſh brethren, boldly entered the liſts, and undertook 
the Proteſtant cauſe in Ireland, againſt Peter Manby, the dean 
of Londonderry, who had lately gone over to the Catholic 
faith, In 1687, Manb having p bliſhed ' a pamphlet in 
vindication of his conduct, intituled, 5 Confiderations Which 
obliged him to embrace the Catholic Religion,” our author 
drew up An Anſwer,” and printed it at Dublin the ſame 
ear in 4to. Manby, encouraged by the court, and afhſted 
y the moſt learned champions of the church of Rome, pub- 
liſhed a reply, called “ A reformed Catechiſm, &,; and our 8 
author ſoon after rejoined, in A Vindication of the Anſwer | 
to the Conſiderations, 1688,” 4to. Manby dropped the con- 
troverſy, but diſperſed a ſheet of paper, artfolly written, with 
this title, A Letter to a Friend, ſhewing the Vanity of this 
Opinion, that every Man's Senſe and Reaſon are to guide 
him in Matters of Faith:*” but our author did not ſuffer this 
to paſs without confuting it, in A Vindicstion of the 
Chriſtiah Religion and Reformation, againſt the Attempts of 
a late Letter, &c. 1681,“ gto. „00 
The deanery of St. Patrick's becoming vacant at this time, 
Dr. King was elected to it; Wwe. ſo active in ſupport= 
ing the Revolution, which” had now taken place, that, aſter 
the landing of king james in Ireland in 1689, be was wire 
_ confitied in Dublin-caſtle. He was attacked, riot long after, 
in a weekly paper, called The Abhorrence,“ with 2 "= 
to render him more obnoxious; and was alſo affaulted inthe 
ſteer, where a muſket with a lighted match was levelled -at 
him. He was likewile diſturbed in the performance of divine - 
ſervice at his church ſeveral times, particularly on Candlema -. 
day; when ſeven officers who were there ſwore aloud, that 
they would cut his throat. All this did not diſcourage hm i 
but he ſtill perſiſted, and togk his doctor's degree this fame 
ear, 1689. Upon king James's retreat to France, after te 
ttle of the Boyne in 1090, he preached a'thankſpgiving-ſer-. 
mon on that occafion in November; and, January following; 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Derry. In 1691, he pubs 
liſhed at London, in qto, © The State of the Proteſtants in 
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their Carriage towards him is juſtified; and the abſolute 
Neceſſity of their endeavouring to be freed from his Govern - 
ment, and of ſubmitting to their preſent Majeſties, is de : 
monſtrated,” The third edition, with additions, was printed 
at London, the year after, in 8 vo. Burnet ſpeaks of this 
book in the following terms: This copious hiſtory is ſo well 
_ received, and ſo univerſally acknowledged to be as truly as it 
is finely written, that I -refer my. rs to the account of 
thoſe matters, which is fully and- faithfully. given by that 
learned and zealous prelate.“ It was attacked, however, the 
ſame year, by Mr. Charles Leſſey; who, with his uſual zeal, 
ſays, that there is not one ſingle fact he has inquired.into, 
but he has found it falſe in whole or in part, aggravated or 
miſrepreſented; ſo as to alter the whole face of the ſtory, and 
give it perfectly another air and turn; inſomuch that, though 
ny things he ſays were true, yet he has hardly ſpoke a true 
word, that is, told truly and nakedly, without a warp.” 
Though few as we imagine, will form their,judgement of 
King's. book from this account of it by Leſley; yet all may 
allow, that there is a kind of cobburing peculiar to, and cha- 
racteriſtiq of, each party; and that the very ſame facts, when 
related by an hiſtorian of different political principles, ſhall 
have a very different appearance, and alſo make a very different 
impreſhon pan aide rt! m 
The public tranquillity being now perfectly reſtored, the 
biſhop applied himſelf more particularly to the duties of his 
paſtoral; care; and, reviewing the ſtate of his dioceſe, pre- 
ſently diſcovered, that, by the great number gf colomes lately 
tranſported from Scotland, many of his people were diſſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed church, which they oppoled with . as 
mucli zeal as the Papiſts. As he had therefore employed his 
pen againſt the Papiſts, when danger was apprehended from 
them; ſo now he took it up againſt the Preſbyterians, whom 
he endeavoured to perſuade to conformity, in a piece, intituled, 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Inventions of Men in the 
Worſhip of God. Dublin, 1694,” ;4to. But, inſtead of 
perſuading them to a compliance, the attempt only ſerved to 
engage bim in a ſecond controyerſy with theſe Diſſenting 
adverſaries, one of hoſe miniſters, Mx. Joſeph: Boyce, pre- 
ſently publithed “Remarks, &c.“ in which, however, he 
allows, that the biſhop's diſcourſe was written with an air of 
ſeriouſneſs and grayity, becoming the weight of the ſubject, 
as well as the dignity of his character? Upon this, the biſhop 
returned an anſwer, under the title of An Admonition to 
the Diſſcnting Inhabitants of the Dioceſe of Derry, con- 
cerning a Book lately pabliſhed” by: Mr. J. B. iatituled. 
Remarks, &c.” 1695“. 470 ag which Mees rpg 
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the biſhop rejoined in A Second Admonition to the Diſ- 
ſenting Inhabitants, &c.“ publiſhed the ſame year at Dublin, 
in 4to: and ſo the controverſy ended, having wrought as much 
effect as controverſies uſually ooo . 
In 102, he publiſhed at Dublin, in 4to, his celebrated 
treatiſe De Origine Mali; which was republiſhed the ſame 
year at London in 8yo; wherein our author makes it his 
bucnel to ſhew, how all the ſeveral kinds of evil, with which 
the world abounds, are conſiſtent with the 8 0 of God, 
and may be accounted for without the ſuppoſition of an evil 
principle. We do not find that any exceptions were made to 
this work at home; but it fell under the cognizance of ſome 
very Eminent--foreigners. Mr. Bernard having given an 
abridgement of it in his Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres“ for May and June..1703, that abridgement fell into 
the hands of Mr. Bayle; who, obſerving his Manickean . 
ſyſtem to be in danger from it, did not ſtay till he could fee 
and conſult the book itſelf, but examined the hypotheſis of 
our author, as it was repreſented in Bernard's ExtraQts, and 
in a paſſage cited by the writers of the Acta Eruditorum 
Lipſiæ,“ which had been omitted by Bernard. Bayle was 
blamed for this by Bernard, and not without reaſon, as. he 
had manifeſtly miſtaken the prelate's meaning in many par- 
ticulars, and attacked him upon principles which he would 
have denied; but the diſpute did not end ſo: Bayle afterwards 
replied to Bernard; and, having procured the biſhop's book, 
made ſeveral new obſervations upon it, which were publiſhed 
in the fifth tome of his Reponſe, &c. Leibnitz alſo wrote 
„Remarks“ on this work, which however he ſtyles a work 
full of elegance and learning.” Theſe remarks, which are 
in French, were publiſhed by Des Maizeaux, in the third 
volume of the Recueil de diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, 
&c. par. Meſſ. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c.” at Amſter: 
dam, 1720, in three volumes 12mo. In the mean time, the 
biſhop, though he did not publicly and formally replyto theſe 
writers, yet left a great number of manuſcript papers, in which 
he conſidered their ſeveral objections to bis ſyſtem, and la- 
boured to vindicate it from every the leaſt cavil. Theſe 
papers were afterwards communicated to Mr. Edmund Law, 
M. A. fellow of Chriſt's college in Cambridge, who had 
tranſlated the biſhop's book, and written notes upon it; and 
who thereupon printed a ſecond edition of his tranſlation, in 
the notes to which he inſerted the ſubſtance of thoſe. papers. 
The whole came out with this title, An Eſſay on the Ori- 
gia of Evil, by Dr. William King, late Lord Archbiſhop of 
Dublin: tranſlated from the Latin, with. Notes, and a Diſ- 
krtation concerning, the Ter and Criterion of Wan 
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and the Origin of the Paſſions. The Second dition. Core 
refed and enlarged from the Author's Manuſcripts. -To 
which are. added, two Sermons by the ſame Author; the 
former concerning Divine Preſcience, the latter on the Fall 
of Man.” Lond. 1732, in two volume 8yo A third edition 
was publiſhed in 1739. | | r 
The fame year allo, that he publiſhed his book De Ori. 
ine Mali,” viz. 1102, he was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric 
of Dublin. He was appointed one of the lords juſtices of 
reland in 1717, and held the ſame office twice afterwards in 
1721 and 1723. He died at his palace in Dublin, May the 
Sth, 1729. Befides the works abovementioned, he publiſhed 
ſeveral occaſional ſermons. That © Concerning | Divine 
Preſcience,” which was printed by Mr. Law, was preached 
and publiſhed in 1709, with this title: Divine Predeſtina- 
tion and Fore-knowledge conſiſtent with the Freedom of 
Man's Will:“ and, as the biſhop, in this diſcourſe, had 
Aarted a doctrine concerning the moral attributes of the 
Deity, as if different from the moral qualities of the fame 
name in man, he was attacked upon this head by writers of 
very unlike complexions: by Dr. John Edwards, in a piece 
called“ The Divine Perfections vindicated, &c:" and by 
Anthony Collins, eſq. in à pamphlet, intituled, A Vin- 
fication of the Divine Attributes, &c.” both in 1710. The 
archbiſhop did not enter into a controverſy, yet endeavoured 
to remove all objections to his general ſcheme, with which 
this was intimately connected, in thoſe papers; the ſubſtance 
of which, as we have obſerved, was printed in Mr. Law's 
notes, after his death. TR OL 05, 
KING (PETER), chancellor of England, and famous for 
his ecglefiaſtical learning, as well as his knowledge in the law, 
was born in 1669 at Exeter, Devonthire. His father was 
an eminent grocer and falter in that city; and, though a man 
of conſiderable ſubſtance, and deſcended from a good family, 
determined to bring up his ſon to his own. trade. With 
this view, he took bim into his buſineſs; and kept him at bis 
ſhop for ſome years: however, the ſon's inclination ' being 
ſtrongly bent to learning, he took all opportunities of gra- 
tifying his paſſion. He laid. out all the money he could 
ſpare in books, and devoted every moment of his ſeiſure hours 
to ſtudy; ſo that he became, in reality, an excellent ſcholar, 
before the world ſuſpected any thing of the matter. Hig ac- 
guaintance. with Mr. Locke, who was his uncle by his 
. mother's fide, and who left him half his library at his death, 
was of vaſt advantage to him. That gentleman, after ſome 
diſcourſe, being greatly ſurpriſed and pleaſed with the pro- 
gigious advances his nephew had mage in literature, "m— 
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him to go and perfect himſelf at Leyden: and it is faid to 


have been by his advice that Mr. King afterwards entered 


himſelf a at the Inner Temple, and applied himſelf 


to the law; in which profeſſion his great parts and indefas 


tigable induſtry, for he was remarkable for both, ſoon made 
him famous. ee Het 111) de Wo 

In the mean time, he gave à proof of uncommon learn- 
ing, by publiſhing, when he was no more than twenty-two 
years of age, the firſt part of a work intituled, An Inquiry 
into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and] Worſhip, of 
the Primitive Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt three 
hundred Years after Chriſt, faithfully collected out of the 
extant Writings of thoſe ages,” 1691, 8vo. This was written 


with a view to promote the ſcheme of a comprehenſion with © 


the Diſſenters: and the author has abundantly ſhewn that 
ſpirit of peace, unity, and moderation, which he recommends 
in a very powerful manner to all the parties concerned. He 
afterwards publiſhed the ſecond part of the © Enquiry into 
the Conſtitution, &c. Having defired in his 8 with 
a true air of modeſty, and in a very unaffected way, to be 
ſhewn either publicly or ney any miſtakes he might 
have made, that requeſt was complied with by Mr. 
Edmund Elys; between whom and our author there paſſed 
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ſeveral letters upon the ſubject in 1692, which were publiſned 


by Mr. Elys in 1694, 8vo. under the title of Letters on 


ſeveral Subjects. . N 

Mr. King had not been many years at the Temple, when 
he had acquired as high à reputation for his knowledge in law, 
as he had before for his knowledge in divinity; ſo that in 
1699, he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, as re- 


preſentative for the borougli of Beer-Alſton in Devonſhire; 


and the ſame honour was continued to him, not only in the 
enluing, which was the laſt parliament of king William, 
| but alto in the five ſucceeding parliaments of queen Anne. 
In the mean time, as if loth to quit his old purſuits, the more 
beloved perhaps for having been the firſt, he completed ſome 
collections he had already made from eccleſiaſtical antiquity; 
and, having digeſted them into proper order, and made alſo 
proper remarks upon them, he publiſhed them in 1702, 8vo, 
under the title of The Hiſtory of the Apoſtles? Creed, with 
critical eee on its ſeveral Articles.” . ” d 
written with ſorprifing judgement and learning; and Peter de 
Coſte, who ſent an RING it in French to Bernard, to be 
publiſhed, as it accordingly was, in his Nouvelles de la 
Republique des . ettres for Nov. and Dec. 1702, has relate 


à very remarkable particular concerning it. He tells us, that 


n Engliſh prelate, diſtinguiſhed for his erudition, ay 
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faded it could hardly be 
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any thing better than a_ wretched 
rhapſody out of ſeveral diſcourſes on the ſubject before printed, 


and eſpecially Pearſon's ++ Expoſition of the Creed,” who 


feemed to have exhauſted that matter, took it up, and began to 
read ĩt with this diſadvantageous prepoſſeſſion: but that he was 


quickly convinced of his miſtake, and ſurpriſed to find ſo many 


curious things, not to be met with in Pearſon, without 
perceiving any thing borrowed from that writer's © Expoſition.” 
DJenceſoxward our author found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of dropping all farther purſuits in this way. The great buſt. 
neſs, which his abilities as a lawyer brought into his hands, 


leit him no time to ſpare; and in a few years his merit in the 


hw, was diſtinguiſhed by the higheſt honours. - July 1708, he 
was choſen recorder of London; and knighted by queen Anne, 
September following. In 170, he was appointed one of the 
managers of the Houſe of Commons, at the trial of Sacheverell. 
Upon the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed lord chief 
juſtice of the court of common- pleas, and ſoon after ſworn of 
the privy- council. | He was created a peer, May the 25th, 
1725, by the title of lord King, baron of Ockam in Surrey; 
and the great ſeal, being taken from lord Macclesfield, was 
delivered to him the firſt of June following. He is not 


ſuppoſed to have made that figure, as chancellor, as was expected 


from the character that raiſed him to it; and it is ſaid, that 
more of his decrees were repealed by the houſe of lotds than of 
any other chancellor's in the ſame ſpace of time. However, 
he took extraordinary pains in the diſcharge of his. office, 
which, impairing his conſtitution by degrees, brought him at 
Jait into a paralytic diſorder; and, his diſtemper increaſing, he 


reſigned the ſeals the 26th Nov. 1733, and his life July the 22d 
following. He died at his ſeat at Ockham, leaving behind him 


four ſons and two daughters, and a widow, the daughter of 
Richard Seys, of Boverton, in Glamorganſhire, eſq. The 
motto under his coat of arms is, Labor ipſe Voluptas,” 
Which has been thought to be choſen by bim with great 
propriety, as being the characteriſtic quality af his nature; 
although, as we have obſerved, he had very uncommon 


_ KING [Dr. WII II AN), ſon of the rev. Peregrine King, 
was born at Stepney, in Middleſex, in 1685: and, after a 
ſchool- education at. Saliſbury, was entered of Baliol-college, 
Oxford, July 9, 1701. Proceeding on the law line, he took 
his doctor's degree in 1715; was ſecretary to the duke of 
Ormond and the earl of Arran, when chancellors of the 
univerſity; and was made principal of St. Mary hall, in 1718. 
When he was candidate for the univerſity, in 1722, he reſign- 
ed his office of ſectetary; but his other preferment he 1 5 | 
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(and it was all he did enjoy) to the time of. his deach, Dr. 
Clarke, who oppoſed him, carried his election; and, after this 
diſappointment, in 1727, he went over to Ireland. Wich 
what deſign he went thither is to us unknown; but his enemies 
ſay, it was for the purpoſes of intrigue, and to expoſe hi! 6 
to ſale. But he ſays himſelf, and there are no facts alleg 
to diſprove. it,. At no time of my life, either in England of - 
Ireland, either from the preſent, or any former government, 
have I aſked, or endeavoured by any means to obtain, a place, 
penſion, or employment, of any kind. I could affign many 
reaſons for my conduct? but one anſwer. [ have always ready; 
1 inherited a patrimony, which I found ſulficient to apply all 
my wants, and to leave me at liberty to purſue thoſe- liberal 
ſtudies, which afforded me the moſt ſolid pleaſures in my 
outh, and are the delight and enjoyment. of my old age. 
fides, I always conceived a ſecret horror of a ſtate of ſeryility 
and dependence: and I never yet ſaw a placeman or a courtier, 
whether in a higher or lower claſs, whether a prieſt or a lay- 
man, who. was Tis own maſter,” During his * Ireland, 
he is ſaid to have written an epic poem, called The Toaſt,” 
bearing the name of Scheffer, a Laplander, as its author, 
and of Peregrine O' Donald, eſq. as its tranſlator; which way 5 
a political ſatire, and was printed and given away to friends, 
„ c 
On the dedication of Radcliffe*s library, 1449, he 885 x 
a Latin oration in the theatre at Oxford, which was receiv: . 
with the higheſt acclamations by a ſplendid auditory, 
Mr, Warton, in * The Triumphs of Iſis, pays him a_ 
very UN compliment on that occaſion, in the following 
n | | , 


Zee on yon Sage how all attentive ſtand, _ 
To catch his darting eye and waving hand. 
Hark! he begins with all a Tully's art 
To pour the dictates of a Cato's heart. F 
Skil'd to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts inſpire, . 
He blends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's fire. e 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to con cell,, 3 | 
What Britons dare to think, he dares to tell. 
*Tis his alike the ear and eye to charm, © ö 


To win with action, and with ſenſe to warm 80 
Untaught in flowery diction to diſpenſe . - 
The lulliog ſound of ſweet impertinence; oth ee 

Ia frowns or ſmiles, he gains an equal prize, 


Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſe:  —+ NE ING 
Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor de. 
Bids ancient juſticerear her radiant word! 
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* Yroct we, us from wy comntry, wins applauſe,” | 
. And makes an Oxford's a Britannia's cauſe, 


But this öratien, which was ſoon after printed, did not 
tert with ſuch favourable reception from the public; for he 
Wh attacked in ſeveral pamphlets on account of it, in which 
de was charged with writing barbarous Latin, with being 
diſaffeted to the government, and that he inſtigated the 
younger members of the univerſity to ſedition and licen- 
nduſneſs; very heavy accuſations, if we may not candidly 
2 them dictated by the ſpirit of malevolence and party 


Again, in 1755, when the memorable conteſt happened 
in Oberachhe, 185 attachment to the old intereſt drew om 
the reſentment of the new. He was libelled in news-papers 
and in pamphlets, and charged with the following particulars, 
viz. that he was an Iriſhman; that he had received ſub- 

ſeriptions for books never publiſtied to the amount of 150. 
bf which ſam he had defrauded: his ſubſcribers; that he had 
offered himſelf to ſale both in England and Ireland, and was 
not found worth the purchaſe ; that he was the writer of 

„ The London Evening Poſt ;” the author of a book in queen 

 Aniie's reign, intituled, © Political Conſiderations, 1910,” 
in which there was falſe Engliſh; and of a book then juſt 
publiſhed, called, © The Dreamer, 1754,” 8vo. At this 
time he publiſhed his Apology” in 4to, and plauſibly vin- 
dicated himſelf from the ſeveral matters * on him, 

. Except, only the laſt article, of his being the author of * The 

reamer; and warmly retaliated on his adverſaries. _ 

Beſides ſeveral curious works of his own, he publiſhed the 

| five firſt volumes of Dr. South's ſermons. —He was known 
and eſteemed by the firſt men of his time for wit and learning; 
and muſt be allowed to have been a polite ſcholat, an excellent 
2 and an elegant and eaſy writer, both in Latin and 
Engliſh. WI 4 8 

There is a ſtriking likeneſs of Dr. King in Worlidge's view 
of the inſtallation of lord Weſtmorland as chancellor of 
Oxford in 1761. 3 + 0G 

KING (Six EpMbnp), who was originally a ſurgeon, ap- 
plied bimſelf much to the ſtudy of cbemiſtry, which recom- 
mended him to Charles II. who fometimes amuſed himſelf in 
his laboratory. He attended that prince in bis laſt illneſs as 
firſt phyſician, when he incurred the penalty of the law by 
letting him blood. He was ordered 16001. by the priry- 
council, but never received the money. In Phil. Tranſ. there 
are ſome obſervations by him on ants, &c, No. 23, p. 425 
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The time of his death is uncertain, = 
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. KING (Jonx GLen, D. D.), was a' native of Norfolk, 
and ſtudent of . Cambridge. In 1763 be went 
chaplain to the Engliſh factory of Peterſburg ; and, in 1772, 
publiſhed-** The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church, 
containing an Account of its Doctrine, Worſhip, and Diſ- 
cipline,” The doctor alſo printed * A Letter to the Biſhop of 
Durham, containing Obſervations on the Climate of Ruſſia 
and the Northern Countries, with a View of the Flying 
Mountains near Peterſburg.” There are alſo ſome obſervations 
from the ſame pen on the Barberini Vaſe. He was appointed 
medalliſt to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and was engaged in a 
r ee at the time of his death, which happened in 
1787. 1 hs . 
_ KIRCHER (Aru Asius), a famous philoſopher: and 
mathematician, and withal a moſt learned man, was born at 
Fulde in Germany, 1601. He entered into the ſociety of 
Jeſuits, 1618; and, after going through the regular courſe 
of ſtudies, during which he ſhewed moſt amazing parts and 
induſtry, he taught philoſophy, mathematics, the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages, in the univerfity of Wirtzburg, in 
Franconia. The war, which Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden 
made in Germany, diſturbing his repoſe here, he retired into 
France, and ſettled in the Jeſuits-college at Avignon, where 
he was in 1635. He was afterwards called to Rome, to teach 
mathematics in the Roman college ; which he did fix years. 
He ſpent the remainder of his life in that city; and, for ſome 
time, profeſſed the Hebrew language. He died in 1680, after 
having publiſhed as many books as, one would think, might 
employ a good part of his life even to tranſcribe ; for they 
conſiſt of twenty-two volumes in folio, eleven in quarto, and 
three in octavo. His works are rather curious than uſeful, 
oſtimes favouring much of viſion and fancy; and, if they are 
not always accompanied with the greateſt exactneſs and pre- 
ciſion, the reader, we preſume, will not be aſtoniſhed. His 
principal work is, Oedipus Ægyptiacus: hoc eſt, univer- 
ſalis hieroglyphicæ vetecumdoQtine temporum injuria abolite,. 
inſtauratio, Romæ, 1052, &c.” in four volumes, ſolio. 
Kircher was more than ordinarily addicted to the ſtudy of 
hieroglyphical characters; and, if he could not always find a 
true meaning for them, he contrived the moſt plauſible in his 
power. As his rage for hieroglyphics was juſtly eſteemed 
ridiculous, ſome young ſcholars, it is ſaid, had a mind to 
diyert themſelves a little at his expence. With this view, they 
engraved ſome 1 fantaſtic characters, or figures, 
upon a ſhapeleſs piece of ſtone, and had it buried in a place 
which was y to be dug up. Then they carried it to 
Kircher, as a moſt ſingular curioſity in the antique way s 
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who, quite in raptures, applied himſelf inſtantly 
bieroelyphic, and made it, at length, the moſt intelligible » 
thing in the world. If this ſtory was not true, there is no 
doubt but it might have been ; and if Kircher had been made a 
dupe in the ſcience of antiques, ſo have ten thouſand beſides 
him. Among Kircher's other works are, “ Ars Magnefia 3” 
Lingua Egyptiaca reftituta ;” „ Obeliſcus Pamphilius;: 
&'Tter extaticum cceleſte; ter extaticum terreſtre; 
Mundus ſubterraneus, in quo univerſe nature majeſtas & 
divitie demonſtrantur;” Arcæ Noe;“ © Turris Babel;“ 
Organon mathematicum ad diſciplinas mathematicas facili 
methodo addiſcendas; Ars magna ſciendi in duodecim 
libros digeſta. For this laſt work he was commended by the 
fanatic Kuhlman, who was as great a viſionary in religious, 
as Kircher was in learned matters, and therefore rather more 
ridiculous. | « e n ö 
KIRCHER (Cox RAD), of Augſbourg, is celebrated for his 
« Greek Concordance of the Old Teſtament, printed at 
Frankfort in 1602. He has inſerted the Hebrew words in 
alphabetical order, and placed under them the Greck words to 
which they anſwer. The author has followed the Complu- 
tenſian edition of the Septuagint. n. 
KIRCHMAN (Jonx), a learned German, was born, 
1575, at Lubeck, where his father was a merchant. He 
ſtudied in his native place till he was eighteen years of age; 
and then went to Frankfort on the Oder, where he continued 
four years, in a conſtant attendance upon led ures, and cloſe 
application to his books. He afterwards ſtudied in the uni - 
verſity of Jena, and then in that of Straſburg. He had a great 
mind to travel, but he was not rich enough to bear the ex- 
nces/ of it: however, not long after, a burgo-maſter of 
uneburg, who had received a great character of him, choſe 
him to accompany his ſon into France and Italy. He re- 
turned to Germany in 1602; and, ſtopping at Roſtock, gave 
there ſuch proofs of his learning, that the next year he was 
appointed profeſſor of poetry. The work which he publiſhed: 
in 1604. De funeribus Romanorum,“ gained him the repu - 
tation of a very learned man. He afterwards publiſned ano - 
ther work, De annulis,“ which was alſo much eſteemed, as 
it illuſtrated antiquity very well in that particular. He mar- 
ried a wife the ſame year that he commenced author, namely, 
in 1604; and the compoſer of his funeral oration tells us, that 
he did it purely for the propagation of his ſpecies; for, as 
he endeavoured to improve literature by the offspring of his 
mind, ſo he deſigned to increaſe mankind by the offspring of 
his body.“ He did not miſs his aim, for he had a great many 
children. Being looked upon as no leſs careful -than'fkilful 
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in on education of youth, he had a great anarvjbltts ſent 
to him from the other cities of Germany. The Magiſtrates 
of Lubeck, wanting a new principal or rector for their col- 
lege, deſired him to take that office upon him; and he was 
accordingly inſtalled into it in 1613. He performed the 
functions of it the remainder of his days with che utmoſt ap- 
plication; though the decline of the college, which happened 
in his time, was falſely aſcribed by ſome to his negligence. 
He died, March 20, 1643; and, the 4th of May, his funeral 
oration was pronounced at Lubeck by Jann: Solterkhot, who! 
had married his eldeſt daughter. 

The two works already mentioned are Ns principal per- 
formances ; yet he was the author of other things; of treatiſes 
upon logie and-rhetoric, and funeral orations. He publiſhed 
alſo, in Latin, The horoſcope: of the firſt-born fon of the 
moſt illuſtrious prince, Adolphus Frederic, duke of Mecklen- 
burg, 1624,” in quarto. He was a man. of a good deal of | 
ſuperſtition, and had more learning than parts. LF 

KIRCHMAGER (Joan GasPER), profeſſor at Witten 
berg, and member of the Royal Sacieties of London and 
Vienna; was born at Uffenheim in Franconia, in 103 5 and 
publiſhed. many works of great learning. He was a good 
claſſic, and particularly ſkilled in natural hiſtory. He pub 
liſned Commentaties on Cornelius Nepos and Tacitus,“ 
ſome orations and poems; A Treatiſe de Balſamo, Corallo, | 
et Saccharo. K irchmager died in 1409. * 

KIR STENIUS(PZTER), 2 profeſſor of phylic at Upfal, | 
and phyſician ee, to Chriſtina queen of Sweden, was 
born, Dec. 25, 1577, at Breſlaw, in Silefia, where -his father 
was a merchant. He loſt his parents when he was very young, 
but his guardians took good care of his education; and, as 
they intended him for his father's profeſſion, had him well 
inſtructed in arithmetic, and ſuch other knowledge' as might- 
prepare him for it. But Kirſtenius's turn did not lie this way; 
he had a paſſion for letters, which, as they did not think pro- 
per to controul, he was left to indulge at full length. He 
learned the Greek and Latin tongues, to which he allo joined 
a little Hebrew and Syriac. - As phyſic was his intended object, 
he cultivated natural philoſophy, botany, and anatomy, with 
the-greateſt care, in his native place. Afterwards he went to 
viſit the univerſities. of Leipſic, -W utemberg, and Jena; and 
having made a great progreſs, during four years, under 
the profeſſors there, he took à journey into the Low-Coun- 
tries, and into France. He had been told, that a man could. 
not diſtinguiſh himſelf in the practice of phyſic, unleſs he un- 
derſtood Avicenna; and, knowing the tranſlation - of that 
OY s works. to be N bad, he had a ſtrong cop ar 
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to learn Arabic, To this he was urged by Joſeph _ 
and Ifaac Cauſabon, who judged him — to do great ſer- 
vice to the public of letters in that way; and he reſolved to 
read not only Avicenna, but alſo Meſue, Rhaſis, Abenzoar, 
Abukaſis, and Averroes. This paſſion did not hinder him 
from gratifying the inclination he had to travel, in which he 
{pent ſeven years from home. He took a doctor of phyſic's 
gree at Baſil, in 1601; and then he viſited Italy, Spain, 
England, and even Greece and Aſia. Soon' after his return 
into Silefia, he went to Jena, and married a wife, by whom 
he had eight children. In 1610, he was choſen, by the 
magiſtrates of Breſlaw, to have the direction of their college 
and ſchools ; but he afterwards refigned that difficult employ- 
ment, being obliged to it by a fit of fickneſs, and applied him- 
ſelf Ny to the ſtudy of Arabic, and to the practice of phy- 
fic. He ſucceeded greatly in his application to that language, 
and was ſo zealous to promote the knowledge of it, that he 
employed all the fnoney he could ſpare in printing Arabic 
books. We are not told why he removed into Pruſſia; but he 
had reaſons to be well ſatisfied with his removal; for it gave 
him an opportunity of entering into the family of chancellor 
Oxenſtiern, whom he accompanied into Sweden ; where, in 
1636, he was appointed profeſſor of phyfic in the univerſity of 
Upſal, and phyſician to the queen. His conſtitution, how- 
ever, was much broken, and he did not enjoy theſe advan- 
pr 6 above four years ; for he lived only till the 8th of April, 
1640. He was one of thoſe few, who joined piety to the 
practice of phyſic. It is obſerved in his epitaph, that he 
underſtood twenty-ſix languages. Ta, 
He publiſhedſeveral works, for which divines are as much ob- 
liged to him as thoſe of his own faculty: as, 1. Grammatica 
Arabica, 1608, 2. Tria ſpecimina characterum Arabicorum, 
&c. fol. 3. Decas ſacra Canticorum & Carminum Arabicorum 
ex aliquot MSS. cum Latina ad verbum interpretatione, 1609,” 
8vo. 4. Vitz quatuor evangeliſtarum ex antiquiſſimo codice 
MS. Arabico erutæ, 1609,” fol. 5. Liber ſecundus ca- 
nonis Avicennæ, typis Arabvcis ex MSS. editus, & ad verbum 
in Latinum tranſlatus, notiſque textum concernentibus illuſ- 
tratus, 1610,” fol. 6. Liber de vero uſu & abuſu medi- 
cinæ, 1610,” 8 vo. 4. © Note in evangelium S. Matthæi ex 
collatione textuum Arabicorum, Syriacorum, Ægyptiacorum, 
Græcorum, et Latinorum, 1611,“ fol. 8. Epiſtola 8. 
Judæ ex MS. Heidelbergenſi Arabico ad verbum tranflata, &c. 
1611, fol. and a Latin Oration,” delivered when he was 
Inſtalled rector of the college at Breſlaw, in 16100. 
- KLINGSTADT, : born at Riga, in Livonia 1657, died at 
Paris, aged 77. He excelled eſpecially in miniatures, and was 
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called th Raptial of ſig |-boxes, for his executing "TO 
for them,  whuch it a fayour to obtai t fifty guineas 

each, Tbe ee 25 indeed © eb. which 
might enter for ſomething & 199 his pit Vol of lo. high a 
price. His Works of a larger ſize are extremely rare, and 
much valued, being, in 1 not only of 2 fine compoſi» 
tion, bit preciouſly fini It has 29h aſſured, with ſome 
credibility; that for one particular picture he had five hundred 
pounds erling. 
© KNELLER {Sir Goprnzy,) an eminent painter, was 
born at Lubeck, a city-of Holſtein in Denmark, about 1648. 
His grandfather enjoyed an eſtate near Hall, in Saxony, 1 8 
he lived in great eſteem among ſeveral princes of Germany 
father was educated at the aer of Leipſic; . ; 
removed into TO, being IF by the dowager 4 
Guſtayus Adolphus, after wh th he married 1 ſe 
3 His fon Godfiy » ſe Leyde fler haying been ſuf. 
His ſon Was ent to n, a vin 
ficiently inſtructed in the Latin tongue; where gt — 
himſelf to the mathematics, particularſy to fortification, being 
at firſt deſigned tor ſome N xene2 employment; but his genius 
leading him ſtrongly to drawing. figures after the hiſforical 
manner, he ſoon made great improvements in it, ſo as to be 
much taken notice of and encouraged. From this city he was 
removed to Amſterdam, and placed under Rembrant: but, 
not contented with that guſto of painting, where. exact deſign 
and true proportion were wanting, his father ſent him into 
Italy at the age of ſeventeen, He ſtudied at Rome under Carlo, 
Marat and Bernini, and be _ acquire fame. in hiſtory- 
painting, having firſt ſtudi ure and anatomy ; =. 
latter aptly Jifpoling him to reliſh the med ftatues, and ta 
improve duly by them. He then po ac, to Venice, where 
he had great marks of civility from the Donati, Gartoni, and 
many other noble families, for whom lie How everal hiſtories, . 
portraits, and family- pictures, by Which his fame was con- 
iderably increaſed in tat city. This, however, could not 
dtain him there ; by the importunity of fome friends, he was 
; prevailed on to come, — 1 land, where his ſkill and merit | 
| ſoon made him known. rew the picture of Charles I. WS 
, by the recommendation of 1 duke of Monmouth, more | 
once; and his majeſty was ſo taken with his ſkill in doing it, 
f that he uſed to come and fit. to him at his houſe j in the pizza 


P of Covent Garden. He was ſent by this prince into og * 
18 to draw the French king 8 picture, where he had the honour 2 
likewiſe of 7 of the royal 8 but this did not 55 


t influence him to Vim] in that Kingdom . * ber- 
bs 7 at the death 5 his — PRI e 2 
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At his return he was well received by king James and his 

queen, and conſtantly employed by them onal the revolution ; 
after which, he continued principal, painter to king William, 
who dignified him with the honour of knighthood | Neither 
the king nor queen ever fat to any other perſon: and, it is 
very remarkable of this painter, that he had the honour to 
draw ten crowned: heads; four kings of England, and three 
queens; the czar of Muſcoyy ; Charles III. king of Spain, 
afterwards emperor, when he was in England ; and the French 
king, Lewis XIV. beſides ſeveral electors and princes. By 
this means, his reputation became ſo univyerſal, that the em- 
peror Leopold dignified him as a nobleman and knight of the 
oly Roman 1 by a patent, which he generouſly ſent 
him by count Wratiſtan, his ambaſſador in England, in 
1700; and in which there is acknowledgment made of the 
ſervices of his anceſtors to the houſe of Auſtria, King Wil- 
liam ſent him to draw the elector of Bayaria's picture at Bruſ- 
ſels, and preſented him with a rich gold chain and medal. 
From ſeeing and ſtudying many noble works. of Rubens, he 
began to change his ſtyle and manner of colouring ; imitating 
that great maſter, whom he judged to have come neareſt to 
nature of any other. Moſt of the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land had their pictures drawn by him: from which a great 
number of mezzotinto prints and engravings' have been made, 
which ſpeak for him by the high eſteem they. are in all over 
Europe. His draught is moſt exact: no painter ever excelled 
him in a ſure out · line and graceful diſpoſal of his figures, nor 
took a hetter reſemblance of a face, which he ſeldom failed to 
expreſs in the moſt handſome and agreeable turn of it ; always 
adding to it a mien and grace, ſuitable to the character of the 
perſon he repreſented. He always lived in great efteem and 
reputation, abounding no leſs. in wealth than ſplendor, and in 
both far ſurpaſſing any of his predeceſſors. He ſpent the latter 
of his life at Whitton, near Hampton-court ; where he 
uilt a houſe, after a complete manner, and furniſhed it in all 
1717177 ⅛ on TT 8 
Benides the honours already mentioned, Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler was, out of the great regard paid to him by the univerſity 
of Oxford, preſented by that learned body with the degree of 
doctor of the civil law. _ He was allo admitted gentleman of 
the privy-chamber to king William, to queen Anne, and to 
king George I. (who created him a baronet); and was 
honoured in ſeveral reigns with being a deputy-lieutenant of 
the county of Middleſex, and in the commiſhon of the peace 
for that and other counties. He died October 27, 1723; and 
was buried at Whitton; but a monument by Ryſbrach was 
erected for him in Weſtminſter Abbey, with a-flattering 7 
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- taph by Pope. > Swain inſtances. of His vanity are 
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produced by Mr. Walpole who very juſtiy aſks; ® Can one 
wonder a man was vain, who had been flattered "by Dryden, 
_ Addifon, Prior, Pope, and Steele 2” 
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KNIGHT {(Samvuer D. D.), a native of Loon Nene 


- his father was free of the Mercers company,) received the early 
part of his education at St. Paul's ſchool; and was thenee 
admitted of N Pinup od Cambri Where having taken 


his vp of M. A. he chap ain to Edward earl „f 
who preſented him to the rectory of Borough. green, 
in Cambridgeſhire,” t0-which he was inſtituted Nov. 3, 170). 


He afterwards Was collated by Biſhop Moore 0 a prebendal 
ſtall in the church of Ely, June 8, 1714; and preſented by 


him to the rectory of Blunteſham in Huntingdonſhire, June 22 
following; was made chaplain'to George II. in Feb. 1730-1; 
and promoted” by Biſhop Sherlock to the archdeaconry of, 


Berks, 1735. He publiſhed the lives of Eraſmus and Hean 
Colet, 1724, 1726, Bvo ; died December 16, 1646, in the 


724 year of his age; and was buried in the chancel of Blun- 


teſham church, where a neat monument of White marble is 


erected to his memory, with an Fern mig Wrüten 1 his 


friend Mr. Caſtle, dean of Hereford. 


KNOLLES (Rrien xp) an Engliſhman, who thas nen 
a good hiftory of the Turks, was born in Northamptonſhire, 


and educated at Oxford, where he was admitted about 1569 ; ; 


but we are not told of what college, though it is ſaid he was, 


after taking his degrees, choſen fellow of Lincoln- college. 
When he had continued there ſome time, Sir Peter Manhood. 


of dt. Stephen's near Canterbury, minding to be a favourer 
of his ſtudies,” ſays Wood. called him from the univ 

and preferred him to be maſter of the free ſchool at Sandwich, 
in Kent.“ it was an odd way of fayouring a man's ſtudies, to 


call him from an univetſity, and make him a ſchool- maſter: ; 
but no matter; he did much good in his profeſſion, and ſent 


many well-grounded* ſcholars to the univerſities. He com- 


poſed * Grammaticæ Latin, Græcæ, & Hebraicz; com- 
pendium, cum radicibus. Lond,” 1600:“ but he did more: 


he wrote hiſtory, and wrote it well. His + Hiſtory of e 
Turks,” which was firſt” printed in 1610, folio, and which 
he ſpent twelve years in compoſing; has immortalized” his 
name. Th the latter editions of this book, ſor there habe been 
ſeveral, it has this title: “ The general Hiſtory of the Turks, 
from the Firſt Beginning of that nation, to the Rifing of the 
Ottoman Family, &. Some have ſuggeſted, that ne 
was not the ſole uti of this hiſtory, becauſe there 


it ſeveral tranſlagions from Arabic hiſtories, which 9 
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but this is mere ſurmiſe, and inſufficient to deprive him of the 
leaſt mite of that credit, which juſtly [attends the work. It 
has been continued, ſince Knolles's death, by ſeveral hands. 
One continuation was made from the year 1628, to the end 
of 1637, collected out of the diſpatches of Sir Peter Wyche, 
knight, ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. But the beſt con- 
tinuation of the Turkiſh hiſtory is made by Paul Ricaut, Eſq. 
conſul of Smyrna, from 1623 to 1677, printed at- London, 
1680, in folio. Ricaut began his © Hiſtory of the Turkiſh 
Empire,” from a period earlier than Knolles had left off: for 
be tells us, in his preface to the reader, that*** the reign of 
Sultan Amurat, being imperfectly written in Knolles's hiſtory, 


conſiſting, for the moſt part, of abrupt collections, he had 


thought fit, for the better completing the reign of the ſultan, 
and - Un whole body of our Turkiſh hiſtory, to deliver all the 
particular tranſactions thereof with his on pen.“ 5 

Knolles wrote alſo, The Lives and Conqueſts of the 


Ottoman Kings and Emperors; to the Year 1610,” which 


was not printed till after his death, in 1621 to which time 
it was continued by another hand. And, laſtly, he wrote 
% A brief Diſcourſe of the Greatneſs of the Turkiſh Empire, 
and wherein the greateſt Strength thereof conſiſteth, &c,” 
He died at Sandwich in 1610, and left behind him the cha- 


racter of a learned and worthy man. 98. 

KNOLLES (Sir Ronen), is celebrated for having been 
the founder af Rocheſter-bridge. He was diſtinguiſhed both 
by his ceurage and military preferments, being raiſed by de- 
grees, from the rank of a common ſoldier, to that of a gene- 
ral. He attended Edward III. in his ſucceſsful campaigns in 
France; and when the king's affairs declined by the ill fate of 
health of Edward the Black Prince, Sir Robert was ſent over 
to the continent with an army of thirty thouſand men. He 


advanced into the heart of France, and extended his conqueſts 


as far as the gates of Paris, In this, and many other expe- 
ditions,” he acquired great riches, and retu! to his native 
country laden with wealth and honours. Lambard ſays, Sir 
Robert built the above-mentioned bridge with the ſpoils of 
towns, caſtles, churches, monaſteries, and cities, whi he 
burnt and deſtroyed; ſo that the ruins, of houſes, & c. were 
called “ Knolles's Mitres.“ r 
KNOTT (Erwanp), a jeſuit, whoſe true name waz 
Matthias Willſon, and memorable for his having given occa- 
fion to Chillingworth's famous book, called I he Religion 


of Proteſtants, was born at Pegſworth near Morpeth in 


Northumberland, 1 580. He was entered among the jeſuits 
in 1606, being n In. prieſts. orders ; and is repre · 
ſented in the Bibliotheca patrum ſocietatis Jeſu,” . 
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er lo ſtature, but of great abilities: . nt animi 
dotibus homili in corpore præditus. He taught divinity a 

long time in the e college at Rome, and was à rigid 
obſerver of that ditcipline himſelf which he has rigidly ex, 
acted from others. 12 was then appointed ſub- provincial of 

the province of England; and, after he had exerciſed that 
employment out of the kingdom, he was ſent thither to per- 
form the functions of provincial He was twice honoured 
with that employment. He was preſent, as provincial, at the 


1646, and was elected one of the definitors. He died at 
London, January 4, 1655-6, and was buried 1 in the church 
of St. Pancras, near that cit. 
This; 0 was the author of Ane works, in all which 8 
he has W <5 acuteneſs and learning. 
KNOWLER Wirrtanh an Engliſh” divine of con- 
ſiderable reputation in his day. He tranſlated Chryſoſtom's 
« Comment on St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians; his 
face to which contains ſome judicious obſervations on __ 
Fass He was born in 1699, and died in 1767. 1 
KNOX (Jonx), an eminent Scottiſh miniſter, and 2 
chief inſtrument and promoter of the reformation' in his 
country, was deſcended of an ancient and honourable family, 
and born-1505, at Giffard, in the county of Eaſt Lothian, 
Scotland. After paſſing through a - grammar-ſchool, he was 
ſent to the univerfity of St. Andrew, and placed under Mr. 
John Major; who, though a very acute ſchoolman, and deep 
in theology, was, in time, out-cone by his pupil. Knox, 
however, examining the works of jerom and Auſtin, began 
to reliſh this ſubtilizing method, altered his taſte, and applied 
himſelf to plain and ſolid divinity. At his entrance upon this 
new courſe of ſtudy, he attended the preaching of Thomas 
Guilliam, a black frier, whoſe ſermons were nyo, extraordinary. | 
ſervice to him; and Mr. George Wiſhart, ſo much celebrated 
in the hiſtory of this time, coming from En _ in 1 — 
with commifſioners from ery, wn VIII. Knox, bungee R 
an inquiſitive nature, learned 
reformation ; with which he was ſo well pleaſed, that he re- 
nounced the Romiſh religion, and became a zealous Proteſtant. 
He had taken his degrees long ago, and was in prieſt's orders z 
ſo that his renouncing of a et made him particularly ob- 
noxious to the clergy; and the biſhop of St. Aa pro- 
ſecuted him with ſuch ſeverity that he was obliged to abſcond, 15 
and fly from place to place. This made him reſolute to vg 10 
to Germany, where the tro au was ll as | 
knowing that, in England, nf dr pope's: authority was 
ro” 2 W Ecke remained fall 5; BH 
2 vigour. : 
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vigour. | He was however diverted from his purpoſe, and 
revailed on to return to St. Andrew's, January 1549; where 
e ſoon after accepted a preacher's place, though forely 
againſt his will. . . aneh OY SGI * 17 1 
He now ſet openly, and in earneſt, about the buſineſs 
of the reformation. His firſt ſermon was upon Dan. vii. 
23—28; from which text he proved, to the ſatisfaction of his 
auditors, that the pope was Antichriſt, and that che doctrine of 
the Romiſh church was contrary to the doctrine of Chriſt and 
his apoſties: and he likewiſe gave the notes both of the true 
church, and of the antichriſtian church. Hence he was con- 
vened by his ſuperiors ; he was alſo engaged in diſputes; but 
things went proſperouſly on, and Knox continued diligent in 
the L of his miniſterial function till July 1547, when 
the caſtle of St. Andrew's, in which he was, was ſurrendered 
to the French; and then he was carried with the garriſon into 
France. He remained a priſoner on-board the gaſleys, till the 
latter end of 1549, when, being ſet at liborty, for paſſe d into 
England; and, going ta London, was there licenſed, and 
appointed preacher, at Berwick, and next at Newcaſtle, 
During this employ, he received a ſummons, in 1551, to ap- 
pear before Cuthbert Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, for preach- 
ing againſt the maſs. In 1552, he was appointed chaplain 
to Edward VI; it being thought fit, as Strype relates, that 
the king ſhould retain fix chaplains in ordinary, who ſhould 
not only wait on him, but be itineraries, and preach the goſpel 
all the nation over. The ſame year he came into ſome 
trouble, on account of a bold ſermon preached upon Chriſtmas · 
day, at Newcaſtle, againſt the obſtinacy of the papiſts. In 
1552-3, he returned to London, and was appointed to preach 
before the king and council at Weſtminſter ; 'who put Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of enen r upon giving him the living of 
Allhallows in London, which was accordingly” offered him; 
but he refuſed it, not caring to conform to the Eoglith liturgy, 
as it then ſtood. Some ſay, that king Edward would have 
promoted him to a biſhopric ; but that he even fell into a 
paſhon when it was offered him, and rejected it as ſavouring 
too much of Antichriſtianiſ m. ie 0h 
He continued, however, his place of itinerary preacher till 
1553-4, when queen Mary came to the throne; but then, 
leaving England, he croſſed over to Dieppe in France, and 
went thence to Geneva. He had not been long there, when 
he was called by the congregation of Engliſh refugees, then 
eſtabliſned at Franckfort, to be preacher to them; which 
vocation he obeyed, though unwillingly, at the command of 
John Calvin. He left Frankfort in 1755; and, after a few 
months ſtay at Genera, reſolved to viſit his 3 
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and went to Scotland. Upon. his arriyal there, be found the 

profeſſors of the reformed religion much increaſed in number, 
and formed into a ſociety under the inſpection of ſome teachers; 
and he aſſociated with them, and preached to them, He con- 


verſed familiarly with ſeveral noble pc rſonages, and confirmed 
them in the truth of the proteſtant fo a In the winter of the 
1555, he taught for the moſt part in Edinburgh. About 

Chiles he went to the weſt of Scotland, at the deſire of ſome 


: proven gentlemen ; but returned to the eaſt. ſoon after. 


e popiſh clergy, being greatly alarmed. at. the ſucceſs of. 
Knox in promoting the proteſtant cauſe, ſummoned. him to 
appear before them at Edinbur h, May 15, 1556; but, ſeveral 
en and gentlemen of diſtinction ſupporting . him, the 
proſecution was dropped. This very month he was adviſed 


Lg 


write to the n an earneſt letter, to perſuade, her, 15 1 
poſſible, to bear the proteſtant doctrine; which, when the 
ueen had read, ſhe gave to James Beaton, archbiſhop of 


< 


Glaſgow, with this ſarcaſm ; ** Pleaſe you, my lord, to read 


While our Reformer was thus occupied in Scotland, he 
received letters from the Engliſh congregation at Geneva, 
earneſtly intreating him to come thither.; accordingly, July . 
1556, he left Scotland, went firſt. to Dieppe in France, and 
thence to Geneva. He had no ſooner turned. his back than 
the biſhops ſummoned him to appear before them; and, upon 
his non- appearance, paſſed a ſentence of death upon him for 
herefy, apd burnt him in effigy at the Croſs at Edinburgh. 

Againſt this ſentence, he drew up, and afterwards printed at 
Geneva, in 1558, An Appellation from, the cruel and 
unjuſt Sentence pronounced againſt him. by the falſe Biſhops 
and Clergy of Scotland, &c. He had a call to Scotland in 
1556-7; and it was Calvin's judgement that he ſhould obey. 
it; upon which, he proceeded in his way thither as far as to. 
Dieppe, aud there received letters to ſtop his progreſs. It. 
ſeems there was much inconſtancy among the Proteſtants in 
Scotland; at which Knox, being offended, ſent them letters 
of admonition, and then returned to Geneva. There, in 1 5 555 I 


he printed his treatiſe, intituled, “ The Firſt Blaſt of the 
Trumpet againſt the monſtrous Regiment of Women.” His 
chief motives to write this, were the cruel and bloody 


vernment of queen Mary of England, and the endeavours "REES 


Mary of Lorrain, queen-regent of Scotland, to break through. 
the laws, and introduce tyrannical government. He deſigned. 
to have written a ſubſequent piece, which was to have bern 
called; “The Second Blaſt: but queen Mary dying, and he 
having a great opinion of queen Elizabeth, and great epecta- 

tions to the proteſtant cauſe TR her, went no farther,” 
2 8 % ( 
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April, 1886 „he determined to return bin native | 
and Soul ve viſited England in bis wa way 2 n Raw | 
beth's miniſters would not (offer him. He arrived at 
land in May, and applied himſelf with great, actirity to. pro- 
wore the "eforthatida there. In order to. have che reformed, 
doctrine preached throughout the kingdom, a diviſion was made 
__ of into twelye diſtricts; and the diſtrict of Edinburgh was 
| ed to Knox. Theſe twelve miniſters; one affigned to 
— * iſtrict,. compoſed a qnfeſſion of faith, which was after- 
wards ratified by liament: : "they alſo compiled the v4 
books of diſcipline 1 hat church. e 1501, the q 
255 15 55 from France, and immediately ſet up a priyate 9 4 
own, chapel; which afterwards, 3, her protection and, 
countenince, was much frequented. is excited the zeal, of 
Nr who exprefled great warmth a inſt allowi it: and, 
act of the privy-council being proclaimed at 65%, the 
Z5th of that'month, forbidding any diſturbance to be given. to 
is practice, under pain of death. Knox openly, in his ſer- 
mon the Sunday following, declared, that © one maſs. was 
more frighiful to him than ten thouſand; a ed enemies, 
linded in any patt of the realm.“ This [By om gave great 
offence to the court, and the queen herſelf bad a lo 3 
ference with him pon that and other ſubje&t In 1503 
preached | a ſermon which he N 15 0 1 e of 


3 ueen's marrying a Papi; ne. her maj + ſending, 1 
8 exp preſſed much paſſion, and and thoug ht to ave pariſh 


-,* 


TEE: 


lord Bande, being married to the queen, was 500 
og proteſtants about the court, to hear Mr. Kngx preach, 


of the people : he orgy did ſo; b ut Was ſo F of. 
fended at his ſermon, that omplained . the council, who 
filenced Knox for ſome time. His text was laiah, XXIV» M 
_ 71 * 0 Lord, our God, other "lords than Thou h have 
over us.” From "theſe words he too ſogcaſion to, 
52475 of the overnment of wicked princes, whop, for the fins | 
of the people, are Tent as tyrants and ſcourges_ to. plague, 
88 and, among other things, he ſaid, that“ God ſets over 
theta, fot their offences and ingratitude, boys : and women,“ 
| 5 1 ln 1667, Knox preached a ſermon -at the coronation. of 
of Scotland, and afterwards, t "Ut: of. 'Great- 
Bei and alſo anothet at the openin ch e parliament. | 
He went orouſly on with the work s 3 ; bu ut, 


3 B23 


in 1572, was infinitely 6ffended with a convention of miniſters 
af Leith, where it wks agreed, that a 1 kind of epiſcopacy, 
Mould be introduced inte the church. At this time. his con- 


* was quite broken 1; and what, ſeems . to, a We, 


* 


auen. e 


j was. the dreadful. . news. of the 
cre 0 ae at by Fes about this time. He had, 
an enou AP Preach againſt it, which be defired the. 
rench be acquainted, with; but he fell fick; 
ſoon * 1 ovember 24, 1572, aſter having ſpent. 
ſeveral days in utmoſt devotion» He was interred ang 
Edinburgh, ' ſeveral; lords attending, and particularly the. eark 
of Morton, that day choſen, Tegent, who, as ſoon. as he was, 
laid in his grave, ſaid, © There lies a man, who. hath been 
often, threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath. ended his. 
days in peace and honous, he had God's providence 
watching over, him, in a ſpeci "manner, when his very is 
was ſought.” 
As to his, character, he was, like 1 one of thoſe « ex- 
1 perſons, of whom few, if any, are obſerved to 
N ſufficient temper. All chat we find of him, in 
is Way, is . . n encomium or. ſenſeleſs invec- 
tive; and. theref ore it ao entertainment to concern our- 
ſelves with either. As to his. family, he was twice married, 


and had children by both his wives: two ſons. by the firſt, 


who were educated at St. John's college in Cambri 
and choſen, fellows. of the 125 He requeſted the 28 
aſſembly, which met at Edinburgh in -1566, for leave to viſit 
theſe ſons in England; but they, were only at ſchool then, 
being ſent to the univerſity after his death. As to his writings, 
they were neither numerous nor large: 1... A faithful ad- 
monition to the Poſſaſſors of the Goſpel. of Chriſt within the. 
Kingdom of land, 1 554,” * A Letter to Queen 
Mary, e cotland, 15 F. 3. The e of 
c. mentioned above, 9 „% The 
5 . &c. mentioned above, 1 «A brief 
Exhqrtation to England, for the ſpeedy Ex: I Chriſt's 
Goſpel, heretofore, by the Tyranny of Mary, ſuppreſſed and 
baniſhed,; 1559-” After his death, came out, 6; His 
Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of 
Scotland,” &c. at the end of the fourth edition of which, at 
Edinburgh, 1732, in folio, are ſubjoined all the ——— 
tioned works. He publiſhed alſo a. few pieces in the con-, 
| ron way, againſt the anabaptiſts, as well as papiſts ; and 
o his ſermon. before lord Darnle 72 
KN Hans. an eminent okſeller of. London, who, - 
contrived. a herring-fiſhery and ſettlement, on, the north-eaſt, 
coaſt of Scotland; and | publiſhed A ane Went oH 
Scotland. He died 1790. . 
NN OA (Marrhigs), a . | Atheiſt, born 
in the country of Holſtein, He carried his madneſs to ſuch. 


De maintained Atheiſm, . 
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took long journeys on purpoſe to make pruſcly 

a 3 a "6a had Grft broached his impious notions 
at Koningſberg, in Pruffia, about 167 55 He boaſted, that 
he had a great many followers in the chief cities of Europe; 
at Paris, at Amfterdam, at Leyden, in England, at Ham- 
burgh, at Copenhagen, at Stockholm, at Rome; and that he 
had even ſeven hundred at Jena. His followers wore called 
Conſcienciaries; becauſe they aſſerted, that there is no other 
God, no other religion, no other lawful magiſtracy, but 
confcience. He gave the ſubſtance of his ſyſtem in a ſhort' 
letter, dated from Rome; the contents of which may be re- 
duced. to the following heads: Firſt, there is neither a God 
nor a devil; ſecondly, magiſtrates are not to be valued, 
churches are to be deſpiſed, and prieſts rejected; thirdly, in- 
ſtead of magiſtrates and prieſts, we have learning and reaſon, 


1. . 


which, joined with conſcience," teach us to live honeſtly, to 


hurt no man, and to give every one his due; fourthly, matri- 
mony does. not differ from fornication; fifthly, there is but 
one life, which is this, after which there are neither rewards 
nor puniſhments; fixthly, the holy ſcripture is inconſiſtent 
with itſelf.” The letter may be found in the edition of 


Micrælii Syntagma Hiſtoriæ Eccleſiaſticæ, 1699.” Knu- 


zen diſperſed alfo ſome writings. in the German tongue. But 
all the above were refuted, in the ſame language, by a Lu- 
theran profeſſor, named John Muſzus, who undertook that 
work, in order to remove che ſuſpicions that might be enter- 
tained to the prejudice of the univerſity of Jena, © 

The impertinences of this German (it we take his own 
account) ſhew us, that the notions of natural religion, the 
ideas of Bongſſum, the impreſſions of reaſon, and even the 
inward light of conſcience, may continue in the mind of a 
man, even after the notion of the being of God, and the 
belief of another world, are entirely rooted out. 

'KNUZEN (MAR TIs), born at Koningſberg, in 1713. 
and profeſſor in that place of philoſophy. He was author of 
various works; but that from which he derived his teſt 
reputation, was a defence of the Chriſtian religion. died 

KCEMPFER (Encersert), an eminent German, was 
born Sept. 16, 1051, at Lemgow in Weſtphalia, where his 
father was a miniſter. After ſtudying in ſeveral towns, and 
making a quick progreſs, not only in the learned languages, 
but alſo in hiſtory, geography, and muſic, vocal and inſtru- 


mental, he went to Dantzick; where he made ſome ſtay, 


and gave the firſt public ſpecimen” of his proficiency, by a 


diſſertation © De Diviſione Mg. in 1673. He then 


went to Thorn, and thence univerſity of Cracow; 
where, for three years, ſtudying philoſophy and foreign lan- 
TS N | guages, 
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guages, he took the degree of doctor in philoſophy; and then 
* in Pruſſia, 2 3950 four years. 
All this while he applied himſelf very intenſely to phyſic and 
natural hiſtory. He next travelled to Sweden, where he ſoon | 
recommended : himſelf to the univerfity. of Upſal, and to the 
court of Charles XI, a great encourager of learning; inſo- 
much that great offers were made him, upon condition that he 
would ſettle there. But he choſe to accept the employment 
of ſecretary of the embaſſy, which the court of Sweden was 
then ſending to the ſophi of Perfia ; and in this capacity he: 
ſet out from Stockholm, March 20, 1683. He went through 
Aaland, Finland, and Ingermanland, to Narva, where he 
met Fabricius the anibaſſador, with whom he arrived at Moſ- 
cow the 7th of July. The negociations at the Ruſſian court 
being ended, they proceeded on to Perſia; but had like to have 
been loſt in their paſſage over the Caſpian ſea by an unex- 
peed ſtorm and the unſkilfulneſs of their pilots: During 
their ſtay in Georgia, Kœmpfer went in ſearch of fimples, - 
and of all the curiofities that could be met with in thoſe parts. 
He viſited all the neighbourhood of Siamachi; and to theſe 
laborious and learned excurſions we owe the many curious 
2nd accurate accounts he has given us in his Amernitates 
Denn,, 77... Ur: SB, 
Fabricius arrived at Iſpahan in Jan. 1684, and ſtayed there 


near two years; during all which time of his abode in the» * 


capital of the Perſian empire, Koempfer made every poſſible 
advantage. The ambaſlador, having ended his negociations 
towards the cloſe. of 1685 prepared to return into Europe; 
but Koempfer did not judge it ient to return with him, 
reſolving to go farther into the Eaſt, and make ſtill greater 
acquiſitions by travelling. With this view, he entered into 
the ſervice of the Dutch Eaſt- India company, in the qualitx 
of chief ſurgeon to the fleet, which was then cruiſing in che 
Perſian gulph, but ſet out for Gamron Nov. 1685. He 
ſtayed ſome time in Sijras, where he viſited the remains of the 
ancient Perſepolis, and the royal palace of Darius, 'whoſe 
ſcattered ruins are ſtill an undeniable. monument of its farmer 
ſplendor and greatneſs. As ſoon as he arrived at Gamron, he 

was ſeized with a violent fit of fickneſs, which was near'carrys 
ing him off; but, ' happily recovering, he ſpent a ſummer in 
the neighbourhood of it, and made à great number of curious 
obſervations. He did not leave that city till June 1688, and 
then embarked for Batavia; whither, after touching at many 
Dutch ſettlements, in Arabia Felix, on the coaſts of Malabar, 
in the iſland Ceylon, and in the gulph of Bengal, he arrived 
in September. This city having been ſo particularly deſcribd 
by other writers, he turned his thoughts chiefly to the — 1 


. He poſſeſſod many qualiſen- 
tions neceſſary for making a good botaniſt; heYhad' a com- 
petent knowledge of — # body inured to-havdſhijs, = 
: ſtock of induſtry, and an excellent hand at def 
1690, he ſet out from Batavia on his voyage to 
ee e tai ood, which the Dutch 2 
. ſends' once # year to the Japaneſe emperor's 
he ſpent two years in this country, making, all the 
— moſt. ail ent reſearches into every thing relati oy 
it. He quitted apan, in order to return to Europe, 
169, and Batavia Feb. 1693. He ſtayed near a dae 
ths Cape of Good-Hop, and arrived at! Amiteriaas i 


at 
e 
pril 1694, he took a doctor of pliyſicts'degree- at Leyden, 

on wp. occaſion he communicated; in his | theſes," ſome 

| obſervations, - which he had made abroad: At 
his return to his native country, he intended immediately to 
geſt his papers and. memoirs into 3 To but, being 
97977 to his prince, he much practice 
to 
the 


purſue that defign with the vigour he dere. He married 
daughter of an emin at Stolzenau, in 1700. 
The long courſe of travels, the fatigue of his profeſſion, 
and ſome family · uneaſineſſes, ariſing (as it is ſaid) from the 
debts. be had contracted, had very much impaired” his 
1 ſo that, after: Wann ailments, he died 
25 b 

Nox avi), by birth. 4. Swiſs, died at- Rotter- 
dam, at the age of aa, in neger of a ſevere drubbing 
he had received at Francker- The populace, overhearing 
him talk in French, took it into their head that he was a” 
French ſpy, and would have demoliſhed him on the ſpot, if 
the academicians had not reſoued him from their fury: but 
the wounds which he received hurried! him to the grave in a 
few! months. . He tranſlated into Latin Dr. Arbuthnot's 
44 Tables of Ancient Coins, which remained in MS. till 
1756, when it was publiſhed at Utrecht, with a curious and 


3 er profeſſor Reit. 
NIG (Sa uur), brother to the e came 


* into eminence by his mathematical abilities. He reſided 
two years at the caſtle of Cĩirey, with the illuſtrious marchioneſs 
du Chatelet, who profited highly by his infiruQions- - He 
afterwards became profeſſor of philo and natural law at 
Franeker; when he went to the Hague as librarian to the 
Stadcholder and to the princeſs of Orange. The academy of 
Berlin enrolled him amongſt her members, and anne 


expelled him on an occaſion well known to the learned world, 


. e e or All Eürope was 


KORTHOLT. 


bees de quinirhwhinh this necaiovel ese Table 
and Maupertuis. Koenig appealed to the public; and his 
« Appeal,” written 1 the animation of reſentment, pro- 


cured him many friends, He was author of ſome other works; 
and died in 1757, with. the character of being one of the belt 
mathematicians of the age. Voltaire, in a letter to Helvetius, 5; 
ſays, © Koenig n'a de Vimagination en aucun ſens, mais il eſt 
ee qu'on appelle grand mẽtaphyſieien. —lefſt tres-bon e ; 


EK, ce qui vaut mieux. tres-bon ga 
'KONIG (Gon e paſt a label German, was 


born at Altorf in Franconia, 1616; and afterwards bi 
profeſſor of poetry and of the Greek tongue, and library- 
keeper, in the univerſity there. He ſucceeded his father in 


this laſt office. He was well verſed in the belles lettres, j 
divinity, and in the oriental languages. He wat extre 
deaf ſome years before he died; fo that he was a 


hindered/ in the diſcharge of his academical functions. 4 
died Dec. 29, 1699, aged 83 years; having ſurvived a wife, 


Fl 


whom he ma in 1648, and four children. He gave 


ſeveral public ſpecimens of his learning, but is princi 
known for à work, intituled, Bibliotheca vetus et nova, 
printed at Altorf, 1678, 4to, This is a biographical dictionary 
which, though it abounds with defects, and has been ſevere 5 


cenſured by ſome, is nevertheleſs very uſeful; to bio- 


graphers particularly, who ought therefore, if only out of 


Rare to give its author's name a place in their 


Ctionaries. 


KONIG (Exanver), a In phyſician of Baſil, a | 
born there in 1658» He publiſhed: many works on the ſubje& ; 


of medicine, which were ſo highly efteemed in Switzerland, 
that he was conſideted as a ſecond Avicenna, He died at 


Baſil in 17 


KORNMANN (Haz), a lawyer of „ Who, 


at the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, pad yarious 
works, Two in particular“ De Miraculis Vivoram,” and 


« De Maraculis. Mortuorum, are remarkably curious, and 


difficult to obtain. He printed alſo two others not very pro- 


found, but F without much curious matter; one?“ 
e the other De Linea Amoris. “ 


OR Mer CnnrIsTIAN), a: learned coker ef 


1 at Kiel, was born Jan. 15, 169g, at Burg, inthe is 


of Femeren, near the Baltic ſea, in the country of Holſtein: 
He was ſent firſt, to the ſchool at Burg, where be continned 
till he. why. pore) hence he removed to Sleſwick, where he 
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- affiduouſly frequented the lectures of the profeſſors; but his 

- father's death obliged bim to leave that univerſity in à year. 

He afterwards returned to it, and took the degree of doctor in 

_ - phaloſophy, in 16566. Then he went to ſludy in the uni- 

verſity of ſena, where he gained 7 reputation by the aca- 
e 


.  demical acts, and alſo by private lectures read on philoſophy, 
the Kaſlern tongues, and divinity. He left Jena in 1660, 
and viſited the univerfites,of Leipſic and Wittenberg. He 
. afterwards returned to Nſtoch, where he was made Greek 
se proſeſſor in i662; and oK a doctor of 'divinity's degree the 
ame year. He marrſed in 1664, and next year was in- 
vited to be ſecond profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity juſt 
founded at Kiel. He was ſo zealous for the proſperity of that 
newuniverſity, aud fo grateful for the kindneſs of the duke of 
Holſlein, his maſter, that he refuſed all the employments, 
mough very beneficial and honourable, which were offered 
bim in ſeveral places. The prince beſtowed upon him, in 
1680, che profeſſorſhip of eccleſiaſtical antiquities; and de- 
clared lim vice- chancellor of the univerſity for life, 168g ; 
and he diſcharged the duty of thoſe offices with great ability, 
application, and prudence. His death, which happened March 
31, 1694, was a great loſs to the univerſity: of Kiel, and to 
the republic of letters. He was the author of ſeveral works, 
one of which we will give the title of, becauſe two great 
"Engliſhmen are concerned in it. It runs thus: De tribus 
Impoſtoribus magnis Liber, Edvardo Herbert, Thomæ 
Hobbes, & Benedicto Spinozz, oppoſitus. Cui addita Ap- 
pendix, qua Hieronymi Cardani & Edvardi Herberti de 
Animalitate Hominis Opinionis philoſophice examinatæ, 
1680, 8vo. 0 r Os Gy 
KORTHOLT (Cnr 1sTIANn), grandſon of the provecing; 
and profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of Gottingen. He 
publiſhed an edition of the Latin letters of Leibnitz, in four 
volumes; and the French letters of the ſame learned man in 
one volume. He was author alſo of many other uſeful and 
reſpectable works, but he died in the flower of his age 
„ 1 J%ͤĩ˙¹ A © 
| KOTTER (CRISsTO HER), was one of the three fanatics, 
whoſe viſions were publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1657, with the 
following title:“ Lux in Tenebris.“ He lived at Sprottow 
in Sileſia; and his viſions began in June 1616. He fancied he 
ſaw an angel, under, the form of a man, who commanded 
him to go and declare to the magiſtrates, that, unleſs the people 
. the wrath of God would make dreadful havock. 
 His/paſtor and friends kept him in for ſome time, nor did he 
execute his commiſſion, even though the angel had . 
fix times ; but in 1019, being chreatened with eternal damna- 
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tion by the ſame ſpirit, there was no reſtraining him any 
[ag Kotter was laughed at; nevertheleſs his viſions con- 
tinbed, and were followed by extaſies and prophetic. dreams. 
He waited on the elector Palatine, whom the Proteſtants had 
declared king of Bohemia, at Breſlaw, in 1620, and informed 
him of his commiſſion. . He went to other places, and, in 
165, to Brandenburg. He got acquainted, the ſame year, 
with Comenius, who became a great favourer of his pro- 
phecies. As they chiefly. 4 -happineſs to the elector- 
palatine, and the reverſe to the emperor, ſo he became at 
length obnoxious, and, in 1627, was cloſely impriſoned, as 

a ſeditious impoſtor. He eſcaped better than was expected; 
but he was ſet on the pillory, and baniſhed the emperor's do- 
minions, not to return upon pain of death. Upon this he 
went to Luſatia, then ſubject to his electoral highneſs of 
Saxony; and lived there unmoleſted till his death, which 
happened in 1647. He was fixty-two years of age. Whether 
this man was more fool, madman, or knave, is hard to ſay: 
probably a mixture of all three. He was not diſcouraged from 
propheſying, though his predictions were continually con- 
vided of falſity by the event; but there is nothing equal to the 
m ener Is 3 eas 
KOOULI KHAN (Tnauas, alias NA DIR], was born, in 
1687, at a yillage in the province of Cheraſan, in Perſia. 
His father was a ſhepherd, and the fon in his youth followed 
the ſame occupation. He was ſoon weary however of that 
humble life. He ſtole 700 ſheep from his father, which he 
ſold at Meſched; and, with the money he made of them, got 
together ſeveral lawleſs. fellows, put himſelf at their head, and 
began to rob the caravans. He continued this method of life 
feven years, and acquired great riches by his robberies, He 
had under his command 6000. reſolute fellows, well armed, 
well diſciplined, and practiſed to ſlaughter. Being thus be- 
come formidable, he carried his views beyond the plunder of 
defenceleſs peaſants. He offered his ſervices to the Schah 
Thamas, whoſe throne, Eſchref an uſurper now poſſeſſed, to 
deliver his country from her enemies the Aghwans, who had 
lorded it over the Perfans for five years with the utmoſt bar- 
barity. The Sophi gave him the command of his army. 
The new general entirely defeated the numerous army of E- 
chref, Ac Schah Mpawas in triumph to Iſpahan, and 
eſtabliſhed him upon the throne, of his anceſtors. Eſchref, : . 
having got together all his treaſures and his women, fled 
towards Candabar with 10, ooo men. Kouli Khan, at he 
head of 15,000 men, went in purſuit of him. He kecom- 
mended it to the king to go againſt the Turks with the reſt ot 
bis army, affuring him, that, as ſoon as he had gd: ca Af 
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chref, he would fly to his affiftance. Kbuli Khan at haſt 
came up with the uſurper, and prepared for an en, 
which was ſoon deciſive. e Aphwans ounded 
were either cut in pieces or taken: Efchref was among the 
iſoners, and all his treaſures fell into the hands of the viftor. 
ouli Khan ordered both eyes to be put out, and ſome days 
after had him beheaded. The jewels, Which were of ineſli- 
mable value, he took himſelf. The money, which amounted 
to ſix millions in ſpecie, he diſtributed among the ſoldiers, and 
ſecured their affections by this liberality. 5 
He compelled the provinces of Candabar to return to their 
obedience, and obliged the Great Mogul to reſtote all that he 
had taken during the troubles of Perſia. He then haſtened 
back to ſuccour the Sophi, whom he ſuppoſed to be engaged 
with the Turks. But he was ſurpriſed to find, when he came 
near Iſpahan, that he had concluded a peace with Porte, 
diſbanded his army, and ſent him orders to do the ſame. 
Theſe orders he received with indignation, exclaimed againſt 
the ignominious peace, and his effeminate prince. Inſtead of 
diſbanding his army, which now confiſted -of 50,000 men, 
he marched with it to Iſpaltan, feized the Schah Thamas, 
impriſoned him in a ſtrong fortreſs, and, in an aſſembly of 
the chief men of Perſia, got him and his ſon, an 
infant of fix months old, proclaimed Schah, by the name of 
Schah Abbas the IIId. In his name Kouli Khan affumed to 
himſelf the ſovereign power, and preſently iſſued a manifeſto 
diſclaiming the late peace with the Turks. In conſequence of 
this manifeſto he marched towards the Turkiſh frontiers. 
This war continued three years, in which he diſplayed the 
_ greateſt military talents, and obtained the moſt fignal victories 
that are to be met with in hiſtory. After having recovered all 
that had been taken from Perſia, he concluded a peace with 
the Ottoman Porte in 1736. The following year the young 
Schali Abbas died. Kouli Khan convoked an aſſembly of the 
chief men of the kingdom. He enumerated to them the great 
ſervices be had done to his country, enlarged on the ill-treatment 
and the fatigues he had undergone, acquainting them with 
his defign of refigning the regency, and ſpending the re- 
| mainder of his days in retirement; he recommended to'them 
- to chuſe a new Schah or king, endowed with fuch qualifica- 
tions as might prevent the misfortunes they had experienced 
in former reigiis, and maintain the glory of their monarchy. 
As ſoon as he had retired, ſome of his creatures propoſed 
to petition him to accept the Perſian diadem. This propoſal, 
we may believe, was readily adopted, as they were ſurrounded 
by an army of 100,000 meh entirely devoted to their general. 
Not one offered any object ions but the high prieſt, which 
5 | were 
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r bag, 40 he Mid diy Koi 
Khan was proclaimed with all teſtimonies 9 Ph public* J. 
As te thought Warlwould' be a better prop to his throne' 7. | 
peace be immediately carried his victorious arms againſt the 
Mogul, and in ne ſingle battle conquere# almoſt the whole 
empire. In this expetition' he killed 200 people, 1 
brought away a” trea ſure worth above 145 millions, i in 
which was the imperial throne fet with : diamonds of an 
immenſe value. He nom thought of chaſtifing' the Uſbec 
Tartars, who had been his ſecret enemies during all his Wars. 
He twice defeated them, though — in number; and 
took their capital, Bochara; by ſtorms u on which, all the 
country ſubmitted to the conqueror. By taking from be 
Mogul all that lay between the Wer limits of Perſia and 
the vd and by 12 the whole country of the Uſbec, 
be vaſtly enlarged the bounds of his empire: But he fell inte 1 
a ſtate,” which ſeemed to border u — diſtraction. He at- 
ren to change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, 
hanged vp the chief 1 put his/own' ſon to death, auc 
was guilty of ſuch cruelty, that he was affaſfinated in 174% 
in his both year, having reigned above N r over" one 8 
the moſt powerful empires on the globe. Lo 
KRANTZ (AuvzaT), à famous hin; line? ade be 
Hamburg, had no ſoonef finiſhed his claffical ſtudies, but he 
ſet out upon his travels. He viſited ſeveral parts of Europe. e, 
and ſo tudiouſly e cultivated the ſciences, that he became à . 
able man. Hie was doctor of divinity and of the canon 14% 
and profeſſor. of philoſophy and divinity in the univerſity" of 
Roſtoch ; and was rector there in 1482. He went from 
Roſtoch to Hamburg, and was elected dean of the chapter 
in the cathedral there in 1598. He did many good ſervices” 
to the church and city of Haniborg; and was To famed for” 
his abilities and prudence, that, in 1 500, John king of 
Denmark, and "Fredetick- duke of Holſtein, did not ſeruple' | 
to make him umpire; "in" a conteſt We. Had with the Dith-* 
marſi. He died in 151), aſter having written ſome very 2 | 
works, which were aſterwards pu liſhed as, 1. Chrônjea 
Regnorum Aquilorum, Batz, $vecine; Norvegie. Argen 
5 2 I 5460”, folio” 2. en five de ert 5 — | 
vetuſta longinquis xpeditionibus ſu 
— Libere diu fortiterque g 1 e 
Libris 13 comprehenſa, et ad Annum 1501 Ae duda, Senne 
1520, o Flle. 3. Vandalia, five Hiſtoria de Vandalorum! 
verà Origine, variis Gentibus, crebris e Patria Migrationibus,” = 
Regnis item, quorum vel Autores fuerunt vr —— | 
Libris 14 a{prim® eerum Origine ad K. e 1500 deducta. 
Colon. 3 folio. a * e Filtoria bee 
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works... oo i nh ontar ntfs {arp 6s: Re NS 
-KUHLMAN (Quizinus), a celebrated fanatic, was born 
at Breſlaw in Sileſia. 1651, and gave great hopes by the un- 
common progreſs he made in literature; but this was inter- 
ted by a ſickneſs he laboured under at eighteen years of age. 
He was thought to be dead on the third day of his illneſs, but 
had then, it ſeems, a moſt terrible viſion. He fancied himſelf 
ſurrounded with all the devils in hell, and this at mid-day, 
when, he was awake. This viſion was followed by another of 
God himſelf, ſurrounded by his ſaints, and Jeſus Chriſt in 
the midſt; when he ſaw and felt things inexpreſſible. TWwũ IU 
days after, he had more viſions of the ſame kind; and when 
he was cured of his diſtemper, though he perceived a vaſt 
alteration with regard to theſe fights, yet he found himſelf 
erpetually encompaſſed with a circle of light on his left hand. 
e had no longer any taſte for human learning, nor any 
value for univerſity-diſputes or lectures; he would have no 
other maſter but the Holy Ghoſt. He left his country at 
nineteen years of age. His deſire to ſee Holland made him 
haſten thither, even in the midſt of à very terrible war; and 
he landed at Amſterdam, Sept. 3, 1673, which was but three 
days before the retaking the city: of Naerden. He went to 
Leyden a few days after, and met with Jacob Behmen's works, 
the reading of which was like throwing oil into the fire. He 
was ſurpriſed to find, that Behmen had propheſied of things, 
of which he thought nobody but himſelf had the leaſt know- 
ledge. There was at that time in Holland one John Rothe, 
a prophet likewiſe; for whom Kuhlman conceived. a high 
veneration, and dedicated to him his Prodromus quin- 
quennii mirabilis,“ printed at Leyden in 1674. This work 
was to be followed by two other volumes, in the firſt of which 
he intended to introduce” the ſtudies and diſcoveries he had 
made ſince his firſt viſion till 1674. He communicated: his 
deſign to father Kircher; and, commending ſome books 
which chat jeſuit had publiſhed, he let him know, that he 
had only ſketched out what himſelf. intended to carry much 
farther. It. is diverting enough. to ſee how Kircher managed 
him: he wrote him civil anſwers, in which he did not 
trouble himſelf to defend his works, much leſs to vie with 
Kuhlman in knowledge: no; he ſtruck ſail before him, and 
declared, that, having written only as a man, he did not 
pretend ie equal thoſe who wrote by inſpirmtion.., 4 I. frankly 
down myſelf, ſays he, . incapable. of your ſublime. and ge- 
leſtial Enowledge; What I have, written, I have Written after 
an human manner, that is, by, knowledge: gained by ſtudy 
N {pig or intaledyrnk dn mat doubt 
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but that-you; by means of the incomparable and vaſt extent 
of your genius, will produce diſcoveries much greater and 
more admirable than my trifles.Vou promiſe great and in- 
credible things, which, as they far tranſcend all human ca- 
pacity, fo I affirm boldly, that they have never been at- 
tempted, nor even thought of, by any perſon hitherto; and 
therefore I cannot but ſuſpect, that you have obtained by the 
gift of God fach: a knowledge as the ſcriptures aſcribe to 
Adam and Solomon: I mean, an Adamie and Solomonic 
knowledge, known to no mortal but yourſelf, and inexpli - 
cable by any other.“ Our fanatic took all this for ſerious 
compliment, not perceiving that he was ridiculed; and 
carefully publiſhed Kircher's anſwers, uſing capital letters in 
thoſe paſſages where he thought himſelf praiſed: | The. Jeſuit, 
however, gave him good advice, when Kuhlman conſulted: 
him about writing to the pope : he told him how nicely, and 
with what circumſpection and caution, things were conducted 
at Rome; and aſſured him, that his great work, which he 
propoſed to dedicate to tlie pope, would be applauded and 
admired, provided he left nothing in it which might offend 
the cenſots of books, and took care not to aſcribe to himſelf 
an inpirnensneeñỹ?ĩ?b # inen oh THOBOK | 
When Kuhlman left Holland does not appear; but it is 
related, that he wandered a long time in England, France, 
and the Eaſt, and at laſt was burnt in Muſcovy,, October 2, 
1689. on account of ſome predictions which were actually 
ſeditious. This fanatic was not averſe from women: he 
married more than once, if we may call a marriage, and not. 
concubinage, that commerce between a man and a woman 
which wants the formalities of the civil and canon law. He 
was not ſo removed from the things of this world but that 
he would noſe even arts to get money,. He uſed to write 
letters to people, in which he denounced terrible judgements, 
if certain ſums were not advanced for the promotion of the 
new kingdom of God. The celebrated Van. Helmont re- 
ceived one of theſe: letters, but was not ſo ſimple as to be 
terrified with it, or to pay the leaſt regard to it. Another 
particular concerning this: fanatic is worth obſerving; which 
is, that, while he was ready to write reſpect fully to the pope, 
for the good of chriſtianity, he was comforting: himſelf with 
Drabicius's propheſies relating to the deſtruction of the pa- 
pacy; and, at that very time, wrote to his friends letters full 
of hopes that it was then approaching. Moſt of theſe 
ſpiritual madmen have a ſtrong mixture, not only of carnality - 
and worldly-mindedneſs, but alſo: of a genuine knavery, in 
„ riffs Wor go dy oh 6 aniecttts 
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KUHNIUS (Joae nn, a learned German, was „ in 
1647 at Gripſwalde, a town of Pomerania, where his father 
was a merchant. Great care was taken of his education; 
and, after he had finiſhed his juvenile ſtudies in his own 
country, he was ſent to Stade in Lower Saxcny. In 1668, 
he went to the univerſity of Jena, where he applied himſelf to 
divinity and the belles lettres. Travelling making one part of 
the education of -a German, he vifited the moſt celebrated 
towns of Franconia. His high reputation engaged Boceius, 
a miniſter of Oetingen in Swabia, to employ” bim as à pre- 
ceptor to his children; which office he diſcharged with ſo 
much credit, that he was in 1669 made principal of the col - 
lege in this town. He held this poſt three years, and then 
went to Straſburg; where, in 1676, he was elected Greek 
profeſſor in the principal college. Ten years he acquitted 
himſelf honourably in this profeſſorſhip, and then was made 
Greek and Hebrew profeſſor in the univerſity of the ſame 
town. His uncommon ſkill in the Greek language drew a 
vaſt number of ſcholars ahout him, and from places and coun- 
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wies very diſtant. He died Dec. 11, 160%, aged 50;ʒ. 


He publiſhed himſelf, 1.“ Animadverſiones in Pollucem, 
1680,” 12mo. This was a ſpecimen of an intended edition 
of Pollux's . Onomaſticon,” Which he was prevented by 
death from executing. His labours, however, were not loſt, 
but inſerted in the folio edition of that author at Amſterdam, 
1706. 2. «©, liani variæ hiſtoriæ libri xiv. Argent. 1685. 
8vO. His notes on this author are very exact and learned, 
and not only eritical, but explanatory. 3. Diogenes Laer- 
tius de vitis philoſophorum, Ke. Amſt. 1692,“ in 2 vol. to. 
This is Menage's edition, in which the ſhort notes of Kuh- 
nius, as well as other learned men, are inſerted. Theſe in his 
life-time. After his death were publiſhed; 4. Qypeſtiones 
philoſophicæ ex ſacris Veteris et Novi Teſtamenti aliiſque 
ſcriptoribus. Argent. 1698, 4to. 5. Pauſaniz Græciæ 
deſeriptio, &c. Lipſiæ, 1516.“ folio.” Kubnius took g 
pains with this nuch whole text was much e 5 and 
his edition is juſtly reckoned a good one. 

KUNCKET (Jous), author of — Asen, 
particularly with» teſpect to vitrification, was born in the 
duchy of dleſw ic in 2630. He pubſiſhed at London Chy- 
mical Obſervations,“ and purſued his chymical experiments, 
chiefly with a view to the improvement of the arts. He was 
a very moderate writer, dut an able and fagacious omar” S | 
Heidied/inorgor 1h ow fog Irs g RT e 
KUSTER (Luoporr), a mend critic, was bom 70 
at Blomberg, a little town in Weſtphalia, - where his father 
x 2 * he * 998 en under * the, 
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brother, 'who taught it at Berlin. Tie diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 
_ early in Ife; and, upon the recommendation of baron Span- 
beim, was appointed tutor to the two ſons of the count de 
Schewerin,' prime-miniſter of the king of Pruſſia. He had 
the promiſe of a profeſſorſhip at Berlin; but, till that ſhould 
be vacant, Kuſter, who was then but about awd," 
reſolved to travel into Germany. France, England, and Hol- 
land. He went firſt to Frankfort upon the Oder, where he 
ſtudied the civil law for ſome. time; and thence to Antwerp, 
Leyden, and Utrecht, where he ſtayed a conſiderable time, 
and wrote ſeveral works. In 1699, he paſſed over into Eng- 
land; and the year following into France, where his chief 
employment was to collate Suidas with three manuſcripts in 
the King's library. About the end of this year he returned to 
England, and in four years finiſhed his edition of Suidas, 
upon which he had much ſet his heart. He related himſelf, 
that, being one night awaked by thunder and lightning, he 
was ſeized with ſo dreadful an apprehenſion for this work, that 
he roſe: immediately, and carried it to bed with him, with all 
the affection of a father for an only child. It came out at 
Cambridge in 1705; and Le Clerc tells vs, that it is very 
correct and beautitul in all reſpects, and that the univerſity 
furniſhed part of the expence of it. He was honoured with 
the degree of doctor by the univerſity of Cambridge, and had 
ſeveral advantageous offers made him to continue there; but 
was obliged to wave them, being recalled to Berlin, to take 
B of the profeſſorſhip, which had been promiſed him. 
e afterwards reſigned: this place, and went to Amfterdam ; 
where, in 1710, he publiſhed an edition of“ Ariftophanes,” 
which the public had been prepared ſome time to expect by an 
account as well as a ſpecimen. of that work, given by Le 
Clerc in his : Bibliotheque choiſie“ for 108. He gave an 
edition alſo of Mills Greek Teſtament' the ſame year; in 
which he had compared the text with twelve manuſcripta, 
which Mill never faw., Of theſe twelve there were nine 
in the king of France's library; but, excepting one, 
which bas all the books of the New Teſtament, the reſt;con- 
tain no more than the four . Ihe tenth manuſcript 
. belonged to Carprovius, a. miniſter of Leipſic, and contains 
the four Goſpels. The eſeventh was brought from Greece by 
Seidel, of Berlin; but it has not the four Goſpels. The laſt, 
which Kuſter moſt highly valued, was communicated by him 
by Bornier, who bot it at the public ſale of the library of 
rancius, profeſſor of thetoric'at Amſterdam. After Kuſtet's 
| Pale 0 a letter of Le Clerc concerning Mill's work. 
From Amſterdam he removed to Rotterdam, and went ſome 
time after to Antwerp, to confer with the jeſuits about ſome 
doubts he had in religious matters: where he was brought _ + 
gs. M 3 FF 
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yer to the roman catholic religion, and abjured that of the 
roteſtants, July 25, 1713, in the church of the Noyicistes 
belonging to the jeſvits. The King of France rewarded him 
with a penſion of 2000 livres; and, as a mark of diſtinction, 
ordered him to be admitted ſupernumerary. affociare of the 
Academy of Inſcriptions, But he did not enjoy this new 
ſettlement long ; for be died Oftober 12, 422 of an abſceſs 
in the pancreas, aged only 46. He publiſhed ſeveral. works of 
a ſmaller kind, upon which we have not thought it neceſſary 
to enlarge; among the reſt, Jamblichi de vita Pythagoræ 
| Her, cui accedit Porphyrius de vita Pythagoræ,“ and ſome 
Re which were inſerted in the collection of Greek and 
Noman antiquities, publiſhed by Grævius and Gronovius. 
His chief excellence was his ſkill in the Greek language, to 
which he almoſt entirely devoted himſelf. He thought the 
hiſtory and chronology of Greek words the moſt ſolid enter- 
tainment of a man of letters, on which account he deſpiſed all 
other parts of learning; and, it is reported of him, that, one 

y, taking up Bayle's „Commentaite Philoſophique, in a 
ookſeller's ſhop, be threw it down, and ſaid.“ This is no- 
thing but a book of reaſoning ; non fic itur ad aſtta. There 
is, in the General .DiQionary, under this article, a letter 
from Mr. Joſeph Waſſe, the learned editor of Salluſt, con- 
taining ſeveral curious particulars relating to this critic; of 
which we will here give an abſtract, ſince it is quite to our 
purpoſe, and cannot fail of entertaining: 
Pr. Kuſter, a tall, thin, pale man, ſeemingly. unable to 
bear fatigue, was, nevertheleſs, indefatigable, and of an un- 


common een to detters. He formed himſelf under 
Grævivs. I was acquainted with bim from 1700 to 1714. 


f Upon my collecting e remains of Anacreon for, Mr. Barnes, 
about 170, he introduced me to Dr, Bentley. You muſt be 
known, ſays hie, to that gentleman, whom I look upon, not 
only as the firſt ſcholar in Europe, but as the belt of friends. 


lo oßly hinted to him the difficulty I Jay under, in relation to the 


officers of the cuſtoms ; and, preſently after, he accommodated 
that troubleſome "affair to my entire ſatisfad ion, without ſo 
much as once letting me know he had any hand in it till near 
a year after: unde fayiz compertum mihi Bentleium eſſe re 
officioſum non verhis. Many an excellent emendation upon 
Suidas have 1 received from 6 the rather mention this, 
ſays Mr. Waſſe, becauſe, when that Lexicon was in the preſs, 
Kuſter with indignation. ſhewed me an anonymous letter in 
Latin, addreſſed 55 him, wherein, he was adviſed not to treat 
the doctor with that diſtind jon, if he intended his book ſhould 
make its way in the learned world. But to proceed; when he 
came to write upon Suidas, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
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of making indices of all the authors mentioned by the ancients; 
Euſtathius particularly, and nineteen volumes of Commen- 
taries upon Ariſtotle, &c. of the hiſtory, geography, and 
chronological characters otcafionally mentioned. Dr. Bent· 
ley prevailed upon me to give him ſome aſſiſtance. "Thoſe 
that fell to my lot were chiefly Euſtathius on the Odyſſey, 
ſeven or eight Scholiaſts, Plutarch, Galen. Vou may judge 
of Kuſter's diſpatch and application, when I tell you, I could 
by no means keep pace with him, though I began the laſt 
author Jan. , 1703, and finiſhed him March the 8th of the 
ſame year, and in proportion too the remainder. ' Though T 
corrected all the ſneets of the firft volume, yet 1 never per- 
ceived he had omitted ſome leſs material words, nor ever knew 
the true reaſon. I have heard him blamed too for mentioning 
the names of one or two perſons, who ſent» him a fe notes: 
but this was occaſioned, I am confident, by the hurry he was 
always in, and the great number of letters, memorandums, 
and other papers, he had about him. As I remember, he 
tranſlated de novo in a manner five or fix ſheets à week, and 
remarked upon them; ſo that the work was haſtily executed, 
and would have been infinitely more perfect, had he allowed 
himſelf time. Some people thought they aſſiſted him when 
they did not. A perſon of figure took him into his cloſet 
after dinner, and told him he would communicate ſomethin 
of mighty importance, a ««#x, which, in all difficulties, had 
been his oracle. In an ill hour I met Kuſter tranſported with 
delight. We found it was Budæus's Lexicon; large paper, 
with only the names of the authors he quotes written in the 
margin, without one fingle remark or addition. Kuſter, the 
beſt· natured man alive, was terribly put to it how to treat one 
that meant well; and continually enquired what ſervice it dic 
him, and triumphed that he was able to contribute ſo largely to 
the worthy edition of Suidas. Towards the cloſe of the work, 
Kuſter grew very uneaſy, emaciated to the laſt degree, cold a 
a ſtatue, and juſt as much alive as a man three parts dead. 
Sure L was to hear, every time I called upon him, O utinam 
illuceſcat ille dies, quo huic operi manum ultimam imponam !? 
It may no be proper tu acquaint you, in what manner this 
gentleman uſed: to relax, and forget his labours over aà bottle, 
- tor even Scipio and Lelius were not ſuch fools as to be — 
always; and that was generally in the -poetical” way, or in 
converſations that turned upon antiquities, coins, inſctiptions, 
and obſcure-paſſages of the'ancients. Sometimes he performed 


on the ſpinnet at our mufic-cluþ, and was, by the eonnoifeurs, © 


accounted a maſter. - His chief companions were Dr. Sike, 
famous in Oriental learning; Davies and Needham; Mr. © 
Oddy, who wrote Greek F notes upon 
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Dio, and a vetſion of Apollonius Rhodius, which ate re- 
poſited in lord Oxford's: library he is the perſon, whoſe 
con jed ures upon Avienus were printed by Dr. Hudſon, at 
the end of his Geographers and Mr. Barnes the Greek pro- 
feſſot. Upon the publication of his Suidas. Kuſter in alittle 


time grew very fat; and, returning into Pruſſia, ſound his 


patrons retired from court, . and his ſalary precarious. What 
is more, his principles, which inclined to What is now) called 
arlaniſm, rendered him not very acceptable to ſome perſons. 
In a little time, meaſures were taken to make him uneaſy; and 
he retired to Amſterdam.— Here he reprinted: Dr. Mill's New 


Teſtament, and publiſhed Ariſtophanes, and ſome. additional 


remarks upon Suidag under Mr. Le Clerc's cover But, his 
banker failing, be was reduced to extreme poverty; and, hap- 


pening at that very juncture to be invited to Paris by his old 


friend: l'abbé Bignon, was unfortunately prevailed upon to 


Join himſelf to the Gallician church. He deſired me to write 
to him, as uſual, but never on the article of religion; de- 


clar ing, at the ſame time, how be had not been obliged to 
Make a formal recantation, or condemn the reformed by an 
expreſs act of his, but merely to conform. How far this is 
true, I know not ; what is certain is, only that he was 
promiſed all the favour and diſtinction any convert could 
expect, He was preſently admitted a member of the 
Royal; Academy of Inſcriptions; and in 1714, in return 
for a papet of verſes I ſent him, made me a preſent of his 

ook, De vero uſu verborum mediorum; d, i x 
pe laſt I had from Kuſter contained only queries upon 
Heſychius; on whom, before he left England, he had made 
about 5000 emendations. His queries were not over difficult; 


and thence I gueſſed his health much impaired.” And 


at proved ſo indeed; for we heard ſoon aſter, that he had been 
blooded five or ſix times for a fever, and that, upon opening 
his body, there was found a cake, of ſand along the lower 
region of his belly. This, I take it, was occaſioned by his 
fitting in a manner double, and writing on a very low table, 
ſurrounded with three or four circles! of books placed on the 
ground; which was the fituation we uſnally found him in- He 
had a clear head, cool, and proper for debate; he behaved in 


a very inoffenſive manner; and, 1 am perſuaded, the laſt error 
of his life was almoſt the ny one, and by charitable: perſons 
will be placed in a good meaſure to bee of his deplo- 
rable circumſtances ; for, if oppreſſion, which only a 
part, will, why ſhall not the loſs of all one's fortunes, pur- 
chaſed with ſo much labour, make a wiſe man mad? Let 
thoſe only cenſure him, ho, in plentiful circumſtances, have 
che ſpirit to ſerye their copntry without place ar title. 
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KVD (Tons), an eminent Engliſh writer, or rathet 
tranſlator, in the time of Elizabeth. He publiſhed a play in 
1506, called, Pompey the Great, his fair Cornelia's Tra- 
gedy, effected by her Father's and Huſband's Downeaſt, 
Death, and Fortune.“ This was tranſlated from the Fren 
of Robert Garnier, who; in the time of Henry the Fourth of 
France, -was eſteemed no deſpicable poser. 
KYDERMYNSTER/'/(RicaarD), was born in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, | and educated in a convent of Benedictines, at 


Wincheombe in Glouceſterſhire, and afterwards ſent to Ox= . 


ford, where he finithed his ſtudies. In 1487, he Was made 


lord abhot of his own convent; and afterwards went to Rome, 


where he ſpent ſeveral years. Upon his return to England, 
he wrote the hiſtory of his abbey in ſive books, ſome MS. 
copies of Which ate mow in the hands of private families. 
He was the author of ſeveral pamphlets written againſt the 
reformation, but they are all become exceeding ſcarce. He 
die at hie bey, g 
 KYNASTON.: (Jonx), fon of Humphry Kynaſton, -citi- 
zen of Cheſter (deſcended from a younger branch of the Ky- 
naſtons of Bronguin, in the county of Montgomery). He 
was born at Cheſter, Dec. 5, 1728; admitted a commoner in 
Brazen- Noſe College, Oxford, March 20, 1746; elected 
ſcholar, on the foundation of Sarah dutcheſs dowager of So- 
merſet, in the ſaid college, Aug. , of the ſame year; took 
the degree of B. A. Oct. 16, 1749; was elected fellow June 
14, 1751; and took the degree of M. A. June 4, 1752. He 
obtained no ſmall reputation by an Oratiuncula, intituled, 
„De Impietate C. Cornelio Tacito falsò objectatà; Oratio 
ex Inſtituto Viri el. Franciſci Bridgman [k], Militis, habita 
in Sacello Collegii nei Naſi Oxon. Feſto Sancti Thome, 
Decembris 21, A. D. 1761, a J. K. A. M. Coll. ejuſdem 
Socio;“ in which he endeayoured to diſprove the falſe allega- 
tions (for ſuch he really thought them) of Famianus Strada 
(the excellent critic, and moſt elegant writer) againſt Tacitus, 
on that very hackneyed topic, his DARING impiety and 
ſovereign contempt of the Supreme, On the apprehenſion of 
the notorious Miſs Blandy, Mr. Kynaſton took an active 
x R BS Eh 3g RN $43 petri ens > : 
=. The founder of this oration, liberal ſciences, or any other literary 
Sir Francis Bridgman, bequeathed topic. We happily ſecured the poſſeſſion 
Twenty pounds a year. for ever for of the founder's gratuity ; and the ora- 
a Panegyric to be ſpoken annually (in tion is ſpoken | regularly in rotation, 
Brazen-Noſe College, by a Fellow) on upon whatever ſuits the turn and taſte 
King James—the Second |!! By an of the ſpeaker. It is a pretty addition 


application to the Court of Chancery, to the income of one year's fellowſhipz a 
about the year 1717, 1 think, the to prevent one from ſuffering one's 


College was (I doubt not) well pleaſed LENS Foy Pre: . 
to have the ſubje&t changed ; and ws . Kynaſton, MS. 
lett at liberty to harangue on any of the Oe IDES A ae Rea 
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part, from che time of her conviction till her body was 
ſecured from indecent treatment. In this buſineſs he barely 
ſteered free from cenſure. His method was, to be with her 
as much as poſſible when the Ordinary (the learned, well - 


known, but credulous, Mr. Swinton, whom ſhe gained to 


countenance her hypocriſy) was abſent; and was ſuſpected to 
have given hopes of pardon, in concert with another perſon, 
alſo of Brazen-Noſe College, to the morning 6f her execu- 
tion, when ſhe appeared in that ſtudied genteel dreſs and 


attitude ſhe could not poſſibly have put on had” ſhe been 


watchſully attended by a firmer- minded inſtructor.— In 1764, 
he publiltded A Collection of Papers relative to the 2 
ſecution, now carrying on in the Chancellor's Court in Ox - 
ford, againſt Mr. Kynaſton, by Matthew Maddock, Clerk, 
Rector of Cotworth and Holywell, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, and chaplain to his grace of Mancheſter, for the 
Charge of Adultery alleged againſt the faid Matthew Mad- 
dock.” 8vo. From the date of this publication (the cauſe of 
which operated too ſeverely on his high ſenſe of honour and 
ingenuouſneſs of heart) he reſided, in not the beſt ſtate of 
health, at Wigan principally, loved and reſpected by a few 
ſele& friends. On the 25th of March, 1783, Mr. Kynaſton 
Had the misfortune to break his left arm, near the ſhoulder; 
but, the bones having been properly replaced, he was thought 
out of danger, It brought on his death, however, in the 
June following. FFF 

EKRLE (Joux), Pope's celebrated Man of Roſs, and 
whoſe real name was almoſt loſt, partly by being called by 
way of diſtinction the Man of Roſs, and partly becauſe he 
was buried without an inſcription. He poſſeſſed a ſmall 
eſtate in Herefordihite, and actually performed the great and 
noble wagks afcribed to him by Pope in his poem on the 
« Uſe of Riches.“ He literally became, as the poet ſings, 
a bleſſing to a whole country, with an eſtate of 5001 a year. 
— in the year 1724, at the age of 90; and, as Pope 
ungs, 8 n enn 


No monument, inſeriptiom, [ſtone 
« His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown, 
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deaux at ſeven years of age, he made ſo quick a progreſs in 


his ſtudies, that his maſters reſolved to take into their ſociety. 


a youth, who gave ſuch promliſing hopes of being an honour 
to it. The ſpirit of piety, with which he was animated, 
brought him eaſily into their views; but, being oppoſed 
therein by bis father, who was gentleman of the bed - chamber 
to Lewis XIII. he could not then put the deſign into execu- 
tion. Aﬀterwards he entered into the order; and, having 
finiſhed his courſe of rhetoric and philoſophy in three years, 
he took upon himſelf the office of a ſpreacher before he was 
ordained prieſt. He continued among the jeſuits till 1639 
when his frequent infirmities, and the deſire he had of at- 
taining· to greater perfection, engaged him to quit that ſociety. 


This is his own account of the matter; while others aver, 


that he was expelled for ſome ſingular notions, and for his 
hypocriſy. However that be, he went immediately to 
Paris, where he preached with great zeal, and procured 
the friendſhip” of father Gondren, 2 of the oratory; 
and Coumartin, biſhop of Amiens, being preſent at one of 
his ſermons, was ſo much pleaſed, that he engaged him to 
ſettle ĩn his dioceſe, and gave him a canonry in his cathedral- 

He was no ſooner fixed at Amiens, than he ſet up for a 
director of conſcienees. and preſently ſaw himſelf at tlie head 


of a vaſt, number of devotees; but it is pretended that, be- 


ginning by the ſpirit, he finiſhed, as often happens among 
theſe gentry, with the fleſh ;- and that the diſcovery of ſome 


love· intrigues, in a nunnery, obliged him to ſeek a retreat 
elſe where. Fot that purpoſe he choſe firſt Port Royal; but 


his ſtay there was thort; for the Solitaires of that place were 
too well inſtructed tobe impoſed upon by him. He therefore 
removed to Bazas, and afterwards to Toulouſe, where M. de 


Montchal, archbiſhop of the city. gave him the direction of a 

convent of nuns. . Jo theſe. ladies he preſſed the neceſſity of 

ſecollecting, two or three. times a week, the © ſtate of inno- 
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- ABADIE (Jour), a French enthuſiaſt; was born Feb. 
10, 1610; and, being ſent to the Jeſuits. college at Bour- 


0 


„ DAVADEL. 
cency; to which end, they were to ſtrip ſtark- naked, and 
remain ſo, while he preached to them in the ſame condition, 
The profeſſed intention was that of imitating Adam and Eve, 
and the ceremony was performed with the doors faſtened, 
A great number of his female diſciples did not ſcruple to ſub. 
mit to this; but, the affair reaching the ears of the biſhop, 
he, apprehending the conſequences of ſuch a converſe, diſ- 
perſed thoſe who had been ſeduced into different convents, 
to be better inſtructed. He played the ſame religious pranks 
elſewhere, but, defpairing at length to make diſciples an 
longer among the catholics, by whom'*he was too well 
known, he betook himſelf to the reformed, and reſolved to 
try if he could not introduce among them the doctrine and 
practice of ſpirituality and mental prayer; with which view, 
he publiſned three Manuals, compoſed chiefly: to fet forth the 
excellence and neceſſity of that method. But the attempt he 
made upon the chaſtity of Mademoiſelle Calonges loſt him the 
eſteem and protection of thoſe very perſons, for whoſe uſe his 
books were particularly written. The ſtory is not a little 
entertaining, and therefore did not eſcape Bayle, who relates 
the fact as follows. Having ditected his damſel to the ſpiritual 
life, which he made to conſiſt in internal tecollection and 
mental prayer, he gave her out a certain point of meditation; 
and, having ſtrongly recommended it to her to apply herſelf 
antenſely for ſome hours to her object, he went up to her 
when he believed her to be at the height of her attention, and 
put his hand into her boſom. She gave him a haſty repulſe, 
expreſſed much ſurprize at the procteding, and was even 
preparing to rebuke him; when he, not the leaſt diſconcerted, 
r, with a devout air, prevented her thus: *1 fee plainly, my 
child, that you are at a great diſtance ſrom perfection; ac- 
knowledge your weakneſs with an humble ſpirit,” aſk forgive- 
-neſs of God, for your having given ſo little attention to the 
myſteries upon which you ought to have meditated; Had 
.  ryou beſtowed: all neceſſary attention upon thoſe things, you 
would not have been ſenſible of what was doing about your 
breaſt; but you were ſo much attached to ſenſe, ſo little 
concentered with the Godhead, that you were not a moment 
in diſcovering that I touched you. I wanted to try, Whether 
your fervency in prayer had raiſed you above the material 
world, and united you with the Sovereign Being, the living 
ſource of immortality and a ſpiritual ſtate; and I ſee, to my 
great grief, that you have made very ſmall progreſs, and that 
you only creep on the ground: may this, my child, make 
you aſhamed, and move you for the future to perform the 
ſanctified duties of mental prayer better than you have hitherto 
done!“ The young lady, who had as much good ſenſe as 
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virtue, was no we A at theſe words than at che bold 
actions of her ghoſtly mEfuaery a cou never alter _ 


the name of ſuch a holy father. $ PR YH: 
Some time afterwards, e vos 995 at os nee oo 
againſt him, for raiſing a ſedition on account of a dead body. 
This was the corpſe of a woman which the curate of Mont- 
auban thought proper to inter in the church-yard of the 
catholies, becauſe ſhe had changed her religion. Labadie 
denied the prieſt 's right to the corpſe, and his party appeared 
in arms to diſpute it. But, the cauſe being brought before the 
court, it was there decided in favour of the catholics, and 
Labadie condemned to quit the church of Montauban as a 
ſeditious perſon - His baniſhment however cauſed a dangerous 
diviſion. D' Arbuſſy, his colleague, was charged with pro- 
moting his condemnation, out of a ſpirit of jealouſy, - Iwo = 
parties were formed in the town, almoſt wholly confiſtmg 


of the reformed. They proceeded to the laſt extremities, 


though the chieftains of each party bore ſo bad a character as 

to be equally deteſted by all who had followed them. Laba- 
die, thus driven out of Montauban, went to ſeek an aſylum: at 
Orange; but, not finding himſelf fo fafe there as he ima- 
gined, he withdrew privately to Geneya, in June 1659. 
Mean while, his departure was much regretted at Orange, 
where he hadiimpoſed upon the people by his devout manner, 
and by his pfeaching: however, he was not long at Geneva 
without cauſing great commotions. Thoſe that joined him 
built a large manſion, in which proper cells were provided for 
his moſt zealous followers; while the reſt of the citizens, 
conſulting how to get rid of him, contrived to procure” him 
an invitation to Middleburg, which was accepted; and accor- 
dingly he repaired thither in 1666, and preſently began to 
oO his ben more Fa yam than he had ever TO 
His peculiar: eee were theſe: TY He batiereds — God 
could and would deceĩive, and that he had ſometimes actually 
done it. 2. He held the holy ſcriptures nt to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſalvation, fince the Holy Spirit acted immediately 
upon the ſoul, and gave it new degrees of revelation; and; 
when once ſtruck wih that divine light, it was able to draw 
ſuch eonſec as would lead to a perfect knowledge of the 
truth. 3. hough he did not deny tlie lawfulneſs of infant 
baptiſm, yet he maintained that it ought to be deferred to 
niper years. 4. He put this difference between the old and 
new covenant: Thefirſt, he ſaid; was carnal, loaded wir 
ceremonies, attended with temporal bleſſings, nk open to the 
"coy as: wall as the good provided —— were es pe 
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of Abraham; whereas the new covenant admitted only ſpiri- 
tual perſons, who were freed thereby from the law, from its 
curſe, and from its ceremonies, and put into a ſtate of 
liberty. g. He held the obſervation of the ſabbath to 

an indifferent thing; maintaining, that, in God's account, 
all days were alike. Fs He diſtinguiſhed the church into the 
degenerate and regenerate; and held, that Chriſt would come 
and reign a thouſand: years upon earth, and actually convert 


both Jews, Gentiles,” and Chriſtians,” to the truth. 7. He 


maintained the euchatiſt to be nothing more than a bare 
commemoration of Chriſt's death; and that, though the figns 
were nothing in themſelves, yet Chriſt was received therein 
piritually by the worthy communicant. 8. He taught, that 
contemplative life was a ſtate of grace and of divine union 
in this world, the fullneſs of perfection, and the ſummit of 
the Chriſtian mountain, elevated to that height, that it 
touched the clouds, and reached up very near to heaven. 
9. That a perſon whoſe heart was perfectly content and calm, 
was almoſt in poſſeſſion of God, diſcourſed familiarly with 
him, and ſaw every thing in him: that he took all things 
here below with indifference, beholding the world beneath 
him, and whatever paſſed therein; its mutability not touching 
him; all the ſtorms, to which the world is ſubject, forming 
themſelves under his feet, juſt as rain and hail form themſelves 
under the tops of mountains, leaving upon the ſummit a 
conſtant calm and quietude. 10. That this ſtate was to 
be obtained by an entire ſelf-denial, mortification of the 
ſenſes, and their objects, and by the exerciſe of mental 
prayer e eee 
- It was owing to this practice of ſpirituality, accompanied 
with an apparent ſeverity of manners, that Labadie acquired 
a very great authority in a little time. Thoſe who charged 
him with hypocriſy were looked on as worldlings, ſold to the 
preſent life; while his followers were eſteemed as ſo many 
ſaints. Even Mademoiſelle Schurman, ſo famous in the re- 
public of letters, was perfuaded, that ſne choſe the better 
part, in putting herſelf under bis directions; ſhe became one 
of the moſt ardent chiefs of his ſe, ſo that ſhe drew into it 
Elizabeth, princeſs Palatine, who opened an aſylum to all 
the wandering and fugitive diſciples of that preacher, eſteemed 
it an honour to collect what ſhe called the true church, and 
declared her happineſs in being delivered from a . maſked 
Chriſtianity, with which ſhe had till then been deceived. 
dhe extolled Labadie to the ſkies. He tus the man, ſhe ſaid, 
who talked to the heat. obs. 
Ihe followers of Labadie, who were now diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Labadiſts, became ſo numerous, and ſo many 
| - perſons 
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perſons of each ſex abandoned the reformed to cloſe with 
them, that the French church in the United Provinces ſet 
themſelyes- in earneſt to ſtop the deſertion, which was daily 
increafing. But Labadie, perceiving their deſigns plc? 
him,. aimed to ward off the blow, by turning it upon them. 
Mr. de Wolzogue, profeſſor and miniſter of the Walloon. 
church at Utrecht, had lately publiſhed a piece, ſeveral pafſ- 
ſages of which had given great offence to the proteſtants [L J. 
Labadie therefore took this opportunity to accuſe him of he- 
terodoxy, in the name of the Walloon, church at 'Middle- 
burgh, to a ſynod which was held at Naerden. But, upon 
hearing the matter, Wolzogue was unanimouſly declared 
orthodox, the church of Middleburg cenſured, and Labadie 
condemned to make a public conſeſſion before the ſynod, and 
in the preſence of Wolzogue, that he had been to blame in 
bringing. the accuſation, by which he had done him an injury. 
This judgement reaching the ears of Labadie, he reſolved 
not to hear it pronounced; and, for fear of having it fignified 
to him, he withdrew. privately from Naerden ; and, return- 
ing to Middleburgh, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit againſt the ſynod in 
his church as even threatened no leſs than a formal ſchiſm. 
Several ſynods endeavoured, by their decrees, to cut up the 
miſchief 5 the root; but in ſome of theſe Labadie refuſed to 


appear; he diſputed the authority of others, and appealed from 


the definitive ſentences which they pronounced againſt him. 
At length. commiſſaries were nominated by the ſynod, to go 
and determine the affair at Middleburgh ; and they repaired. 
thither accordingly: but the people roſe againſt them, poſ- 
leſſed themſelves: of an aſſembly-houſe, and locked the church 
doors to keep them out. The magiſtrates ſupported. Labadie, 
and the eſtates of the province contented themſelves. with 
propoſing an accommodation; which being haughtily rejected 
by Labadie, the ſtates were ſo provoked, that they confirmed 
the ſentence paſſed by the commiffaries, by which he was 
forbidden to preach, &c. And becauſe Labadie exclaimed 
loudly againſt being condemned without a hearing, the deciſion 
of the ſynod to be held at Dort was ſent to him, ſummoning - 
lum to appear there. Labadie was depoſed by this ſynod, and 
cut off from all hopes of mercy on any other condition, ex 
cept that of thorough repentance, Which he never gave any! 
proofs of. On the contrary, he procured a crowd of devotees: 
to attend him to Middleburgh, where they broke open the 
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. [1] A piece came out in 1686, in- | tituled,, 4 De Scripturarum luterhtete 
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church-doors; which done, he preached, and diſtributed the 
euchariſt, to ſuch as followed him. The burgo+mafſters, 
apprehenfive of conſequences, ſent him an order to quit the 
town and the boundaries of their juriſdiction. He obeyed the 
order, and withdrew to Ter-Veet, à neighbouring town, 
where he had ſome zealous part iſans, who held out their 
arms to him. Theſe were rich merchants and traders; who 
had ſettled there, and drawn a large ſhare of commerce thither. 
They received him joyfully, and procured” him a protection 
from the magiſtrates. However, the ſtates of Zealand, being 
reſolved to drive him from this fort, made an order to expel 
him the province. The magiſtrates of Fer- Veer took lis part 
againſt the ſtates, alledging three reaſons in his favour: tirit, 
That he lived peaceably in their town, and had done nothing 
worthy of baniſhment; ſecondly,” I hat it was enough to 
inderdict him from preaching” in public; and, laſtly, L hat 
they had reaſon to apprehetid danger from the populace, who 
would not quietly be deprived of ſo edifying a perton. The 
province was obliged to have recourie to the prince of 
Orange, who was marquis of Ter-Veer; and who ordered 
Labadie to ſubmit, forbidding at the fame time any of the 
inhabitants to harbour hiům . 

In this exigence, he reſumed the attempt he had vainly 


made before, of aſſociating with madam Bourignon in Noord- 


ſtrand; but ſhe happened not to think him refined enough in 
the 'myſtic theology to become her colleague, nor ſupple 
enougli to be put in the number of her diſciples; ſo that, 
meeting with a rebuff on that ſide, he formed à little ſettle 
ment betwixt Utrecht and Amſterdam, where Re} a 
printing-preſs, which ſent fortli many, of his works. Here 
the number of his followers increaſed,” and would have 
grown very large, had he not been betrayed by ſome deferters, 
who, publiſhing the hiſtory of his private ſite; and manner 
of teaching. took care to inform the public of the familiarities 
he took with his female pupils, under pretence of uniting 
_ them more cloſely to God. From this retreat he ſent his 
apoſtles through the great towns in Holland, in order to make 
proſelytes, eſpecially in the richeſt houſes :; but, not being 
able to ſecure any reſidence Where he might be ſet above the 
fear of want, lie went to Erfurt; and, being driven thence by 
the wars, was obliged to retire to Altena in Holſtein, where 


a violent colic carried him off, 1674, in dis bath year. He 


died in the arms of Mademoiſelle Schurman, Who, as 2 
faithful companion, conſtantly attended him Fhierever he 
went. This is the moſt generally received account ot his 
death ; yet others tell us, that he went to Wievaert, a lord- 
ſhip of Frizeland, belonging to the houſe of e . 
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retreat, and formed a ſmall church, * « Pe Church of 
Jefus Chriit retired from the World.” His works are nu - 
merous, amounting to upwards of thirty articles but ſorely : 
not worthy to be recorded. : 
LABAT (Jonn Barrier). 4 celebrated traveller 4 the 
onal of St. Dominic, was born in 1963 at Paris, and taught 
philoſophy at Nancy. In 1663, he went to America in 
quality af miſſionary and, a his return to France, in 1705. 
was ſend to Bologna, to give an account of his miſſion to — 
chapter | of the Dominicans. He continued ſeveral years 
in Italy; but, at length returning home, died at Paris, 1 0 
6. 1738. His principal works are, 1. Nouveau Voyage 
aux Iſles de PAmerique,” 6 vol. vo. 2. © Voyages en 
Eſpagne & en Italie, 8 val. amo. 3- Nouvelle Relation 
de Afrique Occidentale, 5 vol. ame. As Labat was. 
never in Africa, this work is vampiled from tbe relation of 
others. He alſo publiſhed, 4 « Voyage du Cheyalier des 
Merchais en Guinée, 4 vol. and, 5. ** La Relation 
hiſtorique de © PEthiopie Occidentale, tranſlated from 
the Latin of father Cavazzi, a Capuchin, 4 vol. in 12mo. 

LABBE (PriLie), a Jeſuit, born at Bourge 8550 in 1607 
and eminent for his learning and attainments. 1s memory 
was pradigious, his erudition very various, and his Am | 
indefatigable. His original works were few, but his com- 
pilations very numerous and very uſeful. Thoſe which at 
this period receive, moſt attention, are his writings on the 
ſubjects of grammar and Greek poetry, for he certainly was 
a very excellent critic. He died at Paris in 1667, with the 
reputation not only of an excellent Is but of an  obliging 
and bengyalent man. 

LABBE: Thoute),/e — of 8 bat dil-⸗ 
tinguiſhed hy her — and attachment to letters. She 
lived at Lyons in 1555. and was called LA BELLE CORDIERE, 
being matried to à rich — who, dying without 
children, leſt her his whole fortune. She was a very com- 
pliſned aad handſome woman; and, though ſhe-exaGted in 
general a high price for her favours, ſhe made a diſtinction 
in favout of men af learning, to whom ſhe gave the enjoy- 
ment of her ebarms gratis. She wrote pieces both in proſs 
and verie, which were printed at Lyons in 1888, and, con- 
e have great ſpirit aw 1 as dale. | 
She died in 1 

LABREO 5 a Raman, and conſul- in 
the year 183 before Chriſt: | He was a ſoldier and a man 
3 n n can e om ai 
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© LABEO (AwTrovIon), u celebmted Roman lawyer in the 


time of Auguſtus, whoſe ambitious views he oppoſed, and 


from whom he refuſed the honours of the conſulſhip. His 
works are loſt. His fatber was one of the aſſaſſins of .Cafar; - 


and this Labeo killed himſelf at the battle of Philippi. 


LABERIUS, an ancient Roman knight, who excelled in 
writing Mes, or little ſatirical uQtions for the: ſtage, 
Though men of birth made no ſcruple to furniſh ſuch en- 


' tertainments, yet it was highly diſgracing to repreſentthem in 


their own. perſons. ' Nevertheleſs, Julius Czfar would have 
Laberius act one of his own Mimes; and, though Laberius 
made all the oppoſition he could, yet Cæſar compelled him. 
The prologue to the piece is ſtill extant, : and Rollin thinks it 
one of the moſt beautiful morſels of antiquity.”  Laberius 
bemoans himſelf for- the neceſſity he was under in a very 
affecting manner, yet preſerving a very reſpectful obſervance 
of Cæſar; but in the courſe of the piece glances ſeveral 
ſtrokes of ſatire at him, which touched him ſo ſenſibly as to 
turn the eyes of the ſpectators upon him. Cæſar, by way 
of revenge, gave the ame to Publius Syrus, who was 


his rival upon .the ſame theatre; yet, when the Mimes 


were over, preſented him with a ring, as if to re-eſtabliſh 
him in his rank; for Laberius, in the prologue, had la- 
men that from an Eguzes he ſhould now become 2 


«/Eques Romanus lare degreſſus meo 2212905 4 
„ DPomum revertar Mimus: nimirum hoc die 
e Vixi plus uno, mihi quam vivendum fuit.” 


© The very ſmall fragments, which remain of Laberius, have 


been often collected and printed with thoſe- of Ennius, Lu- 
cilius, Publius Syrus, &c. The prologue above mentioned 
is preſerved in Aulus Gellius, and there is a good verſion 
of it in Beloe's tranſlation of that autor. 

LABOUREUR (Joan LE), was born in 1623, at Mont- 
morency near Paris, of which city his father was bailiff, He 
had ſcarcely attained his 18th year, when he became known to 
the literary world by the collection of monuments of illuſtrious 
perſons buried in the church of the Celeſtines at Paris, to- 


8 you! with their eloges, genealogies, arms, 9 mottoes. 


his work appeared in 1642, 4to; and, althoug 
by the author on account of its imperfeRtion, yet was fo well 
received by the public, that a ſecond edition came out the 
following year. In 1644, he was at court in quality of 2 
waiting-gentleman, when he was choſen to attend the mar- 
hal de Guebriant, charged with conducting the princeſs 
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alſo publiſhed, in 1656, the bittory .of the pra; of 
Budos, and 1lome- other 


logical hiſtories, 1659, in 2 vol. fol. []. He continued to. 

employ himſelf in writing other pieces in the ſame way, ſome 

of which were publiſhed after his death, which happened in 5 
16) 5. He had a brother named Louis Le Laboureur, who 

was bailiff of Montmorency, and author of ſeveral pieces of < 
poetry [x]. He died in 1679. - Theſe alſo. had an uncle, 
Claude Le Laboureur, provoſt of the abbey of L'iſle Barbe, 

upon the Seine, near Lyons, who, in 16 35 publiſhed 
Notes and Corrections upon the Breviary of Lyons; and. 
in 1665, 1681, and 1682, Les Meſures de Piſle Barbe,“ 
i. e. an hiſtorical account of every thing relating to that abbey ;z 
but the little caution Which be obſerved in ſpeaking of - 
chapter of St. John at Lyons obliged him «o reſign his pro- 
voſtſhip,. and raiſed him an enemy in the perſon of Beſian 
d' Arroy, à prebendary of the church, who, in 1644, tefuted 
bis “Notes and Corrections,“ and his Meaſures” in 1668 
[0]. Dom. Claude publiſhed © A Treatiſe of the Orgs of. 
Arms, againſt. Menetrier? and A genealogical Hiſtory 
of he Houle of st. Colombe,” which was printed is. | 


* * 


2 
[x] Thy edition is very curious © Les Avantages de la Langue Francoi 

and ſcarce, It ſold for 190 lives fur la Latine;” and ( Les Promenades - 
in the ſale of Mr, Colbert's libra- de St. Germain.” ““ 


Ty, | „„ e was intituled, L. 
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'' LACARRY (GEG), a French Jefuit, who was born in 
15605, and died in 1684. He was ſucceffively profeffor of 

polite literature, 5 > atid theology;. performed miſ- 

fions; and went through ſeveral departments of bufineſs in 
his ſociety, Nevertheleſs, he found time to be the author of 
ſeveral ufefal works; uſeful eſpecially for underſtanding the 
hiſtory of his country; the moſt conſiderable of which are az 
follow : 1. Hiltoria Galliarum fob Præfectis Prætorii Gal- 
Horum, 1672,” in qto. 2. Hiſtoria Coloniarum a Gallis 


in exteras Nationes Miffarum, 1677, in 4to. 8. * De 


Regibus Franciz et Lege Salica.” 4. Hiſtoria Romana, 
1671,“ in 4to. This includes the period from Julius Cæſat 
to Conſtantine, and is ſupported and illuſtrated by medals 
4nd other monyments of Sen; '$. * Notitia' Provin- 
ciarum Imperii utriuſque cum Notis, 167g,” in 4to. He 
e alſo good editions of“ Velleius Paterculus;“ and 
Ante OC Oy ng ORs 
* LACOMBE (Jauxs), a diligent French miſcellaneous 
hiſtorian, born at Paris in 1724. Of his numerous works, 
which have been all well received, the following are the beſt: 
* Abrege chronologique de FHiſtoire Ancienne, 8vo, 1757. 
„De I Hiſteire du Nord.” “ De PHiſtoire D*Eſpagne et de 
Portugal.“ Dictionnaire portatif des Beaux Arts,” 8vo. 
1559. „Le Salon,“ 12mo, 1753: % Le Spedctacle des 
Beaux Arts, 12mo, 1757. Revolutions de PEmpire de 
la Ruffic,” 42mo, 1960. © Hiſtoire de Chriſtine Reine 
de Suede,” amo, 1762. This is his beſt work, and 
bas merit; but the Engliſh "tranſlation of it, publiſhed at 
London, 1766, W original. It is the per- 
formance of a lady whoſe elegant taſte in the Belles Lettres 
deſerves greater praiſe than is In the power of theſe ſheets 
LACOMRBE de Ptezel (Hoxort), brother of che former, 
born at Paris, 1925; the author likewiſe of many dict ionaries, 
in the taſte of the times, which'ſeems to be the age among 
the French for ſubjecting all ſfubjeAs to alphabetical order. 
His moſt uſeful publications are, Dictionnaire du Citoyen,“ 
2 vols. 8yo. 161. Dictionnaire de Juriſprudence,” 3 vols 
Bvo, 1763. Les Pensẽs de Pope, avec ſa vie,” 12mo, 1966. 
„Dictionnaire de Portraits et d Anecdotes des Hommes ct- 
lebres, 2 vols, $yo, &c. He is not to be confounded with 
another author of the ſame time, name, and nation, who 
has left a very uſeful dictionary of old French, 1 vol, 8v0, 


1765. r | VVV 
LACTANTIUS (Frzmraxn), or LUCIUS CALIUS 
I®MIANYS), an eminent father of the church, was, as 


ſome fay, an African, or, according to others, a native of 
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Fermo, a town in the marche of Ancona, whence he s | 
ſuppoſed to have taken his ſurname. © Arnobius was his 
pteceptor. He ſtudied rhetoric in Africa, and with ſo great 
reputation, that Conſtantine the Roman emperor appointed 
him preceptor to his ' fon Criſpus. This brought him to 
court; but he was fo far from giving into the pleafures or 
corruptions incident to that ſtation, that, amidſt very great 
opportunities of amaſſing riches, he 'fived ſo poor as even 
frequently to want neceffaries. He is the moſt eloquent of all 
the ecglefiaſtical Latin authors. He formed himſelf 'upan 
Cicero, and wrote in Tuch a pure, ſmooth, and natural, tyle, 
and ſo much in the taſte and manner of the Roman orator, 
that he is generally diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 
Chyſtian Cicero.” We have ſeveral pieces of his, the prin- 
cipal of which is bis “ Inftitutiones Divine,” in 7 books; 
he cAtpoſed them about the year 320, in defence of Chriſti- 
anity, againſt all its oppoſers. Of this treatiſe he made an 
abridgement, whereof we have only a part, and added it to 
another tract, © De Ira Divina.“ He had before written a 
book ** De Operibus Dei,“ in which he proves the creation 
of man, and the divine providence. St. Jerome mentions 
other works of our author, as, Two Books to ZEſcle- 
piades ;?* © Eight Books of Letters: a book, intituled, 
„The Feftin,” compoſed before he went to Nicomedia; a 
poem in hexameter verſe, containing a deſcription of his 
journey thither; a treatiſe, intituled, The Grammarian ;* 
and another, De Perſecutione [Pp] ,” but all theſe are loft. 
Several others have been falſely attributed to him; as, the 
poem called The Phoenix,” which is the production-of n 
pagan, and not of a Chriſtian, ' The poem Upon Eaſter,” ' 
indeed, appears to have been written by a Chriſtian, but one 
" lived after the time of Lactantius; that Of the Paſſion 
of Chriſt” is not in his ſtyle. The Arguments upon the _. 
Metamorphoſes of Ovid,” Re the Notes upon the Thebaid 
of Statius, have for their true author Lactantius Placidius 
te e 
The character of Lactantius as a Chriſtian, writer is, that be 
refutes paganiſm with great _— of reaſoning. "He treats ; 
dirinity too much as -a philoſopher. He did not underſtand 
thoroughly the nature of the Chriſhan myſteries, and has 
fallen into. ſeveral errors. His works have gone through a2 
great number of editions, the firſt of which was publiſhed az | 
zel The piece, firſt publiſhed by genfory, is frown by father Mead. 
auze, “„ De Morte perfecatorum,” wd put out a new editiom in 1710. | 
. 
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Rome, in 1468, folio; and the laſt, which is the moſt ample, 
at Paris, 1748, in 2 vols, (yo. NG, 
- LACY (JoHN), an excellent actor in the time of Charles 
II. and ſo great a favourite with that monarch, that he had 
his picture drawn in three different characters. As well az a 
play- actor, he was alſo a reſpectable play- writer; and Le have | 
three comedies under his name, The Dumb EN“ & The 
Old Troop, or Monſieur Ragon;” and * Sir. Hercules Buf- 
foon.” Langbaine fays of him, that che next age will 
never haye his 54K i at leaſt not his ſuperior,” as ag 


P "4-08 
LACVYVDAS, à Greek philoſopher of Cyrene, and diſciple 
of Arcefilaus, whom he ſucceeded in the direction of the 
ſecond academy. He was highly eſteemed by Attalus, Who 
gave him a garden, in which he might give lectures. Aﬀtalus 
wanted to have him at court, but Lacydas replied; that the 

rtraits of kings were to be contemplated ohly at a diſtance, 
This philoſopher difgraced bimſelf by the magnificence with 
which he buried a. favourite gooſe, and died of exceſs of 
drinking about 212 years before Chriſt, © 
_. LADVOCAT (Jon BAPTIs T), a learned Frenchman, 
was librarian and a profeſſor in the Sorbonne, and died in 
1766. He was the author of, 1. Dictionnaire Geogia- 
phique portatif,” in 8yo; an uſeful work, and often printed; 
and, what may ſeem curious to us, the author publiſhed it 
under the fictitious name of Volgien, and pretended it to be 
a tranſlation from the Engliſh, in order to give credit to it. 
Nay, he even printed the Engliſh along with it, as thc 

original. 2. Dictionnaire Hiſforicue rtatif, in 2 vols, 
'Byo. This is little more than an abridgement_gf Moreri, 
with additions. 3. „Hebrew Grammar,” for the uſe of his 
| d 0 ot lhs  ets ooh FRI 

_LALIUS (Cavs), a Roman - conſul in the year 140 
before Chriſt, and the friend of Scipio Africanus the younger: 
He was eminently diſtinguiſhed by his valour in Spain, and 
was no leſs. famous for his taſte, in eloquence and poetry. 
It is thought that he had ſomething to do in the comedies of 
Terence; but it is certain, that he often and ſucceſsfully 
exerciſed his oratory in behalf of his clients. Lelius and 
Scipio uſed to retire from. Rome, and amuſe. themſelves with 
gathering ſlates and pebbles on the ſea-ſhore. Menage tel! 
a pleaſant ſtory of one Johannes Boriaxdus, who tranſlated the 

aſſage in Cicero relating to this circumſtance of Scipio and 
Ls, * calculos et conchy la in littoribus lectitare, the / 
read books which treated of cheſs and cheſs - boards. 
LAER (Perz), a Dutch painter; ſurnamed Bamboche, 
on agceunt of his ſingular deformity.” He N 3 
| ae e 
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cabjeQts,' but with much ſpirit and elegance. He was a very 
facetious and amiable man, and died in 1675. Some of his 
works. were in the Orleans colled ion. 

LAET (Jonu pz), an Indian director, and diſtinguithed- 
by his knowledge in hiſtory and gcography, was born at; 
Antwerp, and died there in 1640; leaving ſome very voce 
works behind him. 1. Novus Orbis, Leyden, 1633. 
folio, He tranſlated it himſelf into Feench ; and it _ 
printed again at eyden in 1640, in folio. 2. © Hiſtoria, 
naturalis Braſili Ax folio, with cuts. 3. De Regis 
Hiſpaniæ Regnis et Opibus,”” in 8vo. 4. Reſpuplies 
* % Gallia.” 6. © Turcici Imperii Status.” 

7. Perfici \eaperii Status.” The four laſt little works, 
printed by Elzivir in 24to, treat in a, general way of the. 
climate, produce, religion, manners, civil and political go- 
vernment, of ' theſe ſeveral ſtates ; and have ſerved at leaſt 
as a good model for future improvements. A more con- 
ſiderable work employed the laſt years of Laet's life; and 
that was an edition of © Vitruvius,” which was printed alſo by 
Elzivir, 1649, in folio; accompanied with the notes of learned 
men, and pieces of other writers upon the ſame ſubject, 
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LAEVINVS (ToxrenTinus), common!y called V Nan, by 


Brxen or Tonk ENTIN, a very learned man, was a native of 
Ghent, and bred in the univerſity of Louvain, where he 
ſtudied law and philoſophy. He afterwards made the tour of 


Italy, where his virtues obtained him the friendſhip of the 10 
moſt illuſtrious perſonages of that time, as the cardinals 


Sirlet, Borromeus, and oron, as alſo: Manutius, de Gam- 


bara, &c. On bis return into the Low Countries, he was 
made canon of Liege, and afterwards became vicar-general to 
Erneſt de Baviere, the biſhop of that ſee. At length 
executed an ambaſſage to Philip II. of Spain, 1 Bui 
abilities, he was deemed worthy of the biſhoprie d 

in which he fucceeded Francis. Sonnius, the firſt 


that ſee. Hence he was tranſlated to the — * OE 


of Mechlin, and died there in-1595; having founded a 
college of Jeſuits at Louyain, the place of his education, to 


which he- left his library, with ſeveral medals and other 


curioſities. Lævinus compoſed ſeveral poems, ſome of 
which, dedicated to pope Pius V. procured him the character 
of being, after: Horace, prince of the Lyric poets; and * 
publiſhed; an edition of Suetonius,“ with excellent notes. 
LAVIUS, an ancient Roman poet. It is uncegtain at 
what per iod he lived, but probably before Cicero. He wrote 
a poem called Eratopagnia, or Loye-Games,” two lines of 
which are preſerved in Aulus Gellius, 2 Beloe's tranſlation 
of that e Leevius, alſo 
The Grataurs,” ch! is, zuoted by 
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LAFITAU (Jozzen Francis), a French ſeſult, du. 
tinguiſhed by his taſte far belles lettres and hiſtory, died about 
1725. He was a miſſionary among the Iroquois; aid his 
work: intituled; ** Mœurs des Sauvages Americains, com- 
partes aux Mœurs des premiers temps,” and printed at Paris, 
1743, in 2 vols. 4to; is much efteemed. © | ez 

LAFITAU (PETER Francis), born at Boyrdeaus, in 
1685, of mean parents, but, by the exertion of his talents, 
roſe to be biſhop of Siſteron. He made himſelf acceptable to 
Pope Clement IX. by his facetiouſneſs, and proved himſelf 
deſerving of his good favour by the exemplary manner in 
which he performed the duties of his dioceſe. He wrote 
various works, in which his talent for ridicule was more 
| conſpicuous than his judgement or learning. He died in 

1746, ce "dp 8 i | 
/EAGERLOOF (PeTER), an accompliſhed and learned 
Swede, and profeſſor of eloquence at Upſal. He was ap- 
pointed by the king of Sweden to write the ancient and modern 
hiſtories of the Northern parts of Europe. He wrote many 
works, and his Latin was much eſteemed by his country+ 
men. | E a 5 5 | 
LAGUNA (Anprew), a phyſician; born at Segovia in 
149, and was high in the confidence of the eniperot Charles 
V. ar whoſe court he paſſed a conſiderable part of his life, 
He publiſhed © Annotations upon Dioſcorides ;** and an 
6 Epitome of the Works of Galen,” with a life of this 
author; and A [Treatiſe of Weights and Meaſuyes,” He 
was a reſpectable critic, and died in 1500. TTY 

-LAINEZ (ALEXANDER), a good French poet, was born 
in 1650, at Chimay, in Hainault, and was of the | ſame 
family. with father Lainez, ſecond general of the Jeſuits, 
He was educated at Rheims, where the vivacity and pleaſantry 
of his wit procured him an acquaintance with the chief 
perſons of the town, and an admittance amongſt the beſt. 
companies. At length he came 'to Paris, and attended the 
chevaljer Colbert, colonel of the regiment of Champagne, to 
whom he read lectures upon Livy and Tacitus,' Several 
other officers of the army attended theſe lectures, making 


* 


their remarks, and —_— their difficulties, which pro- 

duced very agretable and uſeful converſations. Some time 
afterwards, 1.ainez travelled into Greece, und viſited the iſles 
of the Archipelago, Conſtantinople, Afia Minor, Paleſtine, 
Egypt, Malta, and Sicily. Thence he made à tour through 
the principal towns of Italy, and, returning through Swit- 
xkerland inte France, arrived at Chimay in a very Bad equi- 

page; ſo that he was conſtrained to live obſcurely, and had 
done fo for two years, When che abbe Fayltrigr, * 
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' Hainaulty having received orders from the king to ſeize forme = 


ſcandalouy libels that were handed about upon the frontier of 


Flanders, forced himſelf by violence into his chamber. Thers. 


he found Lainez wrapped up in an old morning-gown, ſar 

rounded-with a heap of papers, all in the greateſt confuſion. 
He accoſted him as a gvily perfon, and ſeized his papets. 
Lainez anfwered with modeſty, proved the injuſtice of the 
ſuſpicion, and. the examination of his papers added conviction 
to his arguments. The abbe Faultrier was neg ee to 
find Him innocem; and, having had this occaſion of knowing 

his merit, took him home with him, got him new-rigged 
(for Lainez had then no cloaths in the world befides the 
aforefaid tattered night-gown), gave him both lodging and 
diet, and treated him as a friend, Four months after, Lai- 
ne: followed his beneſactor to Paris, and lived with him at 
the arfenal; but, in half a year's time, finding the little ro- 
ſtraint this laid him under not at all agreeable to his ſpirit, _ 
he obtained leave to retire. This being granted, he made an 
excurſion to Holland, to viſit Bayle; and then croſſed the 
water to England, whence, at laſt, he returned to ſettle at 
Paris, where he paſſed his days betwixt ſtudy and pleaſure, 


eſpecially that of the table. He was a great poet, a great 


claffic, and a great geographer, and, if poſſible, a ſtill 
reater drinker, Nobody exactiy knew where he lodged: © 
hen he was carried demand in any body's chariot, he 
always ordered himſelf to be ſet down on the Pont-neuf, 
whence he went on foot to his lodgings. His friends, who 
were very numerous, and among them ſeveral perſons of 
diſtingui birth as well as merit, never gave him any 
trouble on that head. They did not eare where he hag, | 
if they could often have the happineſs of his 3 His 
converition at once charmed and inſtructed them. He was 
lively, agreeable, fruitful, and brilliant. He talked upon all 
kinds of ſubjects, and talked well upon all. He was a perfe& 
maſter of Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, and of all the beſt authors 
in each of thofe languages. The greateſt part of the day he 
uſually devoted to his ſtudies, and the reſt was paſſed in 
leaſure. As one of his friends expreſſed his ſurprize to ſet 
bim in the king's library at eight in the morning, after a repaſt 
of twelve hours the preceding evening, Lainez anſwered him 


in this diſtich extempore: 5 
1 Reguat nocte ealix, volyuritur biblia % 
Cum Pheebo Bacchus dividit iemperium, ?; 
le M6 . Parſe, Apt 16, 4710. Although be m. 
poſed a great deal of poetry, yet we hays little of it left. 
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| becauſe he ſatisfied himſelf. with reciting his verſes in com- 
pany, without communicating them upon paper. The 
0 greateſt part of his pieces were made in company, over a 
bottle, and extempore: ſo that they are ſhort, but ſprightly, 
caſy, full of wit, and very ingenious. Almoſt all his papers 
came into the hands of Dr. Chambou, his phyſician. _ 
L AIRESSE (GRAND), an eminent Flemiſh painter, 
was born at Liege, in 1640. His father, who was a tolera- 
ble painter, put his ſon firſt to ſtudy the belles lettres, poetry, 
and muſic, to the laſt of which Gerard dedicated a day in 
every week; but at length. taught him to deſign, and made 
bim copy the beſt pictures, particulatly thoſe of Barthalet 
Flamael, a canon of that city. At the age of fifteen, Gerard 
began to paint portraits tolerably : ſome hiſtorical pieces, 
which he did for the electors of Cologne and Brandenburgh, 
contributed to make him known, and gave him great reputa- 
tion. The caſe with which he got his money tempted him to 
part with it as eaſily, and run into expence. He was fond of 
dreſs, and making a figure in the world; he had alſo an am- 
bition to pleaſe the ladies, the livelineſs of his wit compenſa- 
ting, in ſome degree, for the deformity of his perſon. But 
one of his miſtreſſes, whom he bad abandoned, to revenge 
his contempt, having wounded him dangerouſly-with a knife, 
made him reſolve to avoid ſuch ſcrapes for the en and by 
marrying put an end to his gallantries. Being ſettled at 
Utrecht, and very low in purſe, he was ſeized with a con- 
tagious diſtemper; and, his wife lying -in at the ſame time, be 
was reduced to offer a picture to ſale for preſent ſupport, 
which, in three. days time, was bought by a Hollander of 
fortune, who engaged him to go to Amſterdam. Accord- 
ingly Laireſſe ſettled himſelf there; and his reputation roſe to 
ſo high a pitch, that the Hollanders eſteem him the beſt 
hiftory-painter of their country, and commonly call him their 
ſecond Raphael; Hemſkirk is their firſt. 5 | 
His manner was grand and poetical; he was a perſect 
maſter of hiſtory, allegory, and fable; his invention was 
quick, nor had his taſte of deſigning any thing of the Flemiſh 
manner. His pictures are diſtinguiſhed hy the grandeur of 
the compoſition, and by the. back grounds, rich in architec- 
ture, an uncommon circumſtance in that country. Vet, it is 
certain, his figures are often too ſhort, and ſometimes want 
gracefulneſs. Lairefſe was fond of Pouffin's and Pietro Feſta's 
manner. A voyage to Italy would have given his figures 
more delicacy and ignity. With ſuch great talents, nobody 
had it more in his power to arrive at perfection than he. At 
length, borne down with infirmities, aggravated by ee 
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his Zee he finiſhed his days at Amſterdam, in 1711, at 


He bad three ſons, of 'whom two were painters and bis 


diſciples. He had alſo three brothers, Erneſt, James, and | 


John: Erneft and John painted animals, and James was 2 
flower- painter. He engraved a great deal in aqua. fortis. 
His work conſiſts of 256 plates, great and ſmall, more than 
the half of which are by his own hand; the others are en- 
graved by. Poole, Berge, Glauber, &e. Laireſſe wrote an 
excellent book-vpon the art, which has been tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and printed both in 4to and 8vo at London, 
I. Als, a courtezan of ſuch renown and antiquity, that, 
like Homer, it is ſaid, ſeveral cities claimed the glory of her 
birth; but that honour is moſt generally given to Tete 
a city ef Sicily. However this be, it is agreed on all hands 
that ſhe was taken from her natiye place when young (about 
ſeven years of age) by Nicias, the Athenian general; who 
plundered it, 41 among other ſpoils, carried her away into 
Greece. Thus tranſplanted, ſhe ſettled at Corinth, Which 
was the fitteſt place in the world for a woman who reſolved 
to ſet up as a lady of pleaſure ſq]; and ſhe managed her 
buſineſs ſo well, and obtained ſuch a reputation in it, that no 
one of her profeſſion ever ſucceeded better, The temple of 
Venus ſeems to have been the place of rendezvous, where 
theſe ladies ſtood to be hired. It is undiſputed, that they had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the public worſhip of that temple ; 
there being an ancient law at Corinth, by which it was 
enacted, that, when the city ſhould make public application 
to Venus for any important favour, they ſhould: gather up aa 
many courtezans as could be found, to aſſiſt at the proceſſion ; 
and praying to that goddeſs, that they ſhould continue the 
laſt in her temple. It was alſo an article of their creed, that the 
courtezans had very much contributed to the preſeryation of 


| fe] According to Plutarch, ſhe was 
ſold amongſt the reſt of the inhabitants, 


and carried into Peloponneſus, to Co- 


. rinth, being Mill a virgin. It has been 
ſaid, that ſhe was firſt debauched by the 
famous Apelles. She was but a young 
girl, ſays this tory, when that prince of 
painters, ſeeing her return from the Wall, 
was ſtruck with ber beauty 3 and pre- 
vailed on her to go along with him to a 
feaſt, where he was to meet ſeveral of 

friends ; and that theſe rallied him 
for bringing a raw girl inftead of a 
courtezan to them. Do not you trouble 
_ yourſelves about that,” replied he, © 1 
ſhall inftruR her in ſach a manner, that, 


before three years ate paſt, the ſhall 


know her buſineſs ta perfection.“ Lais, 

accordingly, became one of. the moſt 
celebrated courtezans of the age. The 
painters frequented her houſe, in order 
to take A copy of her fine breaſt; and 
Apelles, as a painter, no doubt made 
aſe of the ſame original. Athena, lib. 
13. p. 588. Biyle, indeed, diſeredits 
this ſtory, on account of the ſeeming 
anachroniſms of the age of.. Apelles 


but this perhaps will not be thought a ſuf-- - 


fichpnt reaſon, when we confider the 
uncertainty of the ancient chronology : 
however that be, it is certain, the ſtory 
is entirely in chiraRter, the painters at 
this day hiring th moſt beautiful profs 
tixutes foy the ſame purpoſe. | Gree 
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Greece, by the prayers they offered up to Venus at Rerxes's 
invaſion; and the citizens uſed to promiſe a certain number of 
thoſe creatures to that goddeſs, if ſhe granted their peti- 
tion [R]. hee Bo e MAX WT, 
| 155 knew how to turn this profligate ſuperſtition to her 
oven advantage. She gave out, that it was revealed to her 
by Venus, hae the ſhould * herſelf, and acquire con- 
pderable riches. The goddeſs having appeared to her in a 
dream at night, and informed her of the arrival of ſome lovers 
who were immenſely rich, this device brought in cuſtomers 
of all ranks and occupations ; the moſt illuſtrious orators, as 
well as the moft unſociable philoſophers, fell into the ſnare, - 
and became her admirers. + Hence, upon the ſame. prin- 
ciple, and with. the ſame trading craft, as ſoon as ſhe found 
the demands increaſe; ſhe raiſed her price, ſo that ſhe got a 
great deal of money; for a vaſt number of the richeſt men 
flocked to her from all parts of Greece; nor would ſhe ad- 
mit any man who did not come up to the extravagance of her 
demands: this gave riſe to the proverb among the Greeks : 
It is not in every man's power to fail to Corinth.” Her 
demands were generally complied with; yet ſometimes. there 
happened a mortifying diſappointment. The famous orator 
Demoſthenes went on purpoſe to Corinth, to# paſs a night 
with her: Lais aſked him ten thouſand drachms, or about 
3171. The orator was ſtruck with amazement ; and, perfect ly 
frightened. at her ſaucy extravagance, left her, conſoling 
himſelf with this ſententious piece of philoſophy © 1 will not 
buy repentance at ſo dear a rate.“ | 7 ö 
ED t Ariſtippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic philoſophers, 
was of a differeat way of thinking. In reality, that philoſo- 
pher was the fitteſt perſon in the world to be a keeper of ſuch 
an unreſtrained harlot at Lais. He was quite eaſy with re- 
gard to the ju” of his miſtreſſes; he entertained no 
troubleſome jealoufies about them, not at all caring what 
favoors they beſtowed elſewhere. The courtezan accordingly - 
8 her fancy to the utmoſt. Theſe creatures, it is ob- 
ved, while they proſtitute themſelves for hire where they 
have no affection, are not without their amorous intercourſes, 
to which love, pure love, is the fole unadulterated motive. 
Diogenes enjoyed this delightful envied bapvineſs. That 
Cynic became ſenſible of the power of her charms, and found 
her very kind; ſhe felt a particular reliſh in his naſtinefs, ſo 


- 
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that his poverty was no bar to his pleaſure; aß ſhe admitted 


him, without a fee, for her own gratification. This was 


repreſented to Ariſtippus by his ſervant, who could not hear 
to ſee his maſter ſpend ſuch large ſums as he did upon our hare 


lot: but it was to no purpoſe, Ariſtippus anſweted, I pay her 
well, not to prevent others from enjoying her, but that I may 


enjoy her myſelf.“ Neither was this enjoyment at all diſturbed 


by being told, that Lais had no love for him: I do not im 


ne,” replied he, „ that the wine 1 drink, or the öſh I est, 

ye me, and yet 1 take a pleaſure in living upon chem. 
Even Diogenes made ſport with his brother philoſopher on tha 
occaſion : *© You lie with a common whore,” ſays the Cynic; 
either forſake her, or be a Cynie like me.“ Do you 
think it ridiculous,” replied Ariſtippus, to embark in 2 
ſhip, which has carried ſeveral other paſſengers [s]?“ 
Taſſoni gives us a very diverting deſcription of the dreſs,/in 
which theſe two philoſophers uſed to ramble: about Lais's 
houſe. Whata pretty thing, ſays that author, was it to ſes 
Diogenes the Cynic, with a cloak of coarſe cloth, all ragged 
end patched, with a dirty face, without à ſhirt, naſty and 
louſy, ſetting up for a lover, and walking before the famous 
Lais's door; and, on the other hand, to ſee his rival, Arſe 
tippus, all perfumed, neatly dreſſed, ſpitting etvet, locking 
with an evil eye upon the other, and climbing upon the wall; 
while the lady ſtands at her window, delighted not a little with 
their walking in the dew \T]. Atiſtippus, however, was no 
flave to this paſſion; he did not indeed eſcape that reflex ion 
among the gibers, but he anſwered very appoſitely, I keep 
Lais, am not kept by her; I go to Lais's houſe, I have'a 
right to do it; but ſhe does not govern or rule over me; I am 
the maſter of this correſpondence, and can put a ſtop to it 
whenever | pleaſe.” The report of her aſpiring at univerſal 
monarchy, by the force of her charms; is entirely in character: 
and greatly countenanced by the few except ions to it, whichwe 
meet with in ancient writers. Bayle, with all his diligenee, 


was able to find but ode inſtance, -in Which ſhe ſuffered: a 


defeat: which was in attempting to ſubdue the contineney af 
Xenocrates. It ſeems ſhe laid a wager, that the would oblige 


that philoſopher to divert himſelf with ber at the ſport. of 


love: to which end; the feigned to be frighted, end, with 


that pretence, took ſanctuary in his houſe, continuing there 


| Franc, p. 989 A ; retty poem upon 6. 11. p. aa. 8 
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all night: but he did not touch her. When tbe wager was 
De! Athenzus ubi ſupra. Bayle ſays Bourdeanx, | 5 n 
wers is, in Du Verler Bibliotheq/ Tri Tafloni's Penſiuri diver6; 4.) 7. 
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; demanded, te I did net pretend, ſaid ſhe, « to lay 1 0 5 
e n 


about a mere block, but about a man.. 


” . . = * 


It is not doubted but ſhe had a monument raiſed to her by 


the Greeks: Tatian charges it upon them, and mentioned 
the ſculptor's name, Furnus [u]. Such an inftance of devo- 
tion is agreeable enough to the debauched manners of the 


Corinthians. It is much more remarkable, that a woman, 
who had followed · the trade of a proſtitute all her life ſhould 
herſelf preſerve ſtill a heart ſuſceptible of real love and to 
that degree as to leave Corinth, where the had always a 
crowd of lovers, and paſs into I heffaly, to meet a young 
man called - Hippolochus, with whom ſhe was paſſionately 
in love. In this ſtep ſhe departed notoriouſly from her cha- 
rafter; and in this country the fell a ſacrifice to the envy and 
jealouſy raiſed by her beauty. © Her rivals here, ſceing them- 
ſelves fo much eclipſed, became deſperate, and reſolved to get 
rid of her at any rate: .crvelty is the proper food of revenge: 
theſe furies. having conducted her into the temple of Venus, 
there ſtoned her to death. Ihe temple afterwards: carried a 
mark expreſſive of that crime, being called The temple of 
Venus the manſlayer; or, Venus re [x]. A 
tomb was alſo built to Lais, on the banks of the river Peneus, 
where ſhe was interred, on which an inſcription was put, to 
the following purport: Proud Greece, invincible by her 


courage, has been vanquiſhed: by the heavenly beauty of this 


Lais, whom Love begot, and Corinth educated, Here ſhe 
lies in the celebrated fields of Theſſaly. The Corinthians 
alſo, in the ſuburbs of that city, erected a monument to her, 
on which was engraved the figure of a lioneſs, reſting her 
fore feet on a ram. This is the account of this courtezan's 
death, which is given by Plutarch. However, this opinion 
has not been univerſally embraced ; ſome authors 6 94 
that ſhe was choaked with an olive ſtone, in which caſe, as 
Bayle obſerves, her death had happened much like that of 
Anacreon. This was a glorious death, continues Bayle, for 
_ a perſon who had conſecrated herſelf t8 the ſervice of Venus; 
it was dying in the bed pf honour, and when ſhe was givin 

Agnal proofs of her loyalty. Lais, in her profeſſion, di 

what Veſpaſian required from the emperors in theirs. There 
are authors who differ from Plutarch alſo with regard to her 


age when ſhe died, and tells us that Lais lived to be old, 


and turned bawd. This ſhe is reproached with by Claudian: 
„ Thus the Corinthian Lais,“ ſays he, grown rich by the 
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love of young men, and ſhe ſpoils of two ſeas, when old 
age boon upon her, when the/crowd of lovers forſook her, 
when ſhe was obliged to lie all night, and there was ſeldom 
any knocking at her door, when ſhe was frightened at her 
own face ſeen in the glaſs; yet ſhe could continue her an- 
cient trade; ſhe turned bawd, and, though a Kcrepit oc 
woman, ſhe could not leave her beloved ſtew; her inclina- 


tions were ſtill the ſame, though ſhe could not gratify them. 


his laſt miſery is the natural conſequence, and therefore 
ſurely a moſt providential puniſhment of this vice.“ The 
truth of this ſtofy muſt reſt upon the author, and, pechaps, 
may be nothing more than a. poetical piece of imagery. The 
circumſtance of being frightened at the ſight of her face in the 
glaſs was apparently botrowed from an epigram of Plato, 
tranſlated into Latin by Auſonius, wherein ſhe is repreſented 
mał ing the following ſpeech: I Lais, now grown an od 
woman, conſecrate my looking-glaſs to Venus. Let her, 
whoſe beauty is everlaſting, uſe it everlaſtingly; for my part, 
have no longer any occafion for it, ſince I do not care to ſee 
myſelf in it as I am now, and I cannot ſee myſelf as I was 
formerly“ FFFFJVVVVVVVVVVV 173. 6 
 LALLF (Joux BarT1sT), an Italian poet of Orſia in 
Italy, and who died in 1637, was author of many poems. 
His compofitions prove, that he would have been an excellent 
poet, if his more important avocations had allowed him leiſure 
and opportunity to cultivate his genius. His principal work 
is on the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the diction of which is 
elevated. He wrote alſo ** L' Eneide traveſtita, and various 
other poems & ad. rr Oy: BCE phi ek 
LALLY (TyHomas AR Traun Count), lieutenant- general 
in the ſervice of France, was an lriſhman, whoſe family had 
followed the fortunes of James II. He was a gallant, ſoldier, 
but a raſh and precipitate man. Being appointed commander 
in the Eaſt Indies, he conducted himſelf with various ſucceſs,” 
till finally being compelled to ſurrender Pondicherry to the 
Engliſh; he incurred the ſuſpicion of treachery. For this he 
was tried, condemned, and executed. His ſon, count Lalli, 
obtained a repeal of his ſentence, and was reſtored to his 
father's fortunes and eſta tee. 
LAMBECIUS (PETER), a learned German writer, Was 
born in 1628 at Hamburg, but went, while very young, into 
Holland, by the direction of Lucas Holſtenius, keeper of the 
Vatican library, who was his maternal uncle, and defrayed 
the expence of his education- From Holland he removed to 
Paris ; and made ſo quick a proficiency in literature, that at 


nineteen he obtained a . reputation in the learned world, | 


by a Work, intituled, © Lucubtationum Gallianarum Prodro- 
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mus; which: is in fat, an Eſſay on Aulus Gellius ; it was 


4 


printed at Paris in 1647. After this, he was retained b 
Charles de Montchal, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, in whole 
houſe he reſided for eight months, and was two years in 
Rome with cardinal Barberini. He had taken his degree of 


doctor of law in France ſome years before; and being ap- 


pointed profeſſor of hiſtory in 1652, at Hamburg, he re- 


was ſucceeded in the librarian's” by Daniel Nepelius, 
who ſays he died of a dropſy. * kf gd EY 


turned to his native place, ſettled there, and was made rector 


of the college in 1660. But in this ſtation he met with a 
thouſand vexations, being accuſed of heterodoxy, and even of 


atheiſm; and, while his labours and writings were bitterly 


cenſured, his ſcholars riotouſly refuſed all obedience to him. 
To provide a comfortable reſource againſt theſe troubles, he 


married a perſon with a large eſtate z but this match proved the 


completion of his misfortunes. His wife was old, and fo 
covetous, that ſhe would not ſuffer her huſband to touch any 
of her pelf. She declared her mind ſo ſoon upon this ſub- 
zeR, that the nuptials had not been celebrated a fortnight, 
when Lambecius, diſguſted, and weary of his condition, left 
his houſe and his native country, with a reſolution never to 
return. Herein he did no more than follow the advice of the 
queen of Sweden, who ſuggeſted this retreat to him. The 


firſt route he took was to the court of Vienna, where he had 


the honour of paving his reſpects to the emperor of Germany; 
but he haſtened thence to Rome, and there publicly profeſſed 
himſelf a roman catholic. It was this, at the bottom, that 


had been the ſource of all his perſecutions at Hamburg. The 


truth is, that he had been many years a convert to the roman 
faith. The work was begun by Nihuſius, a famous proſelyte 
to that religion, who had the direction of his ſtudies in Hol- 
land; after which Sirmond, the jeſuit, completed the buſineſs 
at Paris, ſo early as 1647 : and, though he kept his con- 
verſion a ſecret, continuing outwardly to profeſs Lutheraniſm, 


yet the courſe of his education abroad made it more than ſuſ- 


pected by his countrymen at home, who could not be im- 
poſed upon by the maſk which he put on of conforming to 
the eſtabliſhed religion. Returning towards the- end of 1662 
to Vienna, the emperor regeived him graciouſly, and for a 


preſent ſubſiſtence made him his ſublibrarian: and, May 
1663, he ſucceeded to the poſt of principal library«keeper, 
gether with the title of counſellor and imperial hiſtori 


to+ 
ras 
- He held this place as long as he lived, and acquired a great 
reputation by the books he publiſhed. He died in 1680, and 
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- Refides the eſſay on Gellius, he publiſhed: « Origines Him- 
— — ſrve liber rerum Hamhurgenſ. primus ab ann 
$808 ad ann. 122 6, Kc. Hatnb. 1662, qto. He defigned to 
bring down the iſtory to his own time; but he publiſhed 
only Liber ſecundus Rer. Hamb. ab A. C. 1235 ad A. C. 
1292, Kc. Hamb. 1661,” gt. To which is added, among 
other curioſities, . A diſſertation upon an aſs playing on the 
harp, which is engraved: bn a tomb - ſtone in the cathedral 
church.“ He diſplayed great learning in his Animadver- 
Lones ad Codini Origines Farce Pr, 66g? ad Anonynii 

excerpta, et ad Leonis Imp. oracula, 1665,“ fol. "He 
alſo publiſhed ſame orations in 1660; and a catalogue of the 
Mes in the emperor's library at Vienna. This was divided 
into 8 volumes, folio ; but was leſt incomplete. It was done 
in a critical aud biſtorical manner, and contains many curious 
particulars. lu this he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf from other com- 
pilers of catalogues : and has been copied lately among our- 
ſelves, in the catalogue of the Harleian N88 in the Britiſh 
1 which treaſure: was firſt opened for _ uſe in 


"LAMBERT- (Auns [Tuzznep; Marquiſe de), a yy 
ingeniqus French lady, was daughter of à maſter of the 
accounts, and born at Paris in 1647. She loſt her father at 
three years old; and her mother re: martied to the ingenious 
Bachaumont, who took a ſingular pleaſure im cultivating the 
happy tölents of bis daughter-in-law. She was married to 
Henry Lambert, marquis of S. Bris, in 1666, and loſt him 
ia 1686. After this, the had long and painful NIN | 
where her All was at ſtake; but, ueceeding at length, ſhe 
ſettled in Paris, -arid kept a houſe, where it was an hanour-to 
be admitted. All the x ie among the lettered: tribe reſorted 

thither, for the ſake of converſation; for, it ſeems, hers Was 
almoſt — houſe that was free from the malady of gaming; 
and Fontenelle has taken notice, that the delinquents in this 
way would - frequently: glatice. a ſtroke at madame de Lame - 
| — This lady died in 1733, aged 86; having been the - 
authoreſs of ſome very pleaſing 8 vhich have been 
collected and printed in 2 vols. mo. The principal are, 
1. Avis d'une mere à ſon fils, & d' une mere à fa fille.“ 
Theſe arg, not dry precepts, in à didaQic way; but the caſy 
and elegant effuſions of a noble and delicate ſpirit. - 2. Nou - 
velles R6flexions- ſur Jes femmes.“ 3: 4 Traits de Ami- 
tic.” -4-Hec-trextiſe upon Friendſhip, ſays Voltaire, ** ſhews 
that ſhe deſerved to have friends. 4. 5 Traits de ja Veilleſle,? 
2. La Femme Hermite;” and ſeveral ſinall pieces uf 
morality and literature. Fine noms fine ING * 4 mar 
1955 "= Ae * * FO: . 
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-/ LAMBERT (Join), majorgeneral in the OTE 


army, was On che commencement of 
che civil war; he 9 into the army of the parliament, 
and was eminently diſtinguiſhed in the battles of Naſeby and 
5 It _ in y through Lambert's means that 

ed Plotedtor; * he ſteadily oppoſed his 
. ter Por king. Cromwell is ſuppoſed not to have for. 
en, and contrived to have Lambert degraded. On the 


ration he was excepted from the a& of indemnity, but, 


being taken, was tried and condemned. His ſentence, how- 
ever, was not execyted, for he was reprieved, and baniſhed 
to Guernſey, where he ſpent the remainder of his life. 

LAMBERT'(CLavpe Fxaxcn), a French writer, and 
author of numerous compilations and romances,” the principal 
| of which is 2 Literary Hiſtory of Louis XIV.” for which 
* had a given him. died in 17664. 

LAM ERT (Greorce), a  landſcape-painter, at” firſt 
inaitated Wooton, was a very good maſter in the Italian ſtyle, 
and followed the manner of Gaſper, but with more richneſs 
in his compoſitions. His trees were in great 2 and 
grouped nobly. He executed ſome ſcenes for the play-bouſe, 
- which were N admired; and, in concert p Scott, 
Fra compan fix large piQures of their ſettlements for the Eaſt- 

_— vor dogg are: 1 their houſe | in — 

1, 1 

' LG (Journ N Ry" the moſt 
mathematicians of the eighteenth century, born at Mul- 
hauzen, in Alſace, in 1728. He was author of various in- 
genious and learned treatiſes, particularly one on the orbits of 
comets. ' He alfo wrote various tracts in the Memoirs of 
Berlin, Munich, &c.” His character was perſpicuity 
and originality. He was admired by Geſner, and 1 has been 
extolled by ynendach. He died 25 CINE ut Berlin 
in? 
- LAMBIN - (Dznvs),- 1 Sbesd cm amor upon the 
elaſſics, was born i in 1 516 at Montrevil in — rovince 
of France. Applying himſelf with indefati ble indy 
[th literature, be 'made an extraordinary props 2 22 


Tournon, whom he attended ĩ into . where he 8 
ſeveral years. On his return to Paris, he was made king's 


Amiens. He publiſhed commentaries Plautus, Lucre- 
nus, Cicero, and Horace ; he tranſlated, fir o Latin, Ariſtotle's 
morals and politics, and ſeveral pieces of Demoſthenes- and 
; Hſchines. He dicd, in 1572s of grief, for the des _ 


ofeffor of the belles lettres, which he had taught before at 
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berge Powe: Besse mho fad bb throat eut in che grand 
ſiants an khe infamous veſpem ef St. 


good u He was married No Et 
tn ly by whom he Bud a fo, ho fur PROP | 
publiſhed ſame of POST mous works 
The character of his genius is ſeen. in 
which 2 the eden of a great 


on account of the Eberey be has 2 2 
without any authority from the manuſcripts 
the printed editions of that author. Probu Are. his == 
works: gray nnd, in Emilium obui 


eorum Latine eee Ratione.“ « Oratio: de Ra. 
tionis- Principatu & recta Inſtitutione. - Oratio habita 
pridie quam Lib. tert. Atiſtotelis de Republica explicaret. 
be hiloſophia cum Arte dicendi conjungenda Oratio.” 
6 Annotationes i in. Aleinoum de Doctrina Platogis,?? Vita 


Cicgronis ex ejus — collecta. 5 — E 


« Epiftolze familiares.” . Ariſtotelis po 


& AÆſchinis Orationes in uam Latinam tranſlatæ, K. 
LAMBRUN . deſerues to be recorded for + 
her courage, as much as any of the heroines ugh "oa 
She was a Scotch woman, one of the retinue of Mary 
of Scots, as was alſo her huſband, who! N Kick de for 
the tragical end of that princeſs, his wife too jo a reſolution 
of re 
that p , ſhe put on a man's habit; and, aſſoming the 
name of Ada Sparke, repaired to the court of the queen 
of England; carcying always with her a brace. of piſtols, one 
to kill Elizabeth, and the other, to. ſhoot herſelf, in order ta 
avoid the hands: of juſtice z-but her defign happened to mH 
carry by 3 Wore ſaved the ror lie. Qne day, 
as ſhe was puſhing wufbe due crowd io ene ip to ben 
majeſty, who was — walking in her garden, ſhe chanced to 
drop one of her piſtols. Tha being ſcen by the guards, ſhe 
was ſeized; in order to die eee 2 but the 
queen, not ſuſpecting her to be one of her on fer, had a 
mind firſt to examine ber. Accordingly, demanding ber 
name, country, and quality, Margaret replied prith ad un- 
moved ſteadineſs, 
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the death of both upon queen Elizabeth. For 
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T1 am a woman; my name is Margaret Lambrun; I Was 
ſeveral years in the ſervice of queen Mary, my miſtreſs; whom 
you have ſo unjuſtly put to death; and, by her death, you 
* alſo cauſed that of my huſband, who died of grief to ſee 
ſo innocent a queen periſh ſo iniquitouſſy. Now, as I had 
the greateſt love and affection for both theſe pet 51 
reſolved, at the peril of my life, to revenge their deat 
killing you, who are the cauſe of both. I confeſs to you, 
that 1 {offered many ſtruggles within my breaſt, and have 
made all poſſible efforts to divert my reſolution from under- 
taking ſo pernicious a'defign, but all in vain: I found myſelf 
neceſſitated to prove by experience the certain truth of that 
maxim, that neither reaſon nor force can hinder: a woman 
from vengeance, when ſhe is impelled thereto by love“ As 
much reaſon as the queen had to be enraged with this diſ- 
coutſe, ſhe heard it with coolneſs, and anfwered it calmly: 
„ Vou are then: perſuaded, that, in this action, you have 
done your duty, and ſatis fied the demands which your love for 
your. miſtreſs and for. your ſpouſe indiſpenſably required from 
u; but what think yon now is it my duty to do to you?” 
T1 his woman replied, with the fame unmoved hardineſs: [ 
will tell you frankly my opinion, provided you will pleaſe to 
let me know, whether 12 9 put this queſtion in the quality 
a queen, or in that! of a 2 o which her majeſty 
profeſſing that of a queen; hen,” ſaid Margaret, . your 
mazeſty ought to grant me a pardon.” But what aſſurance 
or ſecurity can you give me, ſays the queen, that you will 
not make the like attempt upon ſome” other occafion?” 
Lambrun replied; Madam, a favour which is given under 
ſuch reſtraint is no more a favour; and, in ſo doing, your 
majeſty would att againſt me as a judge. The queen, 
turning to ſome of her council, ſays, 1 have been thirty 
years a queen, but do not remember to have had ſuch a lecture 
ever read to me before: and immediately granted the pardon 
entire and unconditional, againſt the opinion of the preſident 
of her council, who thought her majeſty obliged to puniſh 
ſo daring an offender. And, this conſidered, Lambrun gave 
an excellent proof of her prudence, in begging the queen to 
extend her generoſity one degree farther; and grant her à ſafe 
conduct till ſhe ſhould be ſet upon the coaſt of France; with 
which Elizabeth compli de. e | 
LAMI (BZaxAAD), born at Mons, of a noble family. He 
vas a great favourer of the opinions of Deſcartes, which in- 
volved him in various perſecutions and difficulties. He was 
a good and amiable man, and author of various works, which 
were generally well received. Of theſe the philoſophical are 
the and, in n 
">" $a 20 . | | 
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and the Manner of ſtudying them.“ In this he quotes the 
principal authors who deſerve mention. He wrote alſo The 
Art of Speaking; with Reflections on the Art of Poetry.“ 
When this was preſented to cardinal Camus, * this,” fays 
he, is doubtleſs an excellent art; but who ſhall teach us the 
art of holding ones peace?” The vivacity of his temper was 
the occaſion of many fingularities in his compoſitions; but 
he was on the whole very eſtimable, both as a man and a 
writer. He died at Rouen in 1715. " 
LAMI (Dom. Francis), of a noble family of Mont- 
rn a village in the dioceſe of Chartres, at firfl bore arms, 
ut after wards became an ecclefiaſtic He was a man of 
amiable manners, excellent heart, and f piety, of 
all which his writings bear ample t ſtimony. His tract on 
knowledge of ourſelves has paſſed through ' ſeveral editions; 
and' his. anſwer to the atheiſtical publications of Spinoza is 
remarkable for the preciſion of its ſtyle and force of its argu- 
ment. He appeared to have a perfect knowledge of the 
human heart, was a pure and elegant writer, though ſome- 
times feeble and diffuſe, and not always without affectation. 
He died at St. Denys, very much regretted; and in great re- 
pute n 3792400 e OTE TS PROS OR 
' LAM| (Joan), profeſſor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in the 
univerſity of Florence, is well known in the literary world by 
various publications. He is principally. to be/ eſteemed for 
the edition of the works of Meurfivs, in 12 vols. folio, which 
he ſuperintended with equal N and ſkill. He was re- 
markable foshis ee and wit. One day at Florence, 
ſhewing ſome Swediſh: gentlemen the ancient palace of the 
dukes of Medicis, © There” ſaid he * behold the cradle of 
literature; then, turning to the college of the univerſity, 


and there behold its tomb.“ He had many peculiarities, 
but much learning. He died at Florence in 17144. 

LAMIA, a celebrated Grecian courtezan, was daughter 
of Cleanora, an Athenian, . Being bred to muſic, ſhe followed 
the buſineſs of a player on the flute, an occupation far from 
reputable. : She was at firſt indeed eſteemed for her ſkill in it, 
being no contemptible performer; but this trade ſoon led her 
to that of a courtezan—facilis de/cenſus Averni : the deſcent from 
one to the other is very prone and ſlippery: however, ſhe 
managed her affairs very well in it, ſo that, after ſeveral 
proſtitutions, ſhe became the concubine of Ptolemy l, king of 
Egypt. - With him being taken priſoner in an engagement at 
ſea, near the iſland of Cyprus, where Demetrius Poliorcetes 
gained the victory of Ptolemy, ſhe changed her maſter; for, 
being brought to Demetrius, he was ſo much captivated with 
her, that though ſhe was . than he, r 
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&he decline of her beauty, he took her into his trad, and ſhe 
was ever after the tnoſt beloved of his miſtreſſez. This was 
the more remarkable, as he ſoon grew diſguſted with his wife 
and her declining age; nor did his other miſtreſſes ſpare their 
railleries on this occaſion. He once at dinner aſked Demo, 
one of theſe ladies, what ſhe thought of Lamia, who was 
playing on the flute while they were at table. ** She is an 
old woman, anſwered Demo. When the deſett was brought, 
Do you ſee,” ſaid he to Demo, how many things Lamia 
ſends me?” My mother,” replied Demo, would fend 
you a great many more, if you would alſo lie wh her.” 
The truth is, Lamia ſupplied the decays of beauty by other 
equally impreſſive charms, . . 
What wonder, that a prince, ſo ſhamefully laſcivious, 
became the ſcorn and "contempt of the graver part of his 
court, and that all were not able to conceal their indignation? 
We are told, that, his ambaſſadors coming from him to the 
court of Lyſimachus, this prince, at his * 5 hours, ſhewed 
them the marks of a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and 
gave them an account of his fight with that wild beaſt with 
which he had been ſhut up by King Alexander; whereon the 
ambaſſadors anſwered with a ſmile, that * their king had alſo 
been ſevercly bit in the neck by a wild beaſt called Lamia.“ 
All this while, the miſtreſs baſked and revelled in the ſunſhine 
of the royal bounty, which flowed fo liberally upon ber, that 
no kind of magnificence was ſpared in her manner of living. 
Did the miſtreſſes of kings uſe to take delight in immortalizing 
their names by ſtately buildings? Lamia copied the exataple; 
and, among other edifices, built a very beautiful portico at 
Lycone. To ſupport her extrayaganees; the Athenians were 
loaded with taxes; and none vexed them more than the 
order Demetrius gave them, to find him itormediately two 
hundred and fifty talents. The money was raiſed with ſeverity 
and haſte; and, when it was ready, he commanded them to 
ſend it to Lamia, and to the other courteaans who waited 
upon her: It is for ſoap,” ſaid he, This ſpeech, and that 
uſe of the money, chagrined the Athenians mort than the loſs 
of it. Yet Lamia was not ſatisfied 3 over and above theſe 
ſums, ſhe obliged ſeveral perſons to. furniſh her with money 
for an entertainment ſhe was preparing for Demetrius: upon 
which ſhe ſpent ſuch a prodigious ſum, that a writer of 
comedies not unjuſtly ſtyled her Helepolis, i. e. The con- 

- queror of cities. a7 5 . 
Notwithſtanding theſe moſt tyrannical oppreſſions, the 
enſlaved Athenians adored the tyrant, and carried their adula- 
tions to that extravagant height, as to build a temple: to this 
courtezan, under the name of Venus Lamia. * 
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LAMPRIDIUS. . ugg 
himſelf was ſurpriſed at it, and declared publicly, that there 


was not then one citizen at Athens who had any courage. 
Theſe arg the «chief particulars recorded of this famous 
courteaan; but we have no account either of her birth or her 
death. As to the reſt of her character, it is ſaid, ſhe excelled 
in wit ſayings and ſmart repartees. 
L E (FaepERIC ADoLenvs), profeſſor of theolog) 
at Bremen, where he died in 1729. He was author d 
numerous works, the moſt celebrated of which is a tract De 
Cymbalis Veterum.” * e ene 
LAMPLUGH (Tuoxas), archbiſhop of York, after the 
Revolution. He was of Queen's college, Oxford, and in 
1676, made biſhop of Exeter. When the prince of Oran 
landed, he exhorted the people of his dioceſe, in a public 
' addreſs, to adhere to king James, but, on the approach of 
the prince, fled with precipitation to London, He foo 
afterwards placed the crown on the prince of Orange's head, 
and was made N of Vork. A ſermon of his is 
extznk ou Tanks xe: g6 , 4 HARA 
LAMPRIDIUS (ÆEiIzus), a Latin hiſtorian, who flouriſh- 
ed under the e Diocleſian and 1 rule in che 
fourth century. We have of his writing the lives of four 
emperors, via. Commodus, Antoninus, Diadumenus, He- 
liogabalys ; the two laſt of which he dedicated to Conſtantine 
the Great. The firſt edition of Lampridius, which was 
printed at Milan, aſcribes to him the life of Alexander Se- 
verus; though the manuſcript in the Palatine library, and 
Robert a Porta of Bologna give it to Spartian. As they 


LAMPRIDIUS (Bzxzvict), of Cremona, a celebrate = 
Latin poet in the ſixteenth century. He followed John La | 
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LANCASTER (NarTranizr), D. D. was many years 
rector of Stamford Rivers, near Ongar in Eſſeg ; and author 
of the celebrate Eſſay on Delicacy, 148.“ In ſpeaking of 
Dr. Lancaſter, Mr. Hull the comedian, who was his nephew, 
Ain a note on Select Letters between the late Dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, Lady Luxborough, &c. &c. 1768,“ 2 vols 8vo. ), 
ſays, © He was a man of ſtrong natural parts, great erudition, 
refined taſte, and maſter of a nervous, and at the ſame time, 
elegant, ſtyle, as is obvious to every one who has had the 
happineſs to read the Eflay here ſpoken of. His writings'were 
fewer in number than their author's genius ſeemed to promiſe 
to his friends, and his publications leſs known than their 
intrinſic excellence deſerved. Had he been as ſolicitous, as he 
was capable, to inſtru and pleaſe the world, few proſe- 
writers would have ſurpaſſed him; but, in his latter years, he 
lived a recluſe, and, whatever he compoſed in the hours of 
retired leiſure, he (unhappily for the public) ordered to be 
burned, which 5 4 (1 had almoſt ſaid irreligiouſſy) 
performed. He, was a native of Cheſhire; and, in his early 
8 under the patronage and friendſhip of the late earl of 
Cholmondely, mixed in all the more exalted ſcenes of poliſhed 
life, where his lively ſpirit, and brilliant converſation, ren- 
dered him univerſally diſtinguiſhed and eſteemed; and even 
till within a few months of his deceaſe (near 75 years of age) 
theſe faculties could ſcarce be ſaid to be impaired. - The Ely 
on Delicacy (of which we are now ſpeaking), the only material 
work of his which the editor knows to have ſurvived him, 
was firſt printed in the year 1748, and has been very judi- 
ciouſly and meritoriouſly ere by the late Mr Dodſley, 
in his Fugitive Pieces.“ Notwithſtanding Mr. Hull's aſſertion, 
that his uncle wrote nothing but the Eſſay, a ſermon of 
his, under the, title of Public Virtue, or the Love of our 
Country,“ was printed in 1746, 4to. He was alſo author of 
à long anonymous rhapſodical poem, called The Old Ser- 
pent, or Methodiſm Triumphant,” 4to. The doQor's 
imprudence involved him ſo deeply in debt, that he was ſome 
time confined for it, and left his parſonage-houſe in ſo ruinous 
a condition, that his ſucceſſor Dr. Beadon was forced entirely 
to take it down. He died June 20, 1775, leaving two 
daughters, one of whom married to the Rev. Thomas Weten- 
hall, of Cheſter," chaplain of a man of war, and vicar of 
Walthamſtow, Eſſex, from 1759 till his death 176. 
LANCELOT (Cravps), born at Paris in 1619, had a 
principal hand in ſome very uſeful works, which the Solitaires 
of Poit Royal projected for the education of youth. He 
taught the belles lettres and mathematics in their ſchool at 
Paris, He was afterwards charged with the education of the 
1 5 g . %.f prince 
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prince of Conti; but, being removed upon che death of the 
princeſs his mother, he took the habit of St Benedict in de 
abhey of St. Cyran. Certain inteſtine troubles ariſing Within 
theſe walls, he became a victim among others; and was 
baniſhed to Ruimpetlay, in Lower Britanny, where he died 
in 1695, aged 79. His principal works are, 1. Nouvelle 
Me<thode' pour -apprendre la Latine, 1644. By6; 
This has been looked upon as a judicious extract, from What 
Valla, Scaliger, Scioppius, and, above all, Sanctius, Rave 
written upon the ſubject. Lancelot is faid-to have been the 
firſt who threw off the ridiculous cuſtom of giving boys rules 
to learn Latin in the Latin language. 2; 4 Nouvelle Methode 
pour apprendre le Grec, 1656,” in+8y0- Theſe two gram- 
mars have been tranflated- into Engliſh, under the title of 
Port- Royal Grammatrs. He was alſo author of, or at 
leaſt aſſiſted in, other grammars, as Grammaire Italienne, 
Grammaire Eſpagnole, Grammaire generale - & raiſonnée: 
2 are upon a leſs extended plan than the Greek and 
tin. 17 6 7 I „ +2 3 1 I | 
LANCIJEAN (Remi), ' an eminent painter, born at 
Bruſſels, and the moſt accompliſhed diſciple of Vandyke's 
ſchool.” He has not attained the delicacy of defign which 
diſtinguiſhed his maſter ; but his manner greatly reſembles 
that of Vandyke, and his colouring is not much inferior. 
His erg er ſubjects were of a religious kind 
I (Jonx Maxca), was born at Rome, Oct. 2 


LANC 
1654. He went through his claffical ſtudies early; after 
which he completed his courſe in philoſophy in the Roman 
college, and ſtudied divinity for ſome time; but having, from 
his earlier years, had a turn to natural hiſtory, that taſte 
engaged him to ſtudy medicine, to which he applied with 
great vigour. Anatomy, chemiſtry, and botany, were equally 
at firſt the object of his attention 3 he alſo ſtudied geometry, 
which he thought might be of uſe. In 1672, he was created 
doctor of philoſophy and phyſic; and, in 1675, obtained the 
place of phyfician in ordinary to the hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt in. Saſſia. Here he made new improvements, by at- 
tending the patients, and writing the hiſtory of their ſeveral 
caſes. He quitted this poſt in 2698, when he was admitted 
a member of the college of St. Saviour in Lauro, where he 

ſpent five years in reading the beſt authors upon phyſicſ. In 
15684, he was appointed proſeſſor of anatomy in the college of 

Sapientia, which office he diſcharged for thirteen. years with 

great reputation. In 1668, pope Innocent XI. choſe him for 

his phyſician and private chamberlain, though he was not 
above thirty-four years of age. This pope alſo, ſome time 
after, gave him a canon's tall in che church of W 
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2 vol. 440; The firſt volume cootains / 
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a but this he held 1 the life of 
tant pontiff, after whoſe death he reſigned it. In 1699, pope 

Innocent falling fick, Lanciũ was ordered, among others, to 
attend him: accordingly, he never leſt the poutiff's bed-ſide 
duting his whole ilineſs. After Innocent's death, he was 
choſen phyſician to the conclave; and Clement XI, ſucceedin 
to St. Peter's chair, made Lanciſi * firſt phyſician. — 

chamberlain. 

Tue reſt of his life was employed in the practice of his 

profefion, and in writing books. He died Jan. 21, 1720, 
— 6s: He had coll ted a library of more than twenty 
thouſand volumes, Which he gave in his life-time to the 
hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, for the uſe of the public, par- 
ticularly of the young ſurgeons and phyſicians, who — 
the patients e hoſpital. This noble benefaction r 
opened in 1746; the pope, attended by a great number 
cardinals, being preſent. We ſnall give a . of his 
principal works below v]. 

LANCRET (NicnoLas), a French painter, was born 
at Paris, in 1690, and had great part of his education 
under Jillot, Which was completed by Watteau. He 
always - propoſed nature for. his object, applied ſtrongly to 
his profeſhon, and tried to follow Watteau's taſte; but 
could never attain to the neatneſs of that maſter's pencil, 
nor to the delicacy of his deſign: yet his compoſitions are 
agreeable. He was of the academy of Paris, and died there 
his i year: there are 6 great many print after his 


paintings 

LAN CRE (Paogren Hens 1evs), an excellent 
painter in the Engliſh ſchool,. though of German exttaction, 
was probably born about 1628. His father, being a ſoldier 
of fortune, came with his wife and this only ſon into the 
Netherlands; and, that country being then embroiled in 2 
war, procured à colonel's command, which he enjoyed not 


many years, dying a natural death at Antwerp. His widow, 
being a diſcreet: woman, ſo managed her ſmall fortune, as to 
maintain herſelf ſuatably. to her huſband's quality, and give 
21 . Johan. Mar. a ee Rogiorum 
3 Opera, qu haRenus pro- inſtituenda ;“ 4 Humani corporis 
dierunt omnia, c. Geneve, 1718, tomica ae * 1 I 
- Baptiſt: Kiancin de humorum ſecretioni- | 
the following pieces: „ De ſubitaneis bus et genere ac precipus bilis 
mortibus; Diſſertatio, de nativis- deque . hepate ſeparatione;” * . i 
advemtitiis Romani cali qualitatibus; fanguine ex rahi queat j® (the negative 
De noxiis Paludum effluviis.”” The had been maintaiued by Buyle) Epiſto- 
contents of the ſecond volume are, 22 de triplici N 
« Diſſertatio hjſtorica de Bovilla Peſte phyfiognomia,” 1 
ex Campaniz finibus, an. 173; rn, o tl x wells Lat 
„Lato unpartata, &. uprg5y Diſs _ * 1 
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ber ſon u. liberal education, deſigning him for a monaſtery 
but, early diſcovering a natural genius to painting, by hi 
continually ſcrawling on paper, ſhe was obliged to comply, 
though wich the 'greateſt reluctance. She put him to 2 
painter, from whom, it is likely, be learned the rudiments of 
his art; but his chief preceptor was the city- academy of 
Antwerp. His advances in the ſcience were prodigious, and 
his natural genius, being for li „led him to landſcape; 
wherein he had the advantage of Mr. Van Lyan's collection, 
which was very, large, and full of curious pieces of all the 
eminent maſters of Europe. Lancrinck made his principal 
ſtudy after Titian, and Salvator Roſa, and was ſoon dif- 
tinguiſhec. 1 5 ts MN: oe e 

His mother dying, he came to his fortune young; and, 
being admired for his performances, paſſed over to England, 
where he met with a reception ſuitable to his great merit. 
Admiral Sir Edward Sprag, being a great lover of painting, 
became his patron; and recommended him to ſe -perſons 
of quality, and virtuoſi of that lime. Among theſe was Sir 
William Williams, whoſe houſe was finely adorned with this 
maſter's pictures, but not long after unfortunately burnt; fo 
that, of this great painter, there are but very few finiſhed 


pieces remaining, he having beſtowed: the greateſt part of his 


time, while in England, on that gentleman's houſe. He was 
alſo much courted by Sir Peter Lely, who employed him in 
painting the _ landſcapes, flowers, ornaments, and 
ſometimes the draperies, of thoſe pictures, by which he in- 
tended to gain eſteem. As to his performances 'in landſcape 
only, they were wonderful, both for the invention; harmony, 
colouring, and warmth; but, above all, ſurprizingly beautiful 
and free in their ſkies, which, by general conſent, excelled all 
the works of the moſt eminent painters in this kind. This 
may appear by ſome pieces of his, yet to be ſeen in thecuſtody 
of Mr. Henly, Mr. Trevox, and Mr. Auſten, the father of 
which laſt was his great friend and patron. His views are 
rally broken, rude, and uncommon, baving in them 
ome glarings of light well underſtood, and warmly painted. 
He painted a cieling at the houſe of Richard Lent, eſq. at 
Cauſham in Wiltſhire, near Bath, which is worth ſeeing. 
He practiſed alſo drawing after the life, and ſucceeded well in 
ſmall figures, which were a great ornament in his landſcapes, 
and wherein he imitated the manner of Titian. Lancrinck 
was of a debonnaire temper; but was thought to ſhorten his 
days by a too free indulgence in the pleaſures of Bacchus and 
Venus; for he died in Auguſt 1692. No. one of his time 

ſhewed greater love, and a greater knowledge, of painting, 
than Lancrinck ; witneſs a noble and well-choſca — 
8 33 N 0 
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of pictures, drawings, prints, antique heads, and models, 
{tg left behind him: moſt of which he brought from 
. abroad, ' ae eee e 
LANDA (C ATARI), deſerves to be reckoned among 
the learned ladies, on account of a letter which ſhe wrote in 
Latin to Peter Bembus, which, with his anſwer, is printed 
in that author's works. She was eminent for her beauty no 
leſs than for her literary accompliſhm ene. 
LANDINI (CRIsTorHER), a learned Venetian of the 
fifteenth century. He was author of a tranſlation of Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, which was publiſhed by Jenſen, at Venice, 
in 1496. ' He printed alſo « Commentaries on Horace,“ in 
Latin, which have often been reprinted, though the firſt 
edition is moſtly eſteemed. Landini was author too of ſome 
notes on Dante, though all his works are ſought rather as 
objects of - curioſity, from the time in which they appeared, 
than from their real excellence. | 3 
LANDO (HoxrERsio), a phyſician, born at Milan, 
lived in the ſixteenth century. He was author of ſeveral 
works, which he publiſhed under fictitious names. He was 
in particular ſuppoſed to be the writer of a dialogue under the 
name of Philoctetes, which reflected on the memory of 
Eraſmus. Lando alſo wrote two other dialogues, one of 
which was called © Cicero Relegatus; the other ** Cicero 
Revocatus; which- have been ' falſely attributed to. cardinal 


Alcander. - He was alſo author of a volume of letters, which 
were publiſhed at Venice. by 


 - LANDRI, biſhop of Paris, deſerves mention for his 
eminent piety as well as charity during the great famine which 
_  diftrefſed that city in 651. He allo founded the hoſpital, 
3 in ſucceeding times, has been called the Hotel- 
Dieu. FE, FE 8 | > ROWS 
© LANE (JAux), a female of extraordinary ſagacity, as well 
as ſpirit, and merits a place in Britiſh hiſtory for being ac- 
* ceſfary to the eſcape and preſervation of Charles II. after the 
famous battle of Worceſter. © The royal fugitive, diſguiſed 
in her father's livery, rode before her on horſe-back from 
Bentley-hall, in Staffordſhire, to Mr. Norton's, near Briſtol. 
Her ſervices were amply rewarded at the Reſtoration, and 
mne was afterwards married to Sir Clement Lifter, bart. of 
- Packington-hall, in Warwickſhire. ec. 
| LANFRANC, an archbiſhop in the eleventh century, 
was by birth an Italian, and a native of Pavia, being ſon of a 
_ + Counſellor to the ſenate of that town; but, loſing his father 
in his infancy, he went to Bologna, Hence, having pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies for ſome time, he removed into France in 
the reign of Henry I, and taught ſome time 5 


which he made to Rouen, he continued in that condition till 
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next day; when being releaſed by ſome paſſengers, he retired 
to the abbey of Bec, lately founded, and there took the monk's 
habit. He was elected prior of this religious houſe l | 


and, in 1049, made a journey to Rome, where he decl 

his ſentiments to pope Leo X. againſt the doctrine of Be- 
renger; for Berenger had written him a letter, which gave 
room to ſuſpect Lanfranc to be of his opinion. Soon after, 
he aſſiſted in the council of Verceil, where he expreſſſy op- 
poſed Berenger'ꝰ notions. He returned a ſecond time to 
Rome in 1059, and affifted in the council held at the 3 
by pope Nicholas II, in which Berenger abjured the doctrine 
that he had till then maintained. Lanfrauc now obtained a 
diſpenſation from the holy father, for the marriage of Wal= 
liam duke of Normandy with a daughter of the earl of 
Flanders his couſin. On his return to France, he rebuilt his 
abbey; at Bec; but was ſoon taken from it by the duke of 
Normandy, who made him abbot of St. Stephen's at Caen in 
that province. This duke, coming to the crown of England, 
ſent for Lanfranc, who was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury 
in 100, in the room of Stigand, who had been depoſed by the 


pope's legate. He was no ſooner conſecrated to this ſee, tan 
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be wrote to pope Alexander II, begging leave to. reſign it; 
which not being conplied witli, he afterwards. ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome to beg the pall; but Hildebrand anſwering, 


in the pope's name, that the pall was not granted to any 


perſon in bis abſence [z], he went thither to receive that 


honour in 1071. Alexander paid him a particular reſpect, 
in riſing to give him audience; this pontiff had a ſpecial 


regard for him, having ſtudied under him in the abbey of 


Bec: and kiſſed him, inſtead of preſenting his ſlipper for that 


obeyſance. Then Alexander, not ſatisſied with giving him 
the uſual, ordinary pall, inveſted; him with that pall of which 
he himſelf had made uſe in celebrating maſs. Before his 


departure, Lanfranc defended the metropolitical rights of his 
ſee againſt the claims of the archbiſhop of Vork, and proc 55 i 


them to be confirmed by a national. council in 1076, wherein. 
ſeveral rules of diſcipline were eſtabliſhed. At length; pre- 


oppreſiions of the ſubjects, though he offered . them. with 


a becoming reſpect, the monarch received them with diſdain; 
and aſked him, with an oath, if he thought it poſſible for a 


king to keep all his promiſes, ' From this time, our arc 


wh 
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oye. 
before this, Gels: vn. 1 ae 
to come to Rome, to give an account of his 
ſent him a citation to appear there in four 
of ſuſpenſion : Lanfranc, however, did not 
ink proper to obey the ſummons. He died May 28, 1089. 
He has the cbafücter of 2 — yy 
of a learned prelate. He rebuilt the cathedral of Canterb 
re-eſtabliſhed the chapter there, founded the hoſpitals of 
Nicholes at Herbaldown and St. John at Canterbury, repaired 


kable ſuit, which he carried againſt Odo, biſhop' of 
| yeux and earl of Kent, put him in poſſeffion of five and 
3 twenty eſtates, which had been ufurped by that prelate. 
| Lanfranc, befides his piece againſt Berenger already mentioned, 
| wrote ſeveral others, which were publiſhed in one volume, in 
22 by father Dom. Lac D'Acrie, a BenotiQine monk, of 


2 —_—_ of St. Maur. 8 

LANFRANC (Jonn), an Italian painter, beth at Parr, 

18815 died at Rome, aged 66. Studied under Annibal Car- 
racci. No one came nearer than he to the fore ſhorten- 
ings of Correggio. In ſhort, he was one of the Italian ſchool 
in its beſt time. 

.LANFRANCO- {Grovamn); n emen Ian painter, 

was born at Parma, on the fame day with Domenichino, in 
_ 1581, His parents, being pbor, carried him to „ 
to enter him into the ſervice of the count Horatio Scotte. 
While he was there, he was always drawing with coal upon 
the walls, paper being too ſmall for him to ſcrawl his ideas 
on. The count, obſerving his diſpoſition, put him to 
Avguſtus Caracci ;, after whoſe death he went to Rome, and 
ſtudied under Annibale, who ſet him to work in the church 

of St. Jago, and found him capable of being truſted with the 
execution of his deſigns; in which Lanfranco has left it a 
doubt whether the work be his or his maſter's.  'His genius 
lay to gin freſco in ſpacious places, .as we may 2 
ceive by his grand performances, eſpecially the cupola of 
Andrea de Laval, wherein he has ſucceeded Nick e 
in his pieces of a leſs fize. The guſt of his deſigning 
took from Annibale Caracci; as long as he lived under 2 
diſcipline of that: illuſtrious maſter, be was always correct; 


but, after his maſter's death, he gave a looſe to the impetuoſity 
of genius, without the rules of art. He 8 
with wa * Badalocchi, in K | 


Hiſtoties of the Bible, after Raphael's 


U 


po, 


_ 
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x in-the Vatican; | 

which work, in —— — 2 

his maſter Annibale. Lanfranco 

Peter for Urban VII., which was engraved I 
church, 


Santi. He did other things in St. Peter's 
him. 


vs fly: his wife, 5 was 


the 5 much, that he knighted 
Lanfranco was happy in his 
very handſome, brought him children, ho, 
wn up, and delighting in poetry and muſic, made à ſort 
Pernafſas in his houſe: Hlis eldeſt dau ſang finely, and 
aſp ee on ſeveral — died! - 1647, aged = 
66 us, heated in er K Works, | 
a wy Ss, 2 
ſiaſm. E 
producing the ſame things ; and, that be was capable of great 


enterprizes, one may ſee by his performances at Rome and 
Naples. N K he made figures of 


above 20 feet high in the cupola of St. Andrea de Laval, 
which have a very good effect, and look below as if they 
were of a proportion. In his picures one niay | 
perceive, that he endeavoured to join Annibale's firmneſs ef 

delign to Correggio's guſt and ſweetneſs, | He aimed alſo at 
giving the whole grace to his imitation; not conſidering, that 
nature, who is the diſpenſer of it, had given him but a ſmall 


portion. His ideas indeed are ſometimes great enough for 


the greateſt performances; and his genius could not to 
correct them, by which means they are often unfiniſhed. 
His eaſel pieces are not ſo much eſteemed as what he painted 
in freſco; vivacity of wit and freedom of hand being 2 
proper for that kind of painting. Lanfranco's guſt of 9 deſign- 
ing reſembled his maſter's; that is, it was always firm and 
grand: but he loft ground, at length, in point of correctneſs. 
grand compoſitions are full of tumult: examine the 
particulars, and you will find the expreſſions neither D 
nor moving. His colouring was not ſo well ftudied as that 
of Annibale; the tints of his carnations and his ſhadows are 
a little too black. He was ignorant of the claro oſcuro, a 
well as his maſter ; though, as his maſter did, he ſometimes 
praQtiſed-it- by a good motion of us deen N l not 
by a principle of art. 
Lanfranco's works came Bonet vein quit oppoſite w thoſs 


of Domenichino;' the latter made a painter in ſpite of 

Minerva: the former was born with a happy genius. Do- 
menichino invented with pain, and afterwards di nis 
compoſitions with judgement: Lanfranco left all to hie 


genius, the ſource Whenee flowed. all his — Purwihs . 
un ſtudied to expreſe the * — Lan- 
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franco contented himſelf with a general expreſſion, and fol. 
lowed Annibale's guſt of deſigning. Domenichino, whoſe 
 Kudies were always guided by reaſon, increaſed his capacity 
to his death; Lanfranco, who was ſupported by an exterior 
practice of Annibale's manner, diminiſhed his every day 
after the death of his maſter. Domenichino executed his 
works with a ſlow and heavy hand; Lanfranco's hand was 
ready and light. To cloſe all, it is hard to find two pupils, 
born under the ſame planet, and bred up in the ſame ſchool, 
more oppoſite one to the other, and of ſo contrary tempers; 
et this oppoſition does not hinder, but that they are both to 
be admired for their beſt productionnnsns 
LANGALLERIE .(Pariie de GEnTiLs, &c. marquis 
de), firſt baron of Saintonge. This nobleman's title was 
2 than his eſtate, and his merit than his fortune. 
Thitty-two - campaigns in which he ſerved,” and the public 
2 he ſupported, for upward of twenty years, from 
1680 to 1704. did not prevent his diſgrace at the French 
court. Some trivial expreſſion he let falſ againſt the miniſter 
Chamillar, magnified by the dæmon of party, almoſt coſt 
him his head. He was then a priſoner in Holland, havin 
been taken with marſhal Tallard, whom he ſerved as fi 
aide-de-camp at* the battle of Hochſtet; but the ſtates, upon 
his promiſe of not ſerving againſt the allies, gave him his 
liberty. He ſerved the emperor and the king of Poland ſuc- 
ceſſively, till ſome diſcontent made him turn Calvinift in 
1714, in hopes, as it is ſaid, to ingratiate himſelf with 
oteſtant princes. After the Landgrave's death, he retired 
into Holland, where his ſecret tranſactions with the Turkiſh 
Aga cauſed a ſuſpicion, among the continental princes, that 
he meditated a deſcent into Italy, and that he intended to 
command the troops : the emperor cauſed him to be arreſted 
as he was going to Hamburgh, and conducted to Vienna, 
where he ſtarved, or died of grief, in priſon, in June 1717, 
aged 61. We have ſome memoirs fictitiouſly attributed to 
him from the French octavo, 1708. r e . 
LANGBAINE (GERARD), a learned Engliſh writer, was 
ſon of Mr. William Langbaine, and born at Bartonkirke in 
Weſtmorland about 1608. He had the firſt part of his 
education in the free-ſchool at Blencow in Cumberland, whence 
he was removed to Queen's college in Oxford, in 1626; 
where being admitted a poor ſervitor, he became afterwards 
a ſcholar upon the foundation, and thence a fellow of 
the college. He became B. A, in 1630, M. A. in 1633, and 
D. D. in 1646. He had acquired a good reputation in the 
univerſity, ſome years before he appeared in the literary 
republic; when his edition of Longinus was printed at 


Oxford, 


7 
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Oxford, 1636, in 8v0. This was followed by ſeveral other 


publications, which were ſo many proofs of his loyalty to. 
Charles I. after the breaking out of the civil wars, and of | 
his zeal for the church of England, in oppoſition to the 


_ covenant, . Theſe writings, with his literary merit, made him 


very popular in that univerſity ; ſo thay, in 1644, he was 
unanimouſly elected keeper. of their archives, and, in 1646. 
provoſt of Ifis college; both which places he held till his 
death, Feb. 10, 1657-8. He was interred about the middle 
of the inner chapel of Queen's college, having, a little before; 
ſettled 24l. per ann. on. a free-ſchool at hs place of his 
nativity. og on ing anita Weed andy 
Our author was much eſteemed by ſeveral learned men of 
his time, and held a literary correſpondence. with Uſher and 
Selden. He was ſcreened 8 the perſecutions of the then 
prevailing powers, to whom he ſo far ſubmitted as to con- 
tinue quiet without. oppoſing them, employing himfelf in 
promoting learning, and , preſerving the - diſcipline of the 


- 


univerſity, as well as that of his own. college. With what 
ſpirit he did this, is beſt ſeen in the following paſſages of two 


letters, one to Uſher, and the other to Selden. In the firſt, 
dated from Queen's college, Feb. , 1646-7; he gives an 
account of himſelf as follows: For myſelf, I cannot tell 
what account to make of my preſent employment. I have 
many irons in the fire, but of no great conſequence... I do 
not know how ſoon I ſhall be called to give up, and am 
therefore putting my houſe in order; digeſting the confuſed 
notes and papers left me by ſeveral predeceſſors, both in the 
univerſity and college, which I purpoſe to leave in a better 
method than I found them. At Mr. Patrick Young's requeſt, 
have undertaken the collation of Conſtantine's Geoponics, 
with two, MSS. in Dur public library, upon which l am 
forced to beſtow ſome vacant hours,. In our college I am 
cx icio to moderate divinity-diſputations once a week. My 
honoured, friend Dr. Duck has given me occaſion to make 
ſome enquiry after the law, and the opportunity of an 
ingenious young man, come lately from Paris, who has put 
up a private courſe of anatomy, has prevailed with me to 
engage myſelf for his auditor and ſpectator three days a week, 
four hours each time. But this 1 do t explorator, non ut. 
ran gfuga. For, though I am not ſolicitous to engage myſelf 
in that great and weighty calling of the miniſtry aſter this 


new way, yet 1 would lothe to be Auroraxrns as to divinity. 


Though. 1 am very inſufficient to make a maſter-builder, - yet. 
] coulc help to bring in l from that publie ſtore in our 
library, to Which | could willingly conſecrate the remainder 
of my days, and count it no loſs to be deprived of all other 
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accommodations, ſo I mi bb be bs ey thaciinny 
of my conſcience, and be in that place. But if there be 
ſuch a price ſet upon the latter as T cannot reach without 
ning the former, I am reſolved. The Lord's will be done.“ 
he other letter, to Selden, is dated Nov. 8, 1653: 1 was 
not ſo much troubled to bear of that fellow, who lately, in 
London, maintained in public that learning is a ſin, as to ſee 
ſome men, who would be accounted none of the ' meaneſt 
among ourſelves here at home, under pretence- of piety, 
about to baniſh it the uni cannot make any 2 
conſtruction of a late order by thoſe whom we cal viſt- 
tors, upon occaſion of an election laſt week at All-ſouls col- 
lege, to this effect, that, for the future, no ſcholar be choſen 
into any place in any college, unleſs he bring a teſtimony, under 
the hands of four perſons ft leaſt (not electors) known to theſe 
viſitors to be truly godly men, that he who ſtands for ſuch a 
a is himſelf truly godliy; and, by arrogating to themſelves 
this power, they fit Need of all mens conſciences, and have 
rejected ſome, againſt whom they had no other exceptions, 
(on certified by ' ſuch, to whom their converſations were 
vn, to be unblameable; and ſtatutabl elecded. after 
= ors and approbation of thieir f ſalliciency by that 
— phone this account, that the W ue teſti- 
fed in — are not known to theſe yifitors to be re- 
1 — (God wilting) ere long to have an election 
in our ir colleges and have not profeſſed that I will not ſubmit 
to this order. How I ſhall ſpeed in it, I do not pretend to 
foreſee ; but, if I be baffled; 1 ſhall hardly be filent.”” Dr. 
Langbaine was married; his wife, who ſurvived him, brought 
him, among other- children, a ſon,” an account of whom is 
given in the ſubſequent article. 
CL ANGBAINE (GerarD), fon of the wander was born 
in Oxford, July 15, 1656; and, after being educated in 
mmar-learning, was bound apprentice to a bookſeller in St. 
Paul 'schurch-yard, London. But he was ſoon called thence 
on the death of an elder brother, ai entered a gentleinan-com- 
moner of 'Univerſity- college in 1672; where, by his mother's 
fondneſs, it ſeems he became idle, a great jockey, married, 
and ran out a good part of his property: but, being a man of 
parts, he afterwards took up. lived ſome years a' retired life 
near Oxford, improved much the natural and gay genius he 
had to dramatic poetry, and at firſt wrote little things, without 
his name ſet to them, and which he would never own.” Aug. 
1690, he was elected interior beadle of arts in the univerfit! 
of Oxford; and, ſoon after, ſuperior beadle of law. About 
this time, he publiſhed ** An Appendix to a catalogue of all 
the graduates in divinity, law, and phyfic,” &c. Written by 
R. Peers, ſuperior beadle or arts and * Eangbaine's 
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ppendix contains the names & all who Nee l * — 
Kr of © bi oo, where Peers left off, to the 6th of 
Auguſt 16 He did not ſuryive. this long, ſome diſorder 
1 255 6f in June 1692, Beſides the pieces already 
nientioned; be publit ed * Momus triumphans, &c. 1688, 
4to; and Again wich the title of A new catalogue of Engliſh, _ 
aye? Kc, 1698: and this is the he of another 
book, much better krown, © An account of the En | 
dramatic, poets, &c. Oxford, 1691,“ ,8vo. 

LANGE {( Josxrn), Gretk profeſſor at Fribourg, pubs, 
liſhed a compilation in 2 volumes, folio, 2 4 Polyambes. 
He alſo printed a Florilegium and I nents of the Mathematics, 
&c. He lived about 1600. 

LANGE TCuatres N AN an DEE RT Swediſh, 
naturaliſt, publiſ ed © gens, lapidam figuratorum Hel- h 
vetiæ, „ Origo eorundem & Methodusg teſtacem marine: 
diüribvendi, ih works, much fought: after * the lovers of 
natural hiſtory. u, 


LANGE (Rovorrnos), a gentleman of Weltphatia, and 
author: of various Latin poems, 

 LANGELANDE (Rozzxr), bar of, i The War 
of Pierce Plowinan,“ of whoſe family we haye no account, 
was one of our moſt ancient Engliſh poets, and one of the 
firſt diſciples of. Res $7 34 to Bayle, he completed 
his work in 1369, when John Chicheſter was mayor of 
London? fo 15 ſeveral of Gower's and Chaucer! pieces 
made theit appearance before it. It is 2 into 2 
parts (paſſus, 48 he ſtyles them), and conſiſts o f many-diſti 
viſions, which lrave no mutual dependance upon each} other; 
ſo that the poem is not a regular and uniform whole, confiſt- 
ing of one action or deſign. The author ſeems to have in- 
tended ! it as a. ſatire on almoſt every occupation. of life, but 
more particularly on the clergy, in cenſuring whom his maſter, 
Wickliff had led, the way. The piece abounds with humour, 
ſpirit, and imagination; all which are dreſt to great diſadvan- 
tage in a very uncouth verfification and obſolete language, > 
is written without . an ornament Aue the poet has 


endeavoured to ſupply, b Dy. making PE, verſe 5 eonſiſt of 
words beginning with the ſame letter. This practice has. con- 


tributed not à little to render his poem obſeute and, erplexed,. 
excluſive of its obſolete ſtyle; for, to introduce his eee 

he muſt have been often neceffarily compelled to depart from 
the natural and obvious way of expreſſing bimſelf. Dr. 
Hickes obferves, that his alliterative verſiteation was dran 
by Langelande from the practice of the Saxon poets, and tbat 
 theſe'vſlohs abound with many Saxoniſms. 5+ Hd obiter ex 
ee ww R cui Anglo-Saxonum poet 


adeo 
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adeo familiares fuerunt, ut non ſolum eorum- verbis verſus. 
ſcripſit, ſed tinnitum illum conſonantem initialium apud eos 
literarum imitatus eſt, & nonnunquam etiam verſus tantum 
non Saxonice condidit.“ From this it appears, that the exam- 
ple of Gower and Chaucer, who ſought to reform the rough- 
neſs of their native tongue, by naturalizing many new words 
from the Latin, French, and Italian, and who introduced the 
ſeven+lined ſtanza from Petrarch and Dante 1015 our poetry, 
had little influence upon Langelatide, who choſe rather to go 
—— to our Saxon models both for language and form of 

E ATTY * Ni b 5 5 


The curious reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed with a 
ſpecimen of the introduction to the viſion. The poet 
(ſhadowed by the name and character of Peter or Pierſe, a 
plowman) repreſents himſelf as weary of wandering, on a 
May-morning, and at laſt laid down to fleep by the fide of a 
brook ; where, in a viſion,” he ſees a ſtately tower upon a hill, 
with a dungeon, and dark diſmal ditches belonging to it, and a 
very deep dale under the hill. Before the tower a large field 
or plain is ſuppoſed, fillet with men of every rank or occupa- 
tion, all being reſpectively engaged in their ſeveral purſuits ; 
when ſuddenly a beautiful lady appears to him, and unravels 
to him the myſtery of what he had ſeen: : 


e Tn a ſummer ſeaſon, when hotte was the ſun, _ 

„ ſhoupe me into the ſhroubes as I a ſhepe were 
In habit as a hermit, unbolie of werkes, N 
1 Went wide into the world wonders to hear, 
And on a May-morning, on Malvern-hylles, 
Moe befell a ferly, a fairy methought 
- + 66 T was wery of wandring, &.“ 


Before every viſion the manner and circumſtances of his 
falling aſleep are diſtinctly deſcribed ; before one of them in 
particular, P. Plowman is es with equal humour and 
ſatire, to fall aſſeep while he is bidding his beads. In the courſe 
of the poem, the ſatire is carried on by means of ſeveral alle · 
gorical perſonages, ſuch as Mede, Simony, Conſcience, Sloth, 
&c. Selden mentions this author with honour; and by 
| Hickes he is frequently ſtyled, “ Celeberrimus ille Satyrogra- 
phus, morum vindex acerrimus, &. Chaucer, in the Plow- 
man's Tale,“ ſeems to have copied from our author. And 
Spenſer, in his Paſtorals, ſeems to have attempted an imita- 
tion of his viſions ; for, after exhorüng his Mule not to con- 
tend with Chaucer, he adds, / 


Nor with the plowman that the pilgrim playde awhile.“ 
* ee - - LANGHORNE 
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- EANGHORNE (Jonas); D. D. was born at Kirby Ste- 
hen, in Weſtmorland. His father was the Rey. Joſeph” 
R of Winſton, who died when his ſon was 
young. After entering into holy orders, he became tutor to 
the ſons of Mr. Cracroft, a Lincolnſhire gentleman, whoſe * 
daughter he married; This lady in a ſhort time died; and =» 
the loſs of her was very pathetically lamented by her huſband 

in a monody, and by another gentleman, Mr. Cartwright, in 

2 poem, intituled, Conftantia.” Dr. Langhorne held the 

living of Blagden, in Somerſetſhire, at the time of his death, 

which happened April 1, 1779. He was the author of ſeveral 

literary productions; amongſt others, of Poems” in 2 vols. 

1776; „ Sermons” in 2 vols. 1773; Effuſions of Fancy,” 

2 vols; © Fables of Flora ;” © Theodofius and Conſtantia,” 

2 vols; ** Solynian and Almena ;'? Frederic. and Phara- 

mond, or the Conſolations of Human Life, 1769 ;” a diſſer- 

tation on the Eloquence of the Pulpit ;*” and another, on 

Religious Retirement; and editor of the © Works of St. 

 Evremond,” of the Poems of Collins;“ a tranſlation of 

Plutarch's lives, and ſome other article. 
LANGIUS Jon), of Lawenburg, in Sileſia, was born in 

the year 1585; and ſtudied phyſic at Piſa in Tuſcany, where 

he had his doctor's degree. After this he practiſed at Heidel- 

berg, and was ſucceffively prime phyſician to four ſeveral 

electors palatine; among whom he attended Frederic the 

Second above thirty-ſeven years through Spain, Italy, France, 

and the greateſt part of Europe ; and died at Heidelberg in the 

year 1565, aged 80. He publiſhed at Bafil, 1554, in 4to, 

certain miſcellaneous medical Epiſtles; ' which a very able 

judge declares ** to be penned with great erudition, to contain 

many curious matters, and to be well worth the peruſal.” 
 LANGLAND (Joux), was born at Henley in Oxford- 

fordſhire, and educated in Magdalen-college. In 1505 he 

was admitted principal of Magdalen-hall, and in 1515 dean 

of Saliſbury. In 1519 he was appointed one of the canons of 

Windfor, at which time, for his excellent way of preaching, 

the king made him his confeſſor, biſhop of Lincoln, and lord 

Almoner. In 1528 he propoſed to the king the divorce be- 

tween him and his queen Catharine, and became a ſtrong 

ſtickler for it ever afterwards: In 1532 he was elected chan- 

cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and was held in much : 

eſteem by all the members of that learned body. He wrote 3 

many pieces, which were publiſhed in one volume, folio, by I 

Redinan, at London, 1532. He died May 7, 1547- His 1 

bowels were interred at Wooburn in Bedfordſhire, where he 

died; his heart in nen of Lincoln; and his body as 
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al to Carpenters, Mate e vers, &c. Died 1761. 
LANC N-(STEPHEN) was born in 1 5 d but edu- 
| cated i in the univerſity of Paris, and king and 


all the nobility of France for his great Aal, Wes Was HOG, an 
2 of Ayes 12 cardinal of ne, W obey of of - 
. Canterb Rk e pope, in the reign, o 1 ohn, 
Sf Canterbury, according to cuſtam, Chak a prelate, 
and ſent him to the poge for his approbation. Some diſputes 
aroſe. among them upon the occaſion, which. the pope artfully 
laid, Fold of to diſannul the election; ſubſtituted Stephen 
Fete and with his on hands gave him conſecration at 
Vit He immediately wrote letters to the king, to in- 
duce him to confirm what he bad dene. But the ung in 
eat indignation, baniſhed..all the. monks of Canterbury, 
eized their effects, and forbad Step Lan agen entrance 
Into, this realm. The: ;Pope, hearing of this, ſent his man- 
f to three Kiens, viz. London, Ely, and Worceſter, 
to, admoniſh uade the king to reſtore. the monks, 
Paare: the h op poſſeſſion o {his temporalities ; which 
if he refuſed to * in a limited time, they bad orders 
to interdi& the whole realm. Finding the king reſolute in his 
determination, the publiſhed the pape's 's interdiction at the 
time appointed. This being ineffectual, the , pope proceeded 
to a. particular excommunication of the king, ee him of 
all regal authority, and abſolved his ſubjects from their alle- 
giance. But all this ſpiritual artillery would have been to no 
purpoſe, if the king had not perceived a defeftion among hus 
own ſubjects, and the French making great preparations to 
- invade his dominions, Upon this account, he fougd it neceſ- 
fary to ſubmit to the fee of Rome, to receive the archhaſhop, 
and reſtore. the monks. Soon afterwards, Stephen went to 
Tely $6 athend.s general annncths, and in the time of his ab- 
ſence king John At his return, he made uſe of all arts 
to ingratiate himſelf with his ſucceſſor Henry 11]. He removed 
the corple of Thomas à Becket from the place of his inter- 
ment, and incloſed it in a ſhrine of gold, ſet with precious 
ſtones. At this ceremony the king, the. pope's legate, and all 
the nobility, attended, x were entertained at the archbiſhop' 8 
exgence, in a moſt magnificent manner, exceeding, it is ſaid, 
a, royal feſtival. He called a conyocation at Oſney. near Ox - 
ford, wherein many things were decreed, which agen te 
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moſt part; to be ſten among the principal conſtitutions, Herb 


an impoſtor appeared, vho preterided to be Jeſus Chriſt, nd 
ſhewed marles in his hands, feet, and fide ; a woman alſb 
perſonated the Virgin Mary; and both of them were con. 
Gn this ſynod to be immured between, four walls til 


they a (03595 | 1 i W e ee 7 
He was archbiſhop 22 years, died July 9, 1228, and we 
buried in the chapel of St. Michael at Canterbury. He was 
one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the age in which: he lived 
for his learning and his writings; a catalogue of which is given 
by Bayle and Tanner. 75 e ee eee 
LANGUET (HoszRr), an eminent ſtateſman, was a 
native of France, miniſter of ſtate to Auguſtus elector of 
Saxony, and gained à great reputation by his oncommon parts 
and learning. He was born at Viteaux in 1518; and, having 
paſſed through his ſtudies at home, went to Italy in 1547, to 
comp!ete his knowledge in the civil law; and commenced doctor 
in that faculty at Padua. Thence going to Bologna, lie 
met with a book of Philip Melancthon; which raited in him 
ſo ſtrong a defire to be acquainted with the author, that he 
made a tour into Germany, on purpoſe to viſit him at Wir- 
tenberg in Saxony. He arrived there in 1549, and ſhortly 
after embraced the proteſtant religion. From this time there 
commenced a ſtrict friendſhip between him and "Melan@horl, 
ſo that they became inſeparable companions. Languet could 
not leave Melancthon, and Melancthon was equally charmed 
with Languet. He found in Languet a perſon who diſcourfed = 
pertinently upon the intereſt of princes, and was perfeMy ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of illuſtrious men. He was Wonder- 
fully delighted with his converſation, wherein he gave him an 
account of ſeveral important affairs, which he remembered 
very exactly; and with his diſcourſes concerning kings and 
princes, and other men of theſe times, eminent for their wif. 
dom, virtue, and learning. His memory never failed him, 
with regard either to the cireumſtances of time or to proper 
names; and he penetrated into the inelimations of men, and 
toreſaw the event of things with ſurpriſing fagacity; 
This connection with Xlelancthon 5 not, however, ex- 
tinguiſn the inclination which Languet had to travel. In 
1551, he took up a reſolution to viſit ſome part of Europe 
every year, for which he ſet apart the autumn ſeaſon, retuin - 
ing to paſs the winter at Wittenberg. In the courſe of theſe 
travels, among other places, he made the tour of Rome in 
1555, and that of Livonia and Laponia in 1558. Duri 
this laſt tour, he became known to Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 
who conceived a gteat affection for him, and engaged him to 
go into France, in order to bring him thence ſome of the beſt 
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ſcholars and artiſts: for which purpoſe bis majeſty gave him x 
letter of credence, dated Sept. 1, 1557. Two years after, 
Languet attended Adolphus count of Naſſau and prince“ of 
Orange, into Italy: and at his return paſſed through Paris, to 
make a viſit to the celebrated Turnebus : while he was in that 
city, he heard the melancholy news of the death of his dear 
friend Melanthon. * | RO ot Cas; 
In 1565, Auguſtus elector of Saxony invited him to his 
court, and appointed him envoy to that of France the ſame 
year; after which he ſent him his.deputy to the diet of the 
. Empire, which was called by the emperor Maximilian, in 
1508, at Augſburg. . Thence the ſame maſter diſpatched him 
to Heidelberg, to negotiate ſome buſineſs with the elector 
palatine ; and from Heidelberg we went to Cologne, where he 
acquired the eſteem and confidence of Charlotte de Bourbon, 
princeſs of Orange. The elector of Saxony ſent him alſo to 
the diet of Spires; and, in 1570, to Stetin, in quality of 
plenipotentiary, for mediating a peace between the Swedes and 
the Muſcovites, who had choſen this elector for their mediator. 
This prince the ſame year ſent Languet a ſecond time into 
France, to Charles IX. and tbe queen-mother Catharine of 
Medicis, in the execution of which employ he made a remark- 
bly bold ſpeech to the French monarch, in the name ot the 
proteſtant princes in Germany. He was at Paris upon the 
memorable bloody feaſt of St Bartholomew, in 1572, when 
he ſaved the life of Andrew Weohbelius, the famous printer, in 
whoſe houſe he lodged : and he was alſo very inſtrumental in 
procuring the eſcape of Philip de Mournay, count de Pleſſis; 
| Be truſting too much to the reſpect due to his character of 
envoy, was obliged for his own ſafety to the good offices of 
John de Morvillier, who had been keeper of the ſeals.” Upon 
his recal from Paris, he received orders to go to Vienna, where 
he was in 1574; and, in 1575, he was appointed one of the 
principal arbitrators for dete mining of the diſputes, which 
had laited for thirty years, between the houſes. of Longue- 
ville and Baden, about the ſucceſhon of Rothelin. 
At length, in the controverſy which aroſe in Saxony between 
the Lutherans and Zuinglians, about the euchariſt. Languet 
was {uſpeQed to favour the latter; ſo that he was obliged to 
beg leave of the ele tor, being then one of his chief miniſters, 
to retire; which favour was granted, with a liberty to go 
where he pleaſed. He choſe Prague for the place of the reti- 
dence, where; he was in 1577 ; and in this fituation applied 
hiniſelf to John Cafimir, count Palatine, and attended him to 
Ghent, in Flanders, the inhabitants of which city had choſen 
him for their governor. - This count quftting the government, 
our miniſter accepted an invitation made to him by William 
1 . f yo prance 
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| prints of Orange, whoſe ſervice he entered into at Antwety 
t had not been there long, when the ill-ſtate of his health 
obliged him to ſeek ſome relief. With this view he went, in 
1579, to the wells of Baden; and, while there, fell into 
the acquaintance of Thuanus. That celebrated hiſtorian 
came thither from Straſburg; and, meeting with Languet, 
who was diſengaged from all buſineſs, was infinitely pleaſed 
with his converſation, and ſtuck ſo cloſely to him for three 
days, that it was thought he ſhould never be able to part from 
him. He tells ug himſelf, that he was particularly ſtruck with 
Languet's eminent probity, and with his great judgement, 
not only in the ſciences, but alſo in public affairs, wherein 
he had been engaged all his life-time, having ſerved ſeveral 
princes very faithfully. He was, eſpecially, ſo well acquainted 
with the affairs of Germany, that he could inſtru the Ger- 
mans themſelves in the affairs of their own country. After 
Thuanus had left that place, he received from him ſome 
memoirs, written in his own hand; containing an account of 
the preſent ſtate of Germany, of. the right of the diets, of the 
number of the circles, and of the order or rank of the dif- 
ferent - councils of that country; which memoirs he ſtil 
/ . APPLE Vo AG ere 
Languet returned to Antwerp in 1580; and, in 1581, the 
prince of Orange ſent him to France, to negociate a recon- 
ciliation hetween Charlotte of Bourbon, his conſort, and her 
brother Louis, duke of Montpenſier; which he effected. 
He died at Antwerp, Sept. 20, 1581, and was interred with 
great funeral ſolemnity, the prince of Orange going at the 
head of the train. 22 his illneſs he was viſited by 
Madam Du Pleſſis, who, though fick herfelf, attended him 
to his laſt moment. His dying words were, that the only 
thing which grieved him was, that he had not been able to 
ſee Monf, Du Pleſſis again before he died, to whom he would 


have left his very heart, had it been in his power: that he had 1 5 . 


wiſhed to live to ſee the world reformed; but, ſince it be- 
came daily worſe, he had no longer any buſineſs in it: that 
the princes of theſe times were ſtrange men: that virtue had 
much to ſuffer, and little to get: that he pitied Moiiſ. Du 
Pleſſis _y much, to whoſe ſhare a great part of the misfor- 
tunes of the time would fall, and who would ſee many un- 

happy days; but, that he muſt take courage, for God would 
aſſiſt him. For the reſt, he begged one thing of him in his 
laſt farewel; namely, that he would mention ſomething of 
their friendſhip in the firſt book he ſhould publiſh.” This 
requeſt. was performed by Du Pleſſis, ſoon after, in a ſhort 
preface to his treatiſe Of the Truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
g10n ;** where he makes the following eloge of „ 
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fow eomprehenfive words: Is fuit qualis multi videri-volunt ; 
is vixit-qualiter optimi mori cupiunt ..... 
LANGUET (Joux Barrier Jose), doctor of the 
Sorbonne, the celebrated vicar of St. Sulpice, at Paris, and 
one of chaſe extraordinary men whom Providence raiſes up for 
the relief of the indigent and wretched, for. the good of ſociety, 
pad the glory of nations, was born at Dijon, June 6, 1655. 
His father was Denis Languet, procurator general of that 
city. - After having made ſome. progreſs in his ſtudies at 
Dijon, he continued them at Paris, and reſided in the ſeminary 
of St. Sulpice. He was received in the Sorbonne, Dec. 31, 
1698, and took his degree with applauſe. He was ordained 
prieſt at Vienne in Dauphiny; aſter which he returned to Paris, 
and teok the degree of r Jan. 15, 1703. He attached 
himfelf from that time to the community of St. Sulpice; and 
M. de la Chetardie, who was vicar there, choſe him for his 
eurate. Languet continued in that office near ten years, and 
fold his patri to relieve the poor. During this period, 
M. de la St. Valier, biſhop of Quebec, being priſoner in 
England, requeſted of the king, that Languet might be his 
aſſiſtant in North America. Languet was about to accept of 
the place, prompted to it by his zeal for the converſion of in- 
dels; but his patrons and friends adviſed him to deeline the 
voyage, as his conſtitution was by no means ſtrong.” He ſuc- 
_ eceded Monf. de Chetardie, vicar of St. Sulpice, in June, 
1714. 2 r e . 
- His pariſh- church being out of repair, and, like that of a 
poor xllage, fcarce fit to hold 1 200 or 1500 perſons, whereas 
the patiſh contained 125, ooo inhabitants, he conceived a de- 
fign to build a church proportionable to them; and ſome 
days aſter undertook this great work, having no greater fund to 
begin with than the ſum of one hundred -erowns, which had 
been left him, for this deſign, by a pious and benevolent lady. 
He laid out this money in ſtones, which be cauſed to be car- 
ried through all the ſtreets, to ſhew his deſign to the public. 
He ſoon obtained: conſiderable donations from all parts; and 
the duke of Orleans, - regent of the kingdom; granted him a 
lottery, That prince likewiſe laid the firſt ſtone of the porch 
17183 and Languet ſpared neither labour nor expence, during 
his. life, to make the church one of the fineſt in the world, 
both for architecture and ornaments. It wos conſecrated in 
1745, with ſo much ſplendor, that Frederic II. of Pruſſia, 
wrote the vicar a letter, Which we here tranſeride 
% e $10 git Potſdam, Oct. 4, 1748. 
I have received with ph the account of the-conſecra- 
tion of your church. The order and maęnificence of the 
ceremonies cannot fail to give one a great idea en 
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of the building which has been the object of them, and are 
ſuſkcient to characteriſe your good taſte ; but that which Lam 
perſuadeddiſtinguiſhes you much more is the piety, beneficence, 
and zeal, which vou have diſplayed throughout the whole un- 
dertaking; qualities, which however neceſſary in a man of 
your function, do not, on that. account, the leſs. merit the 
eſteem and attention of. all mankind : it is to theſe, Sir, that 
you owe the teſtimony which I am deſirous to give you of m 
regard. I pray God to have you in his holy protection. 
0 f 1 FREDERIC.?? * 


Another work, which does no leſs honour to Languet, is 


the ibuſe de enfans Fi/us, The eſtabliſhment of this houſe, ſa 


advantageous to the community, will beſt evince the piety and 
the talents of our divine. lt conſiſts of two parts: the firſt 3s 
compoſed of 35 poor ladies, deſcended. from families illuſtri- 
ous from the year 1535 to the preſent time; the ſecond, of more 
than four hundred poor women and children ef town and 
country. Thoſe young ladies whoſe anceſtors have been in 
the king's ſervice are preferred to all others. An education is 
given them ſuited to the dignity of their birth. - They are em · 
ployed, by turns, in inſpecting the bakehouſe, the poultry- 
yard, the dainies, che laundries, the gardens, the laberatory, 
belonging ꝙ the houſe. By theſe means they become good 
houſewiyes, and able to relieve their poor relations in the 
country. Services theſe, far more important than if ther 
paſſed their time in ſinging and embrodery. Beſides, the 
neceſſity they are under to ſuccour, by a thouſand little kind 
offices, the poor women and girls who work there, renders 
them more condeſcending, kind, and humble, more fervice- 
able to ſociety, than if they had only converſed with perſons 
of rank and diſtinction. 8 „ Ws ob MY rnd 
Languet uſed beſides to grant great ſums of money to ſuch 
ladies as were examples of œconomy, virtue, and piety, in 
thoſe religious houſes which he had the goodneſs to ſuperintend. 
The poor women and children, who form the ſecond part, are 
provided with food every day, and work at the ſpinning - Wheel. 
They make a great quantity of linen and cotton. Different 
rooms are aſſigned to them. They are under different claſſes. 
In each room are two ladies of the ſociety of St. Thomas, of 
Ville Neuve, of which Languet was ſuperior- general. Theſe 
ladies are placed there to overſee the work, and to give ſuch 
inſtructions as they think proper. They never leave the rom 
t1]] others come in their places. The women and the girls 
who find employment in this houſe have, in a former period 


of their lives, been licentious and diſſolute, and are generally - 


reformed, by che example of virtue before their eyes, and by | 
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he ſalutary advice given to hem. They have the amount of 
their work paid them in money when they leave tlie houſe, 
They become induſtrious and exemplary, and, by this 
eſtabliſhment, are reſtored to the community, and to religion. 
There were in the houſe de Penfans Fin, in 1741, more than 
1400 women and girls ot this ſort; and the vicar of $t, 
Sulpice employed all the means in his power to make their 
fituation agreeable,” Although the land to the houſe meaſured 
culy 17 arpens [A], it has a large dairy, which has given 
milk to 2000 children belonging to the pariſh, a menagery, 

poultry of all forts, a bakehouſe, fpinning-rooms, a ver 
neat and well-cultivated garden,” and a magnificent laboratory, 
where all forts of medicines are made. I he order and oeco- - 
nomy obſerved in this houſe, in the education, inſtruction, 
{ and employment of ſo-many people, were ſo admirable; and 
ve ſo great an idea of the vicar of St. Sulpice, that cardinal 
Fleury propoſed to make him ſuperintendant general of all the 
hoſpitals in the kingdom: but Languet uſed to anſwer him, 
with a ſmile, © ] have always faid, my Lord, that it was the 

£4 bounty of your highneſs led me to the hoſpital““ The ex- 
pence: of this eſtabliſhment was immenſe. He ſpent his 
revenue on it; an inheritance which came to him by the 
death of the baron of Montigni his brother, and * eſtate of 

the abbe de Barnay, granted him by the king. 

Languet was not leſs to be eſteemed ſar his beneficence and 
his zeal in aiding the poor of every ſort. Never man took 
more pains than he did in procuring donations and legacies, 
which he diſtributed with admirable prudence and diſcretion. 
He enquired with care, if the legacies which were left him 
were to the diſadvantage of the poor relations of the 1eſtator ; 
jf he found that to be caſe, he reſtored to them not only the 
legacy, but gave them, when wanting, a large ſum of bis 
don. Madame de Camois, as illuſtrious for the benevolence 
of ber diſpoſition as for her rank in life, having left him, by 
her laſt will, a legacy of more than '600,000 livres, he only 
took 30,000 livres for the poor, and returned the remaining 
ſum to her relations. It is faid, from good authority, that he 
diſburſed near a million of livies in charities every year. He 
always choſe noble families reduced to poverty, before all 
others: and we have heard from perſons who knew him 
well, that there were ſome families of d'ſtinction in his 
pariſn, to each of whom be has diſtributed 30,000 livres per 
annum. Always willing to ſerve mankind, he gave liberally, and 
often before any application was made to him. When there was 
a general cearth 1a 1725, he ſold, in order to relieve the poor, 
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his houſeold goods, his pictures, and ſome ſcarce. and curious. 
pieces of furniture, which be had procured with difficulty. 
From that time he had only three pieces of plate, no tapeſtry, 
and but a mean ſerge bed, which madame de Camois had 
lent him, having before ſold, all the preſents ſhe had made 
him at different periods. His charity was not confined to his 
own pariſh, At the time that the plague raged at Marſeilles, 
he ſent large ſums into Provence to affiſt the diſtreſſed. . He, 
intereſted himſelf with great zeal in the promotion of arts and 
commerce, and in whateyer. concerned the glory of the na- 
tion. In times of public calamity, as conftagrations, &c.. his, 
prudemee and aſſiduity have been. much admired. He under- 
itood well the different diſpoſitions of men. He knew how to 
employ every one according to his talent or capacity. In the 
moſt intricate and perplexed affairs he decided with a ſagacity 
and judgement that ſurprized every one. Languet refuſed the 
biſhoprie of Couſerans and that of Poictiers, and ſeveral others 
which were offered him by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. under 
the miniſtry of the duke of Orleans and cardinal Fleury. He 
reſigned his vicarage to Monſ. I Abbe du Lau, in 1748, but 
continued to APs, every Sunday, according to his cuſtom, 
in his own pariſh- church; and continued alſo to ſupport the, 
houſe de Þ enfans 7J4/us till his death. which happened Oct. 11, 
1750, in his 75th year, at the abbey de Bernay, to which, 
place he went to make ſome charitable eſtabliſhments. His 
piety and continued application to works of beneficence did 
not hinder him from being lively and chearful. He had à 
fine genius, which ſhewed itſelf by the agreeable repartees and 
{cnfible remarks he made in converſation, 0. 
 LANGUET (Jon, JosEPH),; brother of the preceding, 
was biſhop. of Soiſins, in 1715, His polemical writings are 
very numerous; and his ſty'e is perſpicuous as well as,glevated. 
He alſo tranſlated the Pſalms. In 1731, he was made arch-, 
biſhop of Sens, where he died in 1753, with a great character 
tor piety. and benevolence... od ae tis 7 ed 
LANIER, a painter, was employed by Charles I. in foreign. 
countries, to purchaſe the collection made by him. He gave a 
particular mark, by Which we diſtinguiſh all the things of this 
kind which he rxought over, By reaſon of the troubles that 
enſued. we can give no account of his death; but that, before 
7 LIP had the mortitication to ſee the royal collection 
41 pere d.. FS. 3 9 rn . 
LAN NOW (CaaRLEs. D), commander in chief of the 
armies of Charles. V, governor of Tournay, and viceroy of 
Naples, was poſſeſſed of extraordinary talents, both in the 
field and cabinet- He particularly diſtinguithed himſelf at he 
battle of Pavia, where he took F rancis I. of France priſoner. 
eee n 
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| Eannoy's treatment of the French monarch after his vitory 
is among the circumſtances 'which reflect the higheſt honour 
on his memory. Aſter the treaty between Charles and Francis, 
Lannoy was appointed by his maſter to conduct the French 
king to his dominions.” He died at Gazette in 1827. 
© EANSBERGHE *(Pruitre), a mathematician, born at 
Gand Jin _— he left a Sacred Chronology, and various 
Works on a 
dleburg in 1632 r e 13602; 
_ * LAPIDE (Comntrivs A), a very learned French Jeſuit, 
z confiderable philologer, divine, and linguift, applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, upon which Be has 
written ten volumes, folio. Died 1637, aged 77. 
LARDNER (NATHANTEI), was born at Hawkhurſt, in 
Kent, in 1684. He was educated for ſome time at 'a diſ- 
ſenter's academy, in London, by the Rev Dr. Oldkeld, whence 
he went to Utrecht, and ſtudied under Grævius and Burman, 
and made all the improvement which might be expected under 
ſuch maſters. From Utrecht Mr. Lardner. went to Leyden, 
whence, after a ſhort ſtay, he came to England, and employed 
himſelf in diligent pteparation for the ſacred profeſſion. He 
did not bowever preach his firſt fermon till he was twenty-five 
years of age. In 1713, he was invited to reſide in the houſe 
of lady Treby, widow of the lord chief juſtice of common 
pleas, as domeſtic chaplain to the lady, and tator to her 
young fon. He accompanied his pupil to France, the 
Yetherlands, and United Provinces, and continued in the 
family till the dearlt of lady Treby. It reflects no honour 
upon the diſſenters that ſuch a man ſhould be fo long 
neglected; but, in 1723, he was engaged, with other mi- 
niſters, to carry on a courſe of lectures at the Old Bailey. At 
. this time alſo, he was member of a literary ſociety which met 
at Chew's coffee-houfe, in Bow-lane, at which two queſtions 
were always propoſed for debate, and each member, in his 
turn, produced, an eſſay on ſome learned or entertaining 


Ir. Lardner alſo belonged to another learned ſociety, 


which confiſted entirely of N pr miniſters.” - I be gentle- 
men belonging: to this had deſigned a Concordance to the 
Bible,” but this was never fully executed, and one impediment 
aroſe from the more important work, in which Lardner now 
engaged, namely, the © Proof of the Credibility” of the 
Goſpel-hiftory.” In 1727, he publiſhed his two firſt volumes, 
and it is unneceſſary to ſay how well they were received by the 
learned world, without any diſtinction of ſect or party. 
Notwithſtanding, however, his great merit, Mr. Lardner was 
45 years of age before he obtained a" ſettlement 1 the 
V WY, uters; 
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nomy and the mathematics. He died at Mid- 
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aiſſenters; but, in 1729, he was invited by cog 
of Crutched-friers to be aſſiſtant to their im 225 
period, the enthufiaſni - of Mr. Woolſton utroduced ; us 
important ' controverly. , In various abſurd | publications he 
treated the miracles of our Saviour with extreme licentionſneſs, 
Theſe Mr. Lardner confuted. with. the nppirt ſucceſs, in a. 
work ' which be, at this time, publiſhed, and which was - 
intituled, A Vindication of three ef our Saviour's Miracles. =. = 
About the fame time alfo, he found leifure to write other” | 
occaſional. pt „the 2 of which was his * Letter on 
the Logos.” In” 17 peared the firſt volume of the 
ſecond part of the <4 f ekibility of the Goſpel-hiſtory,” Which, 
beſides heing univerſally well received at home, was ſo much 
approved abroad, that it was tranſlated by two learned fo- 
Mr. Cornelius Weſterbaen into Low Dutch, and 
riſtopher Wolff into Latin. The ſecond volume Tn By, 
of the cob part of this work W in . and e 
farthet Mr. Lardner proceeded in his defi more he ; 
advanced in eſteem and reputation among hed men of all 
denominations: In 1537, he publiſhed his Counſels of 
Prudence” for the uſe of young people, on account of Which 
he received a complimentary letter from Dr. Secker, - biſhop of 
Oxford. The third and fourth volumes of the ſecond part of 
the © Credibility,” no leſs curious than the preceding, were 
publiſhed” in the years 1738 and 1740. The fifth vo ume m 
1743. To be circumſtantial in the account of all the writings 
which this eminent man produced would greatly exceed the 
limits which our plan preſcribes. It becomes us, however, in 
Juſtice, to ſay, that all are more or leſs of diſtinguiſhed uſeſul- 
neſs and merit. We may in particular recommend to all 
young divines the Supplement to the Credibility,” ” which has 
a place in the collection of treatiſes publiſhed by Pr. Watſon, 
bithop of Llandaff, Notwithſtanding Dr. . 5 s life and _ 
pen were ſo long and ſo uſefully devoted to the public, he never 
received any adequate recompence. The college of Aberdeen 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity, and the 
diploma had the unanimous ſignature of the profeſſors. | But | 
his ſalary as a preacher was inconfidera le, and his works, 
often publiſhed yp, his loſs inſtead of Sein. In the ſummer o 

1768, he was eized with a decline, which: carried him. of 
in a few, weeks at Hawkhurſt, the place of his nativity, and : 
where he had a ſthall patental eſtate: His literary charaQer i is 
before the public, and needs no comment, and he Was ns 
leſs remarkable for His love of truth, his candour, and mo- 
deration, his benevolence, and piety. The whole of bis Works 
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. were publiſhed by Dr. Kip ppis, in eleven large oftayo yolumes, 
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che ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, the © Jewiſh and Heathen Teſli- 
monies,” the tenth his Sermons, and the laſt his TraQts. 
_ LARGILLIERE (NicoLas de), an eminent French 
painter, was born at Paris in 1656, and intended at. farſt for 
commerce; but his father, having taken him on à trading 
voyage to England, found his genius ſolely bent upon paint- 
ing, and placed him under Francis Gobeay, 'a painter of ſome 
note. He ſpent fix years in cloſe application- to his object, 
and then went to London. Here he gained the friendſhip and 
countenance of Sir Peter Lely, who expreſſed much eſteem 
for his works; and he at laſt was ſo far honoured as to be 
made known to king Charles II, for whom he painted ſeveral 
pictures. At his return to Paris, Vander Mulen and Le Brun, 
Having ſeen ſotne of his performances, encouraged him to 
continue in his own. country: they procured him friends by 
their recommendation, ſo that his reputation wa# generally 
ſpread through Paris; and Lewis XIV. fat to him for his 
portrait, as did James II. and his queen. He was acconnted 
to have had a good genivs, to compoſe well, to be correct in 
his deſign, and to diſtribute his draperies judiciouſly : his 
principal excellence, however, conſiſted in his colouring, and 
particularly in portraits, of which the heads and hands were 
| remarkably well executed, with, a light and ſpirited pencil. 
» His tint of colour was clear and freſh ; and, by his manner of 
laying on his colours, without breaking or torturing them, 
they have long retained their original freſhneſs aud beauty. 
The, moſt capital work of this maſter is a grand compoſition, 
repreſenting the crucifixion of Chriſt, He was appointed 
director of the academy, as a public acknowledgement of his 
1 1 „ IH 
LARREY (lsaac vt), born at Lintol near Bolbec. He 
was a Calviniſt, and the rigoor with which that ſe& was 
perſecuted in, France, obliged him to fly to Holland, where 
be was made hiftoriographer to the States. He wrote a 
« Hiſtory of England,” in four volumes, folio... * A Hiſtory 
of Lewis XIV.” in three volumes, quarto; and“ A Hiſtory 
of Auguſtus,“ in octavo. Of theſe works the firſt is ſuperior 
to the reſt, and, hotwithſtanding the various and better 
editions which bave fince appeared, is {till ſought-after on 
account of the portraits with which this edition is adorned. 
Larrey alſo wrote A Hiſtory of the Seven Wiſe Men,“ 
in two volumes, 8vo, with ſeveral other works. He died 
in 1719. 2 , 7 99 8e 
7 LARR UE (MaTTHEW pg), a celebrated French 
Enn was born at Leirac in Germany, in 1619. 
e was eminent as a ſcholar, philoſopher, and divine. He 
printed many works of conſiderable reputation. e f 
; —— — „ SEE ITE >a & df. on Cao le 
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confinement in the chatelet for the ſpace. of five years; but = 


was afterwards. releaſed with a penſion. He 


tranſla 


Pri- f 


deaux's Life of Mahomet into French, and Echard's oman | 
Hiſtory 3 and rote various other works: He died in 1131. 
LASC ARIS. 
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Greek language and polite. Jterators, firſt at; Milan, and ior 
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afterwards" biſhop of Veſprim in Hungary; but elbe tos 
dignities did not hinder him from declaring Himſelf openy 


_ of the reformed religion. | This charge ſoon brought upon 

din e ſentence of hereſy, of which he complained to the 
king of Poland, alleging that he had been condemned with- 
out a ſufficient hearing: but this appeal to - higgnative prince 


roved of no avail, and he was ſoon obliged to quit Hungary. 


fi this exigence he retired, 1542, to Embden in Eaſt-Frieſ- 
land, and was made miniſter of a church in that town. 
After he had reſided almoſt ten years in Eaſt-Frieſland, not 
caring to venture into Germany, by reaſon of the War of 
Smalcalde, he reſolved to go to England, having received an 
invitation thither from archbiſhop Cranmer. He arrived 
there at the time when the publication of the Interim drove 
the Proteſtants into ſuch places as would grant them a tolera- 
tion; and ſuch they found in Eagland, where they had 
ſeveral privileges granted them by Edward VI. Three hun- 
dred and eighty were naturalized, and erected into a corpe 
body, which was governed by its own laws, and allowed. its 
own'form of religious worſhip, without being ſubject to the 
Engliſh liturgy. A church in London was alſo granted to 
them, with the revenues belonging to it, for the ſubſiſtence of 
their miniſters, who were either expreſsly nominated, or at 
leaſt approved, by the king; his majeſty alſo fixing: the 
preciſe number of them. According to this regulation, there 
were four miniſtets, and a ſuperintendant; which poſt was 
held by Laſki, who, in the letters patent, is called a perſon 
of illuſtrious birth, of ſingular probity, and great learning. 
In the midſt of theſe favours, he was imprudent enough to 
write a book againſt the ceremonies of 'the | Engliſh church, 
and particularly againſt the habits of the biſhops and preſby- 
ters, and receiving the euchariſt kneeling. ' ef | 


* 
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However, this book made no noiſe; and Lafki; with bis 
company, lived undiſturbed till the death of king Edward; 


but, upon the acceſſion of Mary, in 1553, they were 
all ſent away. De Laſki embarked in September, with many 
of his ſociety, and all his colleagues, except two, who ſtayed 
in England concealed, together with the reſt of the German 
Proteſtants, who'were ſtripped of their churches, and had all 
their privileges taken away. N arrived on the coaſt of 
Denmark, in the beginning of a ſevere winter; but,” being 
known. to embrace the doctrine of the reformed: chuch of 
Switzerland, they were not ſuffered to diſembark, or to be at 
anchor more than two days, without daring to put their wives 
and children on ſhore. e- ee, treated in the ſame inhoſ- 
pitable manner at Lubec, at Wiſmar, and Hamburgh, ſo that 
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he wrote an apoldgetical letter to Sigiſmond king 
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oneſt parents at Tireaden in Car Wer where big 
ther, though-he had. no land of bis Kb tg Ne . 

and induſtry, and the advantage Ha good 
bawily of fix daughters beſides this ſon. 1 6 one of his court 
rmons, in in Edward's time, Latim ry inveighing againſt the 


nobility and gentry, and ſpeaking of the moderation: of land. 


rds a few. years before, and the plenty in which. their tenants 
ived, tells bis audience, in his familiar by that, upon a farm 
four pounds à year, at the utmoſt, his father tilled as much 
ground as kept half a dozen men; that he had it ſtocked with 
a hundred 57. and , ; that he found the king a man 
and horſe, himſelf remembering to have buckled on his father's 
Harneſs, When he went to Black-heath ; that he gave his 
daughters, five pounds a-piece at marriage ; that be. li ned, hoſpi. 
tably among his neighbours, and was not backward in is alms 
to the poor. He was born 1 in the farm-houſe about 1470; 
„being put to a grammar-ſchool, he took learning 10 well, 
hat it was ; deterrained to breed him to the church. | ich this 
view, he was ſent to Cambridge, where, at the uſual time, be 
took the degrees in a entering into prieſt's orders, be- 
haved with phe le 7 warmth in defence of popery, 
the eſtabliſhed. religion. He was violent againſt the Ea 
which had lately 7 themſelves in England 3 
teachers of them wit 
and 9 15 mk, the reformers... If any read lectures inthe 
1 Latimer was ſgre to be there to fare out the ſcholars ; 
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piſm; every new opinion was watched 
Latimer ſpon | ved how obnoxious he had 
Nes bin 1 0 on 165 a preac er of emi inence, the ortho- 
| Bb ap; ip oppoſe him openly. This 
| 57 55 5 ngham, f of Ne Black- 
Friers, who — in Hh on 1 a 11 2 undays after; and, 
with great pomp and prolixiy, thewed the dangerous t ndeney 
of Latimer s opinions; particularly inveighing againſt his 
beretical notions of baving the ſcriptures in nghſh. The 
proteſtant party, nevertheleſs,. of which Bilticy and Latimer 
were the ds, continued to gain zround ; and great was 
the alatm of the orthodox e ergy. of * which ſome were 
the heads. of colleges, and Une part of” the univerſity, 
Frequent conv6cations were held, tutors were admonithed to 
have a ſtrict exe over 9 pupils, and acaqemical cenſures of 
all kinds were inflicted· But academical cenſures were found 
inſufficient. | Lane, continued to preach, and- hereſy to 
oe The ads of the 157 party applied | to the biſhop of | 
y, their dioceſan ; but thatprelate was not a man for their 
; he. Was 2. papiſt indeed, but moderate. He, how- 
9 came to ee amn the ſtate of religion, _ f 
at their intreaty, preached againſt the heretics; but he would . 
nothing farther 3. only indeed he filenced Mr. Latimer, 

But this gave no check t to the reformers; for there Eidbbaed 

245 tige to be 2 toteſtant prior in Cambridge, Dr. 

Barnes, of the 175 Ha ers, Who, hayjpg a monäſtery ex- 1 
M from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and being a great admirer 1 
| r. boldly licenſed; him to preach there. | 9 8 his | 

ny followed, him; Fang the late oppoſition having Cob ly ex-. 
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his divorce' ended in a regular way at Rome, he wits" Erefol 
to obſerve all forms of chi with 'the'pope.” "The cardinal 
therefore erected à Curt, cbnfſiſting of biſhops and canoniſts, 
to put the laws in executions againſt _ hereſy : of this court 
Tunſtal was made president; and Bilney, Latimer, and 
others, were called before him. Bilney was confidered as the 
herefiarch, and againſt him En Bog rigour” of the” court 
was levelled ; and they ſucceeded fb far that he was prevailed 
vpon to recant : accordingly he bore his fagyat, and" was di- 
miſſed. As for Mr. Latimer, and the reſt, they had eafier 
terms: Tonſtal omitted no opportunities of ſhewing mercy ; 
and the heretics, upon their diſmiffion, returned to Cam- 
bridge, where they were received with open arms by their 
friends. Amidft this mutual joy, Bilney alone ſeemed un - 
affected; he ſhunned the fight of his acquaintance, and 
received their congratulations with confuſion and hluſhes. 
In ſhort, he was ſtruck 1 8 remotſe for what be had done, 
grew melancholy, and, after leading an aſcetie liſt for threo 
years, reſolved to expiate his ahjuration by death, In this 
reſolution he went to N Wnt the place of his emp © and, 
reaching publicly againſt popery, he was apprebended b 
ps of the bio o Wer, ch, and, after tying s WHIT 02 
county gaol, was executed in that EN ent IO ORs 
His ſufferings, far from ſhocking the reformation at Cam- 
bridge, inſpired the leaders of it with new courage. Latimer 
began now to exert” himſelf more than he had yet" done; 
and ſucceeded to that credit with his party, which Bilney/had 
ſo long ſupported. Among other inſtances” of his zeal and 
reſolution in this cauſe, he gave one very remarkable: he bad 
the covrage to write to the king 4 N a proclamation then 
{ publiſhed, forbidding the uſe of the Bible in Engliſh. He 
ad preached before his majeſty once or twice'at Windſor, and 
had been noticed by him in a more affable manner than that 
monarch uſually indulged towards his ſubje&ts. But, what- 
ever hopes of preferment his ſqvereign's favour might have 
raiſed in him, he choſe to put all to the hazard rather than 
omit what he thought his duty. He was generally confidered 
as one of the moſt eminent who favoured: proteſtantiſm, and 
therefore thought it became him to he one of the moſt forward 
in oppoſing popery. His letter is the picture of an boneſt and 
fincere heart: it was chiefly intended to point out to the king 
the bad intention of the biſhops in procuring the proclamation, 
and concludes in theſe terms: Accept,” gracious ſovereign, 
without diſpleaſure, what T have written; I thought it my 
duty to mention theſe things to your . No perſonal 
quarrel, as God ſhall judge me, have 1 with any man; I 
Wanted only to induce your majeſty to conſider well * 


4 


counſrl. Indeed, great prince many of them, or they are 
much Nandereg, have very private ends. God 

majeſty may ſee through all the * of eyil men, and be i 
all things equal to the high office with which you are intruſted. 
wk Ts Xi gracious king, remember yourſelf, have pity upon 
your on ſoul, and think that the day is at hand, 'when'you- 
mall give account of yout office, and of the blood that hath 
been ſhed by your ſword: in the which day, that your grace 
may ſtand ftedfaſtly,” and not be aſtiamed, but be clear and 


ready in your reckoning, and have your pardon ſealed with 


the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which alone ſerveth at that 
day, is my daily prayer to him who ſuffered death for bur ſins. 
The ſpirit of God preſerve yu“ 
Though the influence of the popiſh party then prevailed ſo 
far, that this letter produced no effect; yet the king, no way 
diſpleaſed, received it not only with temper, but with con- 


cenſion, graciouſly thanking him for his well intended 
advice. The king loved ſincerity and 'openneſs ; and Lati- 


mer's plain and ſimple manner had before made a favourable 
impreſſion upon him, which this letter contributed not a little 
to ſtrengthen; and the part he ated in promoting the'eſta- 
bliſhment of the king's ſypremacy, in 1535, riveted him in 
the royal favour. Dr. Butts, the king's phyfician, being 
ſent to Cambridge on that /occafion, began immediately to 
pay his court to the proteſtant party, from whom the king 


expected moſt unanimity in his favour.” Among the firſt, he 


made his application to Latimer, as a perſon moſt INﬀkely to 
ſerve him; begging that he would collect the opinions of his 
friends in the caſe, and do his utmoſt to bring over thoſe of 
moſt eminence, who were ſtill inclined to the papacy, / Lati- 
mer, being a thorough friend to the cauſe he was to ſolicit, 
undertook it with his uſual zeal, and diſcharged himſelf fo 
much to the ſatisfaction of the doctor, that, when that 
gentleman returned to court, he took Latimer along with 
him. ee FWnnge We In? Tn 8 A EMEA ie 10 


About this time a perſon was riſing into power, who be- 


came his chief friend and patron: The lord Cromwell, who, 


beirſg a friend to the wal oy encouraged of courſe 


fuch churchmen as inelined towards it. Among theſe was 
Latimer, for whom his patron very ſbon' obtained à benefice 
in Wiltſhire; thither he reſolved,” as ſoon as poſſible, to repair, 
and keep a conſtant reſidence.” His friend, Dr. Butts; ſur- 
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dhis only us ui earneſt'sf his future favours, and wilt certainly 
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of petſons yon have about you, and the ends for which they 


peg at tis reſolution," did what he could to diſſuade him 
rom it: “ You are deferting,” fad he, «the faireſt opportu- 
nities of making your fortune: the prime "miniſter "intends 
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courts to conſider them as whoſeem 
3 +. whe) r wy Nord gon. at, a0 abſent N Rand 
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arguments. had no weight. 265 52 the ily tired ofthe 
court; and, Jean & 1 raſe⸗ aberefore, J an dlately 
pon the duties mem 85 Nor was. — 550 
in Þ Is Nene throughout — county, 
whore he ab of j ral care moſt neglected, haying 
for that purpoſe gbtained. 3 licence from the univerſity 


f Cambridge. . As his manner of preaching was very popu- 
n,thoſe times, dhe pulpits every where were gladly opened 


E. ü and at Briſtol, where he often pre ached, he was 


goumenanced by ther ce Pat this * was too 


be for the e . h uffer, and their oppoſition 
he may 


rſt, broke out at Briſtol or had appointed him to 
preach there on ane lay. Public notice had been given, 
and all people were: pleaſed ;, when, ſuddenly, there came out 
an order from the biſhop, Beens any one 309 pres h there 
ithout licence, Tue; clerg 'Y 0 the place waited upon 
tuner, informed him of the 
had no ſuch licence, were extremely ſorxy chat they were 


thus deprived of the pleaſure of hearing him. Latimer re- 


(Find theje compliment with a ſmile; for he had been, AP; 
f the affair, and knew. that theſe very perſons h 

Rn to. the biſhop againſt him. Their o Fog — 

more public and avowed ; the pulpits were uſ:d to ſpre Ta 

invectives againſt him; and ſuch-liberties were taken wi 


charaQer, that he thought it neceſſary to juſtify VA Ae: | 


cordingly, he called upon his maligners to accu 
the mayor of Briſtol ; and, with all men af ps le he mas 
juſtified ; for, when the parties were convened, and the ac 


An pr. ced, nothing appeared againft him; but 5 | 


_ whole accuſatign was leſt to 6 pon the. uncertain, Frigancs 
of hearſay information. 171 
His enemies. bowever; Were not thus filenced, | The p 
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conſiſted 2 gener al t 

headed by f. = oh divines of more eminence, | Theſe perſpns, 

2 mature deliberation, drew up atzieles againſt him, ex: 
chiefly from cis fermqns;' in which be was chal 

ih peaking lightly. of che worſhip of ſaints. with 


re was no material fire in hell z, and that he would ther 
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pilh'clergy, who Would u 


fail to a in his abſence Wy he 530 kicherto de Wo On his 
arrival at London, he fe found a court e £7 1 


read to receive ien; Ne inſtead” 
be expected, about 5 
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ſays he, r. 1 o be hard vp pon ou; we: miſs 
for the preſent ; 3. a Copy 'of whe a ticles, . 


carefully; and God grant that, at — next 1 
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ſucceeding meetings the ſame ſcene was aQed- over 
He continued inflexible, and Bay "continued" to diſtreſs 
Three times eyery w ek 'th ly ſent for A 


tions, or to teazg 5 at lengt 


rag out,” ſays he, **.to be examined” in the ſame cham- 
ber as before; bar, at this time It as tnewhat alte fed: for, 
whereas before there ig a fire | gs 8 8 fe: the firs 
was take „and an arras hang Oer the chimne 

and cb le oy oe near. the © Ty, ed. There ry 
among theſe "Es that examined me One With whom 
| haye been yery familiar, and. whom 1 cook for my 
great friend, an aged wan; be ſat next the t ble- end. 
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Thus the biſhops continued their proſecution, till their 
ſchemes were fruſtrated by an unexpected hand; for, the king, 
being informed, moſt vrobably by lord Cromwell's means, of 
Latimer's ill- uſage, interpoſed in his belialf, and reſcued him 
out of their hands. A figure of ſo much ſimplicity, and ſuch 
an apoſtolic appearance as his at court, did not fail to ſtrike 
Anne Boleyn, who mentioned him to her friends, as a perſon, 
In her opinion, well qualified to forward the Reformation, the 
principles of which ſhe had imbibed from her youth. Crom- 
well raiſed our preacher till higher in her eſteem; and they 
both joined in an earneſt recommendation of him for a biſhopric 
to the king, who did not want much ſolicitation in his fayour. 
It happened, that the ſees, of W orceſter and Saliſbury were at 
that time vacant, by the deprivation of Ghinuccii and Cam- 
pegio, two Italian biſhops, who fell under the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, upon his rupture with Rome. The former of theſe 
was offered to Latimer; and, as this promotion came unex- 
pectedly to him, he looked upon it as the work of Providence, 
and accepted it without much perſuaſion. All hiftorians 
mention-him as a perſon remarkably zealous in the diſcharge of 
His new office; and tell us, that, in oyerlooking the clergy of 
his dioceſe, he was uncommonly active, warm, and reſolute, 
and prefided in his eccleſiaſtical court in the fame fpirit, Thus 
far he could act with authority; but in other things he found 
himſelf under difficulties. The popiſh ceremonies gave him 
great offence ; yet he neither durk, in times ſo dangerous and 
unſettled, lay them entirely aſide; nor, on the other hand, 
was he willing entirely to retain them. In this dilemma 
his addreſs was admirable : he inquired into their origin; and 
when he found any of them derived from a good meaning, 
he inculcated their original, though itſelf a corruption, in the 
room of a more corrupt practice. Thus he put the people in 
mind, when holy bread and water were diſtributed, that theſe 
elements, which had long been thought endowed with-a kind 
of magical influence, were nothing more than appentages to 
the two ſacraments of the Lord's - ſupper and baptiſm : the 
former, he ſaid, reminded ns of Chriſt's death; and the latter 
was only a ſimple repreſentation of being purified from ſin. 
By thus reducing popery to its principles, he improved, in 
ſome meaſure, à bad ſtock, by lopping from it a few fruitleſs 
e ,, d el ” S 
While his endeayours to reform were theſe in his dioceſe, 
he was called upon to exert them in a more public manner, 
by a ſummons to parliament and convocation in 1536. This 
ſeſſion was thought a criſis by the Proteſtant party, at the 
head of which ſtood the lofd Cromwell, whoſe favour with 
the king was now in its meridian. Next to- him in power 
take was 


— 
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was Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, after whom the 
biſhop of Worceſter was the moſt conſiderable man of the 
party; to whom were added the biſhops of Ely, Rocheſter, 
Fereford, Saliſbury, and St. David's. On the other hand, 
the popiſh party was headed by Lee, archbiſhop of York, 
Gardiner, Stokefley, and Tunſtal, biſhops of Wincheſter, 
London, and Durham. The convocation was opened as uſual 
by a ſermon, or rather an oration, ſpoken, at the appointment 


of Cranmer, by the biſhop of. Worceſter, whoſe eloquence 


was at this time every where famous. Many warm debates 


paſſed in this —_ the reſult whereof was, that four 


ſacraments out of the ſeven were concluded to be infignificant : 
but, as the biſhop of Wincheſter made no figure in them, for 


debating was not his talent, it is beſide our purpoſe to enter 
into a detail of what was done it it. Many alterations were 


made in favour of the reformation; and, a few months after, 
in 1537, the Bible was tranſlated into Engliſh, and'recom- 


mended to general peruſal.” | 5 
Mean while the biſhop of Worceſter, highly ſatisfied with 


the proſpect of the times, repaired to his dioceſe, having made 
a longer ſtay in London than was abſolutely neceſſary. He 


had no talents for ſtate affairs, and therefore meddled not 
with them? His whole ambition was to diſcharge the paſtoral 
functions of a biſhop, neither aiming to diſplay the abilities of 
a ſtateſman, nor thoſe of a courtier. Gardiner, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was Juſt returned from Germany, having ſuc- 
ceſsfully negotiated ſome commiſſions, which the king had 
greatly at heart; and, in 1539, a parliament was called, to 
confirm the ſeizure and ſurrendry of the monaſteries, when 
that ſubtle miniſter took his opportunity, and ſucceeded in pre- 
vailing 'upon his majeſty to do ſomething towards reſtoring 
the old religion, as being moſt advantageous for his views in 
the preſent fituation of Europe. In this parliament paſſed the 
famous act, as it was called, of the ſix articles, which was no 
ſooner publiſhed than it gave an univerſal alarm to all the 


favourets. of the Reformation; and, as the biſhop of Worceſter 


could not give his vote for the act, he thought it wrong to 
hold any office. He therefore reſigned his bilhopric, and re- 
tired into the country; where he refided during the heat of 
that perſecution which followed upon this act, and thought of 
nothing for the remainder of his days but a ſequeſtered life. 
He knew the ſtorm which was up could not ſoon be appeaſed, 
and he had no inclination to truſt himſalf in it. But, in the 
midſt of his ſecurity, an unhappy accident carried him again. 
jnto the tempeſtuous. weather that was abroad: he received a 
bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and the contuſion was ſo danger- 
ous, that he was obliged to ſeck out, for better aſſiſtance ** 


1 


nor fuffer his friends to make any, for his reſtorati- 
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rded. With this view be Fe aired to don, 
e be Nie e Fuſe to ſe e 1 55 fa of 25 the 
ford Cromwell; a 08 of which he was. Toon. made ſenſible, 
diner's ante quickly found him out ; and ſomething, 
hl DAT Lag ſomewhere heard bin "Fay againſt the 1 
being alleged againſt him, he was ſent to the Per, 
pe Without any judicial examination,! : ſuffered; through 
ne pretence' or another, a cruel impriſonment fe or the re- 
mining fix years of king Henry's reign. 
Imimediately upon the acceſhon of Edward \ VI. be and all 
ts, who were impriſoned in the ſame cauſe, were ſet at 
Iberty; and Latimer, whoſe old friends were now in power, 
as received by them with every matk of affeQtion. He would 
ol found no difficulty 155 by fefng Heath, ir in every bs pet 
an 1 man, erb to his biſhopric : 155 
be had other —. 7 20 Gould neither make ſuit N 


oh. How- 
ever,” this was done by the parliament, Who, after . ettling the 
national concerns, ſent up an addreſs to the protector to re- 
ſtore him: and the Er was very well i f 
ſed tlie reſumption.to Latimer ; but Latimer perſevered in 
nepative, alleging his great age, and the claim be had 
from thence to à private life. Having thus rid himſelf of all 
incumbrance, he accepted an invitation 1 Cranmer, and 
took up his reſidence at Lambeth, where he led a yery retired 
life, being chief y employed 1 in hearing the complaints and re- 
dre ſſing the Mie of 99 poor people. | And, indeed, his 


character for ſervices af kl 2 Ki d 115 ſo. uniyerſally known, 


that ſtrangers from every England would reſort to him, 


ſo that he had as cone wy as a miniſter of ſtate. In 


theſe employments he "foent more than two years, interfering 
as little as ofible i in any public e ; only he aſſiſted 
the Rog in compofing the homilies, which were {ct 
forth by authority 1 in the firſt year of king Edward; he was 
alſo appointed to preach the Lent: ſermons before his majeſty, 


which offices he performed during the firſt three years of his 


reign. As to bs rmons, which are ſill extant, they are, 
indeed, far enough | rom being exact eces of compoſition 
yet, his firplicity and low familiarity, his humour and gibing 
drollety, were well ada ted to the times and bis oratory, ac- 
cording to the mode of As uence at Tor Bo was exceedingly 
popular. His. action in ad of. | preaching too were very 


| affecting; and no wonder, for he poke im OY: from ho 


heart. Bis abilities, bowever, i #5 oratos „made only the 


inferior part Li bis charater as a A lat particularly 
recommends him 18, that 5 W W cal which he 
n in the cauſe of truth, 4 | 
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death 3; gh duke of L * ex ſees to have, retirec 
into the country, any the king's licence as. . 
general preacher, i in thoſe parts 1 he thought his lab 
might be moſt ſerviceable, He was thus employes during 


remainder of that reign. and continued in the ſame courſe, * 
for a ſhort time, in the beginning, of the. 15 Ln 8272 ſoon 
as the introduction of popery was reſolved on, the firſt ſtep 
towards it was. the N 


ition of all preaching n if, t 
kin gdom, and a licenſing only of ſuch yg. known to be 9977 
be inclined ; accordingly, a ſtrict inquiry was made after 
the more forward and popylar preachers ; 7 many of them 
were taken into ed, The biſhop -of Wincheſte 3 Who was 
now prime miniſter, baving proſcribed, Larimer from Ne 
firſt, ſent a meſlage to cite him before the council. He 
notice of this deſign; ſome hours before the n 
arcival, but made no uſe of the intelligence. The meſſenger 
found him equipped for his journey: at which expreſſing 1 — | 
Land Latimer told him, that he was as ready to attend oe to 
ondon, thus called upon to anſwer, for his faith, as he et 
was to take any journey in his life; and that he doubted not »$ 
but God, who. had enabled him to ſtand before two . 
would enable him to. ſtand before a third. The melt 
then acquainting him that he had no orders to ſeize bis — og 
delivered a letter, and departed, Latimer, however, opening 
the letter, and finding it contain a citation from the council, 
reſolved. to obey it. He ſet out therefore immediately; and, 
as he paſſed through Smithfield, where heretics were uſually. . 
burnt, he ſaid chearfully, * This plaee hath long groaned 
or me.“ The next morning he waited upon the council, 
who, having loaded him with Man. ſevere reproaches, ot 
him to the 5 Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoner 
in the ſame cauſe with Latimer; and, when it was reſolved ta 
have à public diſputation at Oxford, between the moſt eminenz 
of the popiſ * proteſtant divines, theſe three were appointed oe 
to manage the diſpute on the part af the proteſtants. Accor 
ingly, they were taken out of the Tower, and ſent to F 3 
where they were cloſely. confined i in the common; priſon, and 
might eafily imagine how, free the, diſputation was likely to be, 
when they foun themſelves denied the uſe even of books, 


an 4 Ai 11 PZ Fr 
1 has Aae a conference, afterwards p put into wxiti "4 
which was. held at, this time between Ridley and e | 
which ſets our apthor's temper in a ſtrong light. The e a 
biſhops are repre, elented fi fitting, in their priſon, ruminatiog 
upon the ſolemn Preparations, then niaking for their: vin, | 
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of which, probably, they were now firſt informed. % The 


time,” ſaid Ridley, is now come; we are now called upon, 
either to deny our faith, or to : ſuffer death in its defence. 
You, Mr. Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chriſt, and have 
frequently withſtood the fear of death; whereas I am raw in 
the ſervice and unexpetienced With this preface he intro- 
duces a requeſt, that Latimer, whom he calls his father,” 
would hear him propoſe ſuch arguments 'as he thinks it moſt 
likely his adverſaries would urge againſt him, and affiſt him 
in providing proper gnſwers to them. To this Latimer, in 
his uſual ſtrain of good humour, replied, that he fancied 
the good biſhop was treating him, as he remembered Mr. 
Bilney uſed formerly todo; who, when he wanted to teach 
him, would always do it under colour of being taught him- 
ſelf. ' But, in the preſent caſe,” ſaid he, my lord, I am 
determined to give them very little trouble: -I ſhall juſt offer 
them a plain account of my faith, and ſhall ſay very little 
more; for I know any thing more will be to no purpoſe.” 
However, he anſweted their queſtions, as far as civility re- 
_ quired; and in theſe anſwers, it is obſervable, he managed 
the argument much better than either Ridley or Cranmer ; 
* who, when they were preſſed, in defence of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, with ſome paſſages from the fathers, inſtead of diſavow- 
ing an inſufficient authority, weakly defended a good cavſe by 
evaſions and diſtinctions, after the manner of ſchoolmen. 
- Whereas, when the ſame proofs were multiplied upon Lati- | 
mer, he told them plainly, that . ſuch proofs had no weight | 
with him ; that the fathers, no doubt, were often deceived ; | 
and that he never depended upon them, but when they depend- 
ed upon ſcripture.” * Then you are not of St. Chryſoſtom's : 
faith,” replied they, nor of St. Auſtin's ?”? „ have told 
23 ſays Latimer, 1 am not, except they bring ſcripture f 
r what they ſay.” The difpute being ended, ſentence i 
was paſſed upon him; and he and Ridley were burnt at t 
Oxford. This was in 1554. Such was the life of Hugh v 
Latimer, one of the leaders of that glorious atmy of martyrs, f 
who introduced the Reformation in England. He was not a 
, eſteemed a very learned man, for he cultivated only uſeful p. 
3 and that, he thought, lay in a. very narrow com- If 
paſs. He never engaged in worldly affairs, thinking that a ol 
| 1 ought 6: ef F bay in his profeſſion. K 
Thus he lived, rather a good than what the world calls 2 w 
great man. e as b eee e e 
- LAUD (WILIAM ), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſon vp 
of William Laud, a clothier, of Reading, in Berkſhire, by 
Lucy his wife, widow of John Robinſon, of che fame place, of 
and ler to Sir William" Webbe, «ferwads lord-wayor of MY 
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London. He was born at Reading, Oct. 7, 1573, and edu - 
cated at the free · ſchool there, till July, 1589; when, removing 
to St. John's College, in Oxford, he became a ſcholar of the 
houſe in 1590; and fellow in 1593. He took the degree 'of 
A. B. in 1594, and that of maſter. in 1598; being eſteemed} 
at this time, it is ſaid, a very forward, confident, and zealous, 
eee He was this year choſen grammar- lecturer; and, 
ing ordained prieſt in 1601, read, the following year, a 
divinity- lecture in his college, which was then maintained by 
Mrs. Maye. In ſome of theſe chapel · exerciſes he ang, 
' againſt the Puritans, the perpetual viſibility of the church of 
Rome till the Reformation; by which he incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of Dr. Abbot, then vice- chancellor of the univerſity. 
In 1603, Laud was one of the proctors, and the ſame year 
became chaplain to Charles Blount, earl of Devonſhire, 
whom he inconſiderately married, Dec. 26, 1605, to Pe- 
nelope, then wife of Robert lord Rich; an affair that expoſed, 
him afterwards to much cenſure, and created him great 
uneaſineſs: in reality, it made ſo deep an impreſſion upon 
him, that he ever after kept that day as a day of faſting and 
humiliation [B]. TTY TOE LE, net, PL TGTL ny. : 
He proceeded B. D. July 6, 1604. In his exerciſe, for 
this degree he maintained theſe two points: the neceſſity of, 
baptiſm; and that there could be no true church without 
dioceſan bilhops. Theſe were levelled alſo againſt the Puxi- 
tans, and he was rallied by the divinity-profeſſor. He like-, +» 
wiſe gave farther offence to the Calviniſts, by a ſermon 
preached before the univerſity in 1606; inſomuch, that it 
was made an hereſy for any to be ſeen in his company, and 
a miſpriſion of hereſy, to give him a civil ſalutation. How-: 
ever, his learning, parts, and principles, procured him ſome... 
friends. His firſt preferment was the vicarage of Stanford; 
in Northamptonſhire, in 1607; and, in 1608, he obtained 
the advowſon of North Kilworth, in Leiceſterſhire. He 
was no. ſooner inveſted in theſe livings, but he put the par- 
ſonage-houſes in good repair, and gave twelve poor people 
a conſtant allowance out of them, which was his conſtant 


* 


practice in all his ſubſequent preſerments. This ſame. year, 
he commenced D. D. and was made chaplain to Neile, [if way 
of Rocheſter; to be near his patron, he exchanged North, 
Kilworth for the rectory of Weſt Tilbury, in into 
which he was inducted in 1609. The following year, the 
diſhop gave him the living of Cuckſtone, in Kent, where 
n pon be reſigned his fellowſhip, leſt Oxford, and ſettled ar, - 
y ö R 
„ 
Jclded to the inſtances of his patrou, Jawfully remarry. rx. 
Xi | Cuckſtone; 
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euexkſtone; but; the Siſdattibets of that plate beiin 
Fim into an agüe, he exchanged it ſ6on after for'? 
benefice of lefs value; but in a better air, © 

Dec. 1616, Dr. Buckeridge,' prefident of St. John 8. 
being promoted to the ſee of Rocheſter, Abbot, newly wade 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, retaining forme grudge againſt 
Laud, complained of him to the 1 llelmere, 
chancellor of the univerſity; | alleging, that he was at leaſt 
a Papiſt i in his heart, and cordially * i&ted to Popery. The 


g flirown 
Norton, a 


complaint was ſoppoſed to be made, in order to prevent his 


ſucceeding Backeridge in the prefideritſhip of his college; 
and, the lord-chancellor carrying it to the king, all his credit, 
intereſt, and advancement, would probably have been deftroy- 
ed thereby, had not his immovable friend biſhop Neil 
effaced thoſe ill impreſſions. He was therefore elected pre- 
fident, May 10, 1611, though then fick in London, and 
unable either to make intereſt in perſon,” or by writing to his 
friends; and the king, not only confirmed his election, but, 
28 4 farther token of his favour, made him one of his chap- 
lains, upon the recommendation of biſhop Neile. Our am- 
bitjous — aſpiring doctor, haying thus ſet foot within the 
court, flattered himſelf with hopes of great and immediate 
preferment; but, abp. Abbot ſtanding always in bis way, 
no preferment came; ſo that, after three years fruitleſs 
waiting, he was upon the point of leaving the c urt, and 
retiring wholly to his coll onal his friend and patron 
Neile, newly franflites to Lincoln, prevailed with” him to 
| Ty one year longer. Mean while, t6 keep up his ſpirits, 
e biſhop gave him à prebend in the init of Lincoln, 
in 16 143 and the atchdeaconry of Hiintltigdon, WE ein 


Upon tie Merd-ehben seller Enefmere-e Helles in 1616, 
Laud- $ intereſt began to riſe at court; ſo that, in November 
that yet; the King gave him the ( anery of Glouceſter; and, 
as 4 farther inftance of his being in fayout, he was pitched 
on to attend the king in his journey to Scotland, in 167). 
Some royal directions Were, by his pfocurement, ſent to 
Oxford, or the better governinent of the utiverſity, - before 
he ſet out on that journey; the deſign whereof way to bring 
the church of Scbtland to àn uniſormity: with that of England; 
4 favourite 1 der and other divines: But the Scots 
were Scots, as H refſes it; and reſslvefl to their 
2 Aae xs bt. the conſequence; 0 f lat the 

2 nothing by: that chargeabls joorney; dut the 
4 le 


f his commands, and a co "Auk of his authority. 


25 in his fetutn from Scorland, Kuß. 2, 1615," Was in- 
Red | 0 | the reQory : of Ibſtock, in Lei Ire; and, 


Jan. 
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Jan. 225 1620 · 1, inſtalled into a prebend of Weſtminſter. About 
the ſame time, there was a general expectation at court; that 
the deanery of that church would have been conferred; upon 
him; but Dr. Williams, then dean, wanting to keep it in 
commendam with the biſhopric of Eincoln, to which he wat 
promoted, got Laud put off with the biſhopric of St. David's. 
The day before his conſecration, he reſigned the prefidentſhip 
of St. John's, in obedience to the college- ſtatute; but was 
permitted to keep his prebend of Weſtminſter in commendam, 


through the lord-keeper Williams's intereſt, who, about a 5 
year after, gave him a living of about 120l. a year, in the 


dioceſe of St. David's, to help his revenue: and, in January 
1620, the king gave him alſo the reQory of Creeke, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. The preachers of thoſe times meddling with 
the rines of predeſtination and election, and with tlie 
royal prerogative, more than was agreeable to the court, the 


king publiſhed, Aug. 1622, directions concerning: p 


bed, Aug. | e. preachers 
and preaching, in which Laud was ſaid to have a hand; and 
which, being aimed at the Puritans and lecturers, occaſioned 
great clamours among them. This year alſo, our prelate 
held his famous conference with Fiſher the Jeſuit, before the 
marquis of Buckingham and his mother, in order to confirm 
them both in the Proteſtant religion, wherein they were 
then wayering. The conference was printed in 1644, and 
brought an intimate acquaintance between him and the 
marquis, whoſe ſpecial favourite he became at this time, and 


to whom he is charged with making himſeif too ſubſervient: 


it is certain, this minion left him his agent at court, when he 
went with the prince to Madrid, and frequently thence corre- 
ſponde vit hi. l f e to, 
About Oct. 1623, the lord-keeper Williams's jealouſy of 
him, as a rival in the duke of Buckingham's favour, and 
miſunderſtandings or miſrepreſentations on both ſides from 
tale · bearers and buſy- bodies, occaſioned ſuch violent quarrels 
and enmity between theſe two prelates as were attended with 
the worſt conſequences. Archbiſhop Abbot alſo, refolving to 


keep Land down as long as he could, left him out of the high - 


commiſſion, of which he complained to the duke of Backing: 
ham, Nov. 1624, and then was put into the commiſſion : 
however, he oppoſed the deſign formed by the duke of ap- 
propriating the endowment of the Charter- houſe to the 


maintenance of an army, under pretence of its being for e 


king's advantage, and the eaſe of the ſubject. December, this 
year, he preſented to the dyke a tract, drawn up at his reguell, 
under ten heads, about doctrinal Puritaniſm. He correſſ 
alſo with him, during his abſence in France, about Chales . 
the Firſt's marriage with the princeſs Hentiettn- Marias g 


242 AUD. 
mat prince, ſoon after his acceſlion to. the throne, wanting 


to regulate the number of his chaplains, and to know the 
Tomes and qualifications of the moſt eminent-divines in 


ngdom, our biſhop was ordered to draw a liſt of them, 
which he diſtinguiſhed by the letter O for 9 mu 
for Putitans. At Charles? $ coronation, Feb. 2, 1 


officiated as dean of Weſtminſter, in the room: of. Willem, 


then in diſgrace; and was charged with r e coronation- 


oath, but without any good foundation. In 1626,” be was 


tranſlated from St. David's to Bath and Wells; and, in 1628, to 
London. The king having appointed him dean of his chapel- 
royal in 1626, and taken him into the privy-council.i in 1627, 
he was likewiſe in the commiſſion for exerciſing archiepiſcopal 
Juriſdiction. during Abbot's ſequeſtration. In the third par- 
hament of king Charles, which met March 17, 162), be 
was voted a favourer of the Arminians, and one juſtly 
fuſpected to be unſound in his opinions that way: according- 
ly, his name was inſerted as ſuch. in the commons remon- 
ſtrance; and, becauſe he was thought to be the maker of the 
3 ſpeeches, and of the duke of Buckingham's anſwer to 
his impeachment, &c. it raiſed a very great clamour againſt 
him, and ſo expoſed him to popular rage, that his life was 
_ threatened [cl. About the ſame time, he was: put into an 
ungracious office; namely, in a commiſſion for. raifing moneys 
by impoſitions, which e dete Nr, New. but it ſeems 
never to have been executed. 
. Amidſt, all the employments, bis care did not lacken 
towards the place of his education, the univerſity of Oxford. 
In order to ſtop and rectify the factious and tumultuary manner 
of electing proctors, he fixed them to the ſeveral colleges by 
rotation, and cauſed to be put into order the broken, jarring, 
and imperfect ſtatutes of that univerſity, which had lain 
confuſed ſome hundreds of years. April 1630, he was elected 
their chancellor; and he made it his buſineſs, the reſt: of his 
life, to adorn the univerſity with buildings, and to enrich it 
with books and MSS. In the firſt deſign, he began with bis 
own. college, St. John's, where he built the inner quadrangle 
( part of the South fide of it, which was the old li- 
ma” in a ſolid and elegant manner: the. firſt ſtone of this 
defign was laid in 1631: he gave alſo ſeveral MSS. to the 


| Ubrary, and Fool. by will to the college. In the next place, 


he erected that elegant pile of building at the Weſt- end of 


- fe] A paper was found in the deam's the world, &c. And affure thy fell, 
Ear, Na sin effect: J. aud, neither God nor the world can endure 

Loot 10 thyſets; be aſſured thy life is ——— or Soka orbi” 

ſought. As thou art the fountain of all er; of to this * * 

Wwickedneſs, repent thee of thy mon- 7 . 

ſtrous fins before thou be taken out of 
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ä 
me divitity-ſchool, well known by the name of the Con - 


vocation · houſe below, and Selden's library above (Y]. In the 


latter reſolu uon, he gave the univerſity, at ſeveral times, 1 300 
Mss. in Hebrew. Syriac; Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopian, Ar- 
minian, Arabic, an, Tufkiſh, Ruſſian, Chineſe, Japaneſe, 

Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Saxon, Engliſh, and Iriſh; 
an invaluable collection procured at a prodigious expence. 


After the duke of Buckingham's murder, our biſhop be» 


came chief favourite to Charles I, which augmented indeed 
his power and intereſt, but, at the ſame. ere e the 
enyy-and-jealouſy againſt him, which were already too ſtrong; 
Upon the decline of abp. Abbot's health and favour at court, 
Laud's concurrence, if not over- forwardneſs, in the very 


ſevere proſecutions carried on, in the High- commiſſion and 


Star- cliamber courts, againſt preachers: and ſeribblers, did 
him great prejudice with moſt people; however, his proſecu- 
tion of the king's printers, for leaving out the word nat?” 
in the ſeventh. commandment, could be liable to no juſt 

objection. May 13. 1633. he ſet out from London to attend 
the king, who was going to be crowned in Scotland; he was 
ſworn a privy- co or of that kingdom; June 15, and, on 
the 26th, came back to Fulham. Duritig his ſtay in Scot- 


land, he formed à reſolution of bringing that church to a 


conformity with the church of England; but the king com- 


mitted the framing of a liturgy to a ſelect number of Scottiſh - 


biſhops, whay inſerting; therein ſeveral variations from the 
Engliſh lirurgy, were oppoſed ſtrenuouſly by our biſhop, but 


in vain. Havmg endeavoured to ſupplant Abbot, whom, 


as Fuller obſerves in his Church-Hiſtory, he could not be 
contented ta ſucceell, upon his death, in Auguſt this year, 
he was appointed his ſueceſſor. That very morning, Aug. 4. 
there came oue to him at Greenwich, with a ſerious: offer 
(and an avowed: ability to perform it) off a cardinals hat; 
which offer was repeated on the 17th z but his anſwer bath 
times was, that ſomewhat dwelt within him which would 
not ſuffer chat till Rome were other than it is.“ Sept. 14, 
he was elected chancellor of the uni verſity of Dublin 
One of his firſt acts, after his advancement to the: arch- 
biſhopric, was an injuuction, Oct. 18, purſuant to the king's 
letter, that no clergyman ſhould be ordained prieſt without a 
title. At the ſame time cane out the king's declaration 
about lawfub ſports on Sundays, which Laud was charged 
[o] He had alſo projected to clear ſerve for convocations and congrega- 
the great ſquare between Sti Miry's tions, the lower ſor a walk or place of 
church and the ſchools, where vow conference, & c. But, the owners of 
ſtaads the Radcliffe- library. His- de- the houſes not being willing. to part 
ſign was to raiſe à fair aud ſhacibus with them, the deſigu was fruſtrated. 
room upon pillars, the upper part CN oo 25 
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with having revived and enlarged; and that, with the vexa- 
tious perſecutions of ſuch clergymen as refuſed to read it in 
their churches, brought a great odium upon him among the 
Sabbatarians and other Puritans; though, as he obſerves, 
At Geneva, after evening · prayer, the elder men bowl, and 
the younger train; and our good Puritan neighbours, the 
Dutch, profane the Sunday with plays and interludes, and 
count themſelves blameleſs. In 7634, and 1635, the abp. 
by his vicar general, performed his metropolitical viſitation; 
wherein, among other things, the church-wardens in every 
pariſh were en joined to remove the communion; table from the 
middle to the Eaſt end of the chancel,” altar-wiſe, the ground 
being raiſed for that (purpoſe, and to fence it in with decent 
rails, to avoid profaneneſs; and the refuſers were proſecuted 
in the High-commifhon or Star- chamber courts. In this 
viſitation, the Dutch and Walloon congregations were ſum- 
moned to appear; and ſuch as were born in England en- 
joined to repair to the ſeveral pariſh-churches where they 
nhabited, to hear divine ſervice and ſermons, and perform 
all duties and payments required on that behalf; and thoſe of 
them, miniſters and others, that were aliens born, to uſe the 
Engliſh liturgy tranflated into French or Dutch. Many, 
rather than comply, 'choſe to leave the kingdom, to the great 
detriment of our 1 inen e 8 pr Ns 
This our archbiſhop did the poor Iriſh clergy a very 
Aerea Rorlee by obtaining for . from A A 
grant of all the impropriations then remaining in the crown. 
He alſo improved and ſettled the revenues of the London 
clergy in a beiter manner than before. Feb. 5, 1634-5, he 
was put into the great committee of trade, and the king's 
revenue; and appointed one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, Weh Ath, upon the death of Weſton; earl of 
Portland. Beſides this, he was, two days after, called into 
the foreign committee, and had like wiſe the ſole diſpoſal of 
whatſoever concerned the church; but he fell into warm 
diſputes with the lord Cottington, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, who took all opportunities of impoſing upon him [E]. 
After having continued for a year commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
and acquainted himſelf. with the myſteries of it, he procured 
the lord-treafurer's ſtaff for Dr. William Juxon, who had, 
through his intereſt, been ſucceſſively advanced to the pre- 
fidentſhip of St. John's College, deanery of Worceſter, clerk- 


III As Cottington was the moſt of Richmond-Park, and which they 
* 2 courtier that perhaps any time both agreed to diſſuade his majeſty 
has produced, Laud's open honefty was from attempting, may be ſeen in Cla - 
an eafy prey to him. An inſtance of rendon's Hiſt. of the Rebellion. 
; y 5 Ip 
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ſhip of his majeſty's cloſet; and biſoprie of Londot 
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on; but 


this was highly diſgoſting to any of the :lalty#+ For nn 


ars he had ſet his heart upon getting the Engliſh” liturgy 


introduced into Scotland . and ſome o the Scöttiſh biſhop 4 
had, under his direction, prepared both that book and 2 


collection of canons for public ſervice; the canons were pub 
liſhed in 1635, but the liturgy came not in uſe till 1637. ä 


the day it was firſt read at St. Giles's church, in Edinburgh, 


it occaſioned a moſt violent tumult among the people, ſpirited 


up by the nobility, who were loſers by the reſtitution of 


epiſcopacy, and by the miniſters, who loſt their clerical go- 


vernment. Laud, having been the great promoter of that 


affair, was reviled for it in the moſt abuſive manner, and 


doth he and the book were charged with downright popery. 


The extremely-ſevere proſecution, carried on about the ſame 


time in the Star- chamber, chiefly through his inſtigation, 
againſt Prynne, Baſtwick; and Burton, did him alſo infinite 


prejudice, and expoſed him to numberleſs libels and re- 


ffexions; though he endeavoured to vindicate his conduct in a 
ſpeech delivered at their cenſure, June 14, 1637, . which was 


publiſhed by the king's command. Another rigorous pro- 
ſecution, carried on, with bis concurrence, in the Star- 
chamber, was againſt biſnop Williams, an account of which 


may be ſeen in his article, as alſo of Lambert Oſbaldiſton 


maſter of Weſtminſter- ſchool. 


p n 1, A rr 
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In order to prevent the printing and publiſhing of what he 
thought improper books, a decree was paſſed in the Star- 
chamber, July 11, 1639, to regulate” the trade of printing, 


whereby it was enjoined, that the maſter- printers mould be 


reduced to a certain number, and that none of them mould 


print any books till they were licenſed either by the ach- 
biſhop, or the biſhop of London, or ſome of their chaplains, 


or by the chancellors or vice-chancellors of the two univer- 
ſities. He fell under the quten's diſpleaſure, this year, by 


ſpeaking, with his uſual warmth, to the king at the council- 
table againſt the increaſe of Papiſts, their frequent reſort to 
Somerſet houſe, and their inſufferabie miſdemeanors in per- 
verting his majeſty's ſubjects to Popery. Jan. 31, 163849, he 
wrote a circular letter to his ſuffragan bi wherein he 
exhorted them and their clergy to contribute liberally towards 
raiſing the army againſt the Scots. For this he was called an 
mern but he declares, on the contrary, that he laboured 


for peace ſo long, till he received à great check; and that, 
in the council, his counſels alone prevailed for peace and for - 
bearance, : In 16 3Þ he employed one Mr. Petley to tranſlate 


the liturgy into Greek; and, at his recommendation, Dr. 


R 3 


Joſeph Hall, biſhop of Exeter, compoſed_ his learned treatiſe 
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of Epiſcopaty by Divine Right-afſerted.”* Dec. 9, the fame 
- -year, he was one of the three privy-counſellors who. adviſed 
the king to call a parliament in caſe of the Scottiſh rebellion ; 
at which time a reſolution was taken to aſſiſt the king in ex- 
traordinary ways, if the parliament ſhould prove peeviſh and 
- refuſe ſupplies. A new parliament being ſummoned, met 
April 13, 1 and the convocation the day following; but 
the commom launching out in complaints againſt the arch- 
biſhop, and inſiſting upon a redreſs of grievances. before t 
granted any ſupply, the parliament was unhappily diſſolved, 
May 5. The convocation, however, continued fitting; and 
certain canons were made in it, which gave vaſt offence. On 
Laud many laid the blame and odium of the parliament's 
diſſolution; ſo that the famous John Lilburne cauſed a paper 
to be poſted, May 3, upon the Old Exchange, animating the 
apprentices to ſack his houſe at Lambeth the Monday follow- 
ing; and, on this day, above 5000 of them aſſembled in a 
riotous and tumultuous manner; but the archbiſhop, receiving 
previous notice, ſecured the palace as well as he could, and 
-retired to his chamber at Whitehall, where he remained ſome 
days; and one of the ringleaders was hanged, drawn, and 
-quartered, on the 21ſt. Auguſt following, a {ibel was found 
in Covent-Garden, exciting the apprentices. and ſoldiers 
to fall upon him in the king's ablenee, upon his ſecond 
expedition into Scotland. The parliament that met Nov. 
* not being better diſpoſed towards him, but, 
for the moſt part, bent upon bis ruin, ſeveral angry 
ſpeeches were made againſt him in the houſe of commons. 
No wonder that his ruin ſhould be ſought and reſolved 
upon, when he had fo many and ſuch powerful enemies; 
-almoſt the whole body of the Puritans; many of the 
Engliſh nobility and others; and the bulk of the Scotch 
nation. The Puritans reputed and called him the ſole 
author of the innovations, and of the perſecutions againſt 
them; the nobility were diſobliged by his warm and 
imperious manner, and by his graſping at the odious 
_ office; of prime miniſter; and the Scots were driven to a 
pitch of fury and madneſs, by the reſtoring of epiſcopal 
government, and the introduction of the Engliſh ſervice- 
among them. In. this ftate of the times he was not 
only examined, Dec 4, on the earl of Strafford's caſe, 
but, when the commons came to debate upon the late 
canons and conyocation, he was repreſented as the author of 
them [r]; and:a committee was appointed to enquire into all 
Te] Vpon the attack made upon him , commons agaireft him: e To my much 
for theſs cao, He wrote the following © Honored frend Mr. Selden theſe. Sal. in 
le tec to Salden, an attive man in the Chriflo. "Worthy fir, I * 
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his actions, and prepare a charge againſt im on the 26th. . 
The fame morning, 22 — lords, he was named as 
an incendiary, in an accuſation from the Scottiſh com- 
miffioners; and, two days after, an impeachment of high- 
treaſon was carried up to the lords 'by.Denzib'Holles;/ defiring 
he might be forthwith ſequeſtered from parliament, and com- 
mitted, and the commons would, in à convenient time, reſort 
to thera with particular articles. Soon after, the Scotch com- 
miſſioners preſented alſo to the upper houſe the charge againſt 
him, tending to prove him an incendiary; he was immediately 
committed to the cuſtody of the black rod. Aſter ten weeks, 
Sir Henry Vane, junior, e up, Feb. 26, fourteen articles 
againſt him, which they deſired time to prove in particular, and, 
in the mean time, that he be kept ſafe. Accordingly, the black 
rod conveyed him to the Lower, March 1, 1640-1, amidſt 
the inſults and reproaches of the mob. SEAS 01 668 


His enemies, of which the nember:was great, in then 
to give full vent to their paſſions and prejudices, and to en- 


deavour to ruin his reputation. In March and April, the 
houſe of commons ordered him, jointly with all thoſe that had 
paſſed ſentence in the Star · chamber againſt Burton, Baſtwick, 
and Prynne, to make ſatisfaction and reparation for the 
damages they had ſuſtained by their ſentence and impriſon- 
ment; and he was fined 20,0001. fer his acting in the late 
convocation. He was alſo condemned by the houſe of lords 
to pay '500L. to Sir Robert Howard for falſe impriſonment. 
June 25, 1641, he refigned his chancellorſhip of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford; and, in October, the houſe of lords ſequeſ- 


that the byſineſs about the late canons 


mye creditt with you, I had for 
will be handled againe in your houſe 


thiſs licence at the verye firſt ſittinge of 


tomorrowe. 1 ſhall never aſke any 
unworthie thinge of you ; but give me 
leave to ſaye as m_—_— = wee have 
erred in @ point galitye un- 
Ne us, wee ſhall be hartilye 
ſorrye for it, and hope that error ſhall 
not be made acryme. We heare that 


ſhip-monye is layd afide, as a thinge 


that will dye of itſelf; and I am glad 
it will have ſos quiett à death; Maye 
not theſe unfortunate canons be ſuffered 
to dye as quyetlye, without blemiſhinge 
the church, which hath ſo manye ene- 


mies both ut home and abroad? and if. 
.hons, To God's blefled protection 1 


thiſs may be, I heare promiſe you, 
will preſentlys humblye beſeeche bis 


majeſty e for a licenee to review the 


wi me to preſcrve the publick peace, 
rather than that act of ours 


canons and abrogat them; aſſuringe 
myeſelt that all my brethren will jose 


ſhould be for n licenſe as is within 
Ws et bats | A CIO ee 


thifs parliament, but that both myeſelf 


and others did feare the houſe of com 


mons woald take offence at it (as they 
did at the laſt) and ſayde, wee did it on 
purpoſe to prevent them. I underſtand 
you means tv ſpeak of thiſs bufineſs in 
the + houſe, tomorrowe, and that (hath? ! 
made me. wright theſe ly nes to you, to 
lett you Know our meaninge and de- 
ſyres. And I ſhall take it for a great 
Kiudneſs to me, and a great ſervice to 


the church, if by your means the houſe' 
will be fatisfied with thiſs, which is 


heare offered, of abrogatings the ca- 


leaye you, 4 | Boy” . 
Tlalͤour loving poore frend, 
Lambeth, Nov. 23, W. Cant.“ 
+ : 264 
« I mean 


. 
to move ing thiſe 
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| tered his juriſdiction, putting it into the hands of his inferior 
_ officers; and enjoined, that he ſhould give no beneſice without 
firſt having the houſe's approbation of the perſon nominated by 
him. Jan. 20, 1641-2, they ordered his arms at Lambeth- 
palace, which had coſt him above 300l. to be taken away by 
the ſheriffs.of London. Before the end of the year; all the 
rents and profits of the archbiſhopric were ſequeſtered by the 
lords for the uſe of the commonyealth; and his houſe was 
plundered. of what money it afforded by two members of the 
houſe of commons; and what was very hard, when he peti- 
tioned the:parliament afterwards for a maintenance, he could 
not obtain any, nor even the leaſt part of above two hundred 
pounds worth of his own wood and coal at Lambeth, for his 
neceſſary uſe in the Tower. April 25, 1643, a motion was 
made in the houſe of commons, at the inſtance of Hugh Peters 
and others of that ſtamp, to ſend or tranſport him to New- 
England: but that motion was rejected. May , his goods 
and books in Lambeth- houſe were ſeized, and the goods ſold 
for ſcarce the third part of their value; all this before he had 
been brought to any trial; which was condemning him un- 
heard. Seven days after, there came out an ordinance of 
parliament, enjoining him to give no benefice without leave 
and order of both houſes. May 31, W. Prynne, by a warrant 
from the cloſe committee, came and ſearched his room, and 
even riffed his pockets; taking away his diarv, private devo- 
tions, and twenty-one. bundles of papers, which he had pre- 
. Pared for his own defence. Prynne promiſed a faithful reſtitu- 
tion of them within three or four days; but he never returned 
quite three bundles of the papers. Mean while, the arch - 
biſhop not complying exaQtly with the otdinance above- 
mentioned, all the temporalities of his archbiſhopric were 
ſequeſtered to the parliament June 10, and he was ſuſpended 
from his office and benefice, and from all jurifdiftion what- 
ſoever. Oct. 10, more articles were carried up againſt him to 
the houſe of lords; ſo, after he had been kept priſoner above 
three years, be was brought to his trial Ive kr, 1643-4. 
Twenty (oye were ſpent in it, ſe that the whole proceedings 
were uot finiſhed till the a29th of July; and nothing was 
155 ve, upon him, which was treaſon by law. Recourſe was 
to the ſame method as had been taken againſt the earl 

of Strafford; a bill of attainder firſt read in the houſe of com- 
mons Nov. 13, paſſed the 16th, and immediately ſent up to 
the lords; there it ſtuck” till January 1644-5, when, by the 
viglenee of the, ea uf Pembroke and the mob, threatening to 
fore them, it was paſſed, the àth of that month, in a very 
 The'#fqbbiſhop, by the confeſſion of his enemies, 

made a full, firm, and gallant, defence, without the leaſt 
8 1% , acknowledgment 
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ledgment of guilt in any thing; and his behaviour 
was ſuitable on the ſcaffold, with great compoſure. It 3 
appears that he fell a ſacrifice to the Scottiih nation: for, his 
trial was haſtened or retarded according to the motions of 
their army in England; and Ludlow frankiy owns, that he 
was beheaded for the encouragement of the Scots; nor did 
he obtain the favour of beheading but by repeated petitions. 
He ſuffered Jan. 10, on Tower-hill, aged 91 years. His 
corpſe was depoſited in the church of All-hallowys Bark ing; 
London; but afterwards taken up, and interred in the chapel 
. of St. John's college, Oxford, July 24, 1663. Such was 
the tragical end of De. William Laud, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ! As to his perſon, he was low of ſtature; but well 
and ſtrongly ſhaped, and of a ruddy and chearful countenance: 
in his temper and natural diſpoſition full of fire and vivacity, 
which too often degenerated into choler and paſſion. He was a 
man of ſtrict integrity, ſincere, and zealous; but, in ſome 
reſpects, was indiſereet and obſtinate, eagerly purſuing matters 
not very inconſiderable or miſchievous. The rigorous pro- 
ſecutions in the Star- chamber and High- commiſſion courts 
are generally imputed to him: and he formed the airy proje& . 
of uniting the three kingdoms in an uniformity of religion: 
and the paſſing of ſome ceremonies in this laſt affair brought 
upon him the odious imputation of popery, and of being 
popiſhly affected, without any good grounds? He Was more 
buſy in temporal affairs and matters of the ſtate than his pre- 
deceſſors in the ſee of Canterbury had heen in later times; and 
even thought he could manage the office of prime. wigiſter, . 
for which perhaps no man was ever more unfit. Lord Ca- 
rendon, who had a good deal of his ſtiff temper and . e er . 
ſer-+ -- 
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ous carriage, concludes his r bed re- e 
vation: “That his learning, piety, and virtue, -havegbeen 
attained by very few, and the er, his infirmities are 
common to all, even to the beſt of men.“ He was the ad- 
thor- of ſeveral productions: theſe are, 1. Seven Sermon: 
preached and printed on ſeveralOccaſions, and reprinted in 

in 1651, g vo. 2. Short Annotations upon the Life and 
Death of the moſt auguſt King James.“ They were drawn... 

up at the deſire of George duke of Bucks. 3. Anſwer to 

the Remonitrance made by the Houſe of Commons in 1628.“ 

4. * His Diary by Wharton in 1694; with Six gther Pieces, 

and ſeveral Letters, eſpecially one to Sir Kenelm Digby: on his | 
embracing -Popery.” 5. The Second Volume of che- Re. 
mains of 'Archbiſhop Laud, written by himſelf, &c. 1500,” l 

fol. 6. Officium Quotidianum ; or, a Manuat of private 
Devotions, 160, 8vo. 7. <A Fammary of Devotions. 

1667,” amo, There are about 18 letters of his to ay ny 
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Johm Voſſnis, printed by Colomeſius in his edition of 
Voſſius Epiſtol. Lond. 1690,“ fol. Some: other letters of 
bis are publiſhed at the end of Uſher liſe by Dr. Parr, 

1686, fol. And a few more by Dr. Twells, in his ' Life of 

Dr. Pocock,“ prefixed to that author's theological works, 

hs 1645, in 2 val. foho. | i 4 
| LAUDER (Wr), a native of Scotland, was edu- 
| eated at the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies with · great reputation, and acquired a conſiderable 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. He aſterwards taught with 
| ſuoceſa in the claſs of Humanity, as the Latin tongue is called 
| in Scotland, ſtudents who were recommended to him by the 
MW 82 thereof, May 22, 1734, he- received a teſtimonial 
the heads of the univerfity, certifying that he was a fit 
6 ener Humanity in any ſchool or coltege whatever. 
n 1739 he publiſhed at Edinburgh an edition of Jphnſton's 
| + Pfalms.” In 1742, he was recommended by Mr: Patrick 
| Cuming and Mr. Colin. Maclaurin, - profeſſors of church 
| hiſlory and mathematics, to the maſterſhip of the:;grammar- 
| ſchool at Dundee, then yacant., Whether he ſucceeded in his 
| application, or not, is uncertain ; but a few years afterwards 
we-find him in london, contriving to ruin the reputation of 
Milton; an attempt which ended in the deſtruction of his 
own. His reaſon for the attack probably ſprang from the 
virulence of à violent party-ſpirit, which triumphed over 
every principle of honour and honeſty. He began firſt to 
retail part. of his deſign in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1747 and, finding that his forgeries were not detected, was 
envouraged in 1751 to» colle& them, with additions, into a 
volume, intituled, An Eſſay on Milton's Uſe and Imitation 
of tht Moderns in his Paradite Loſt, 8 vo. The fidelity of 
his qwotations had becn doubted by ſeveral people; and 
the hood of them was ſoon after demonſtrated by Dr. 
Douglas, in a pamphlet, intituled, ** Milton vindicated from the 
Charge of Plagiariſm brought againſt him by Lauder, and 
Lauder himſelf conxicted of forgeries and groſs impoſitions on 
the public. In a« Letter «humbly addreſſed to the Right 
Honourable.the Earl of Bath, 1751.“ 8vo. |, The appearance 
of this detection overwhelmed Lauder with confahon. He 
ſubſcribed'a eogfeflion, dictated by a learned friend, wherein 
he ingenuouſly acknowledged this offence, which he profeſſed 
to have been occaſioned by the injury he had received from the 
diſappoiptment of his expectations of profit from the publica- 
tion of © Johnſton's Pſalms.” This misfortune he aſcribed 
to a couplet in Mr. Pope's Dunciad, book iv. ver. iii. and 
thence originated his rancoyg againſt Milton. He after- 
wards imputed his conduct to other motives, n 
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friends who continued 30 countenance him f ang Ending chat 


his own character was not to be retrieved, quitted Wee, wee | 
and went to Barbadoes, where he ſome time taught à ſchool. 
His behaviour there was mean and deſpicable; and he paſſed 


the remainder- of his life in univerſal contempt. He died.” 


ſays Mr. Nichols, © ſome time about the year a Lap as my 
funeral-legvice-over him 

LAUGIER (Maxx 'AnTHONY), born at Manoſque in 
Provence in 1713 was, at firſt, a jeſuit, but, leaving them in 
diſcontent, he turned his attention to-letteF and the arts He 


wrote a good Eſſay on Architecture; and his « Hiſtory of 
the Republic of Venice” entitles him to no mean rank among 


the hiſtorical writers of his country. He wrote alſo tlie 
« Hiſtory: of the Peace of Belgradeꝰ with much elegance and 
1 He died in 1709, in great reputation. 
LAVIRITTE (Louis Anne); a phyfieian and very in- 
genious man. He tranſlated many books from the Engliſſi 
into French, and in particular Maclaurin's Newton.” 
He wrote alſo ** Original Obſervatiaps on the Hydrophobia, 
and died in 17.59. e e . % eee, 
 LAUNAY (Francis Dt), a celebrated French advocate. 
He wrote a learned Commentary on the Inſtitutes Coutu- 
mieres of Antony Layſel,“ and Remarks on the Roman 
and French Syſtem of Juriſprudence.” He was highly eſteemed 
in his profeſſion, and died in 1693. e 
LAUNOI (Joux pe, or LAUxotus), a moſt learned 
man, and a moſt voluminous writer, was born about 2601, 
and took a doctor of d vinity's degree in 1636, He made a 
journey to Rome, for the ſake of enlarging his ideas and 
knowledge ; and there procured the eſteem and friendſhip of 
Leo Allatius and Holſtenius. Upon his return to Paris, he 
ſhut himſelf up, and ſell to reading all ſorts of books, and 
making collections, upon all ſubjects as hard as he could. 


The conferences, he held at his houſe every Monday, were 


a kind of academic ſchool, where the 1 met to inform 
and exerciſe each other. The «diſcipline of the church, and 
particularly the rights of the Gallican church, were common 


topics with them. They attacked vehemently Ultramontain 


pretenſions ; as they did legends and canonizations. The 
apoſtolate of St. Dionyſus the Areopagite' into France, the 
voyage of Lazarus and Mary Magdalene into Provence, and 
a multitude of other traditions and ſaints, were all proſcribed 
at this tribunal. Launoi was called the bwhiſher of ſaints: 
and Voltaire records a curate of St. Euſtachius,' as ſaying, . 
** | always: make the moſt profound obeilance to Mr. Lau- 
noi, for fear he ſhould take from me my St. Euſtachins.“ 

3 Wo: | Nothing 
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Nothing could ſoften the critical rigout of this ſage doctor: 
be not only did not ſeek, but he even refuſed, benefices. He 
lived always in ſimplicity and poverty. He died in 1678, after 
| baving publiſhed writings which made many volumes in 
1 A catalogue of them may be ſeen in Niceron's . Vies, 
15 tom. 3a. r 165 | | .in 
LAUR (Fir roh, an eminent painter, was born at Rome 


in 1523. His father, Balthaſar Laur, was” originally of 


eldeſt, Franciſco, became an able painter by the inſtruction 
of Sacchi, and died when he was but 25 years old y Plilip was 
the fecond Balthafar, who was a good painter, and a diſciple 
of Paul Bril, perceived with joy that his ſon Philip, without 
learning to draw, when he went to ſchool; took the faces of 
Dis playfellows. So remarkable a diſpoſition was atv earneſt 
of his becoming a great painter. His father placed him under 
bis ſon Franciſco, who taught him the (firſt elements of his 
art. The premature death of his brother obliged him to paſs 
into the ſchool of Angelo Caroſelli, his brother. in- law, who 
bad acquired ſome: reputation in painting. Philip's progreſs 
was ſo great, that he ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſter.” | In the mean 
time be loſt his father; and; ſoon after, his maſter, who was 
ſo fond ef him, that he brought all the curious ſtrangers that 
came to Rome to fee him; Philip, who had ſtudied much, 
ſoon quitted his firſt manner, and applied himſelf to paint 
ſmall hiſtorical ſubjects, with back- grounds of landſcape, in 
a lively beautiful manner. He alſo painted ſeveral - large 
pictures for churches, but did not ſucceed ſo well in them as 
in ſmaller works. He left ſeveral pieces unſiniſhet. 
Nature, who had not beſtowed her graces: on his perſon, 
endowed” his mind with many accompliſhments: He was 
maſter of perſpective, had a turn for poetry, and a know- 
ledge of hiſtory and fable, His chearful temper, and the lively 
ſallies of his wit, rendered him dear to bis friends. His bar- 
ber, hearing he had preſented his apothecary with a picture for 
the care of him when he was ill, flatzered himſelf with hopes 
of the ſame favour, and begged a picture of him: Philip, who 
knew his intention, made his caricature,” imitating the ridicu- 
lous geſtures he uſed in talking to him: he wrote under the 
picture, This man looks for a dupe, and can't find him;“ 
and ſent it to the barber's at a time when he knew ſeveral of 
his friends would meet in his ſhop. Every one of them was 
ſtruck. with the oddneſs of the character, and laughed at 
and joked the pobr barber,” whom they prevented from vent- 
ing his rage on the picture; and, though Philip diverted Him- 
ſelf at his expence, he never ventured to come under his 
band afterwards. One cannot ſay that Laur was one of - 
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Antwerp, but ſettled in Italy, where he had two ſons: the 
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3 ome, yet he he defined well/ and "grdcefully. = 


His landſcape was ood taſte; his colouri 


varied, but ſometimes too in, be ſubjects he - generally 


painted were metamorphoſes, bacchanals, and often tuſtorical - 
ſabjeQs, which he treated with great judgement. His pieces 3 


of this ſort are ſpread all over Europe. 1 SW: 


He would never marry, nor give himſelf the JR Pins of 
forming diſciples. His- pleaſure; was to amuſe himſelf with 
his friends. He would, on public holidays, diſtinguiſh hini- 
ſelf by playing off fire-works. He was always diverting. him- | 
- with one mefry prank or other, the ſallies of his earn : 

ination, | He loved expence ; and, by his mirth 
humour, ſeemed to forget he grew old, till a diſtemper 


urpriſed and carried him o at Rome in 1694, at the age of | 


71˙ wage 0 corpſe was attended to St. Lawrence in Lucina; his 
pariſh-church, by the academy of St. Luke, who had received 


him into their body in 1652. He left a conſiderable - FORGET bn 5 


to his great nephews, beſides ſeveral legacies. + © 8 
The Four Seaſons” are: rated on four plates, afer | 
him. ä 


name ſhe is better known than by that of Laura de Noves, 
which was that of her family. She was born at Avi IF 
and married to Hugo de Sades. Petrarch firſt ſaw her in 1327, 


and conceived a' paſſion for her, which exiſted during her life. 


Notwithſtanding the conſtancy and tenderneſs of the pot, it 
does not appear that the chaſtity of Laura was ever called in 
queſtion. - Petrarch; wrote 318 ſonnets and 88 ſongs, of which 
Laura was the ſubject, moſt of which breathe the warmeſt and 


moſt tender ſpirit of poetry. This celebrated female died of 


the plague, in 1348, aged 38. She is repreſented as of a moſt 
elegant form, expreſſive eyes, a countenance. which inſpired 
tenderneſs, and manners which conciliated univerſal eſteens 3 - 
her voice was ſaid to be irreſiſtibly ſweet, and ber air that of 
a noble and diſtinguiſhed character, 5s; 


LAURENS or LAREN FIUS. (Apk zv), a Trench: 5 


phyſician and a native of Arles, a diſciple of Lewis Duret, 


was profeſſor of phyſic, chancellor of the univerſi ity of Mont- 0 5 


pellier, and phyſician to Henry IV. of France, died Aug. 16, 
1009. His anatomical. works are more remarkable: for ele- 
gance of ſtyle, than correctneſs with reſpe& to: the ſubject ; 


for he is ſaid; to have made a great many miſtakes; and to have 


laid claim to many important diſcoveries,” hich were, 'how= 
ever, known to preceding authors, and which Riolan attributes 
to his truſting to the reports of others without examining the 
parts himſelf. His anatomical works and figures wore pon 
in fol. * 1600. Francf. fol. 1627. ooh 
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LAURA, the beloved miſtreſs of Nee aber; ©. 4 
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- LAURENTIO(Nicotas); a very extraordinary charac- 


ter, though the ſon of a mean vintner, and a laundreſs. 


By early application he became an accomplithed! orator, and 


when he was deputed by his fellowy- citizens to attend the po 

at Avignon, be made an impreſſion on all who heard him 
which procured him the favour and protection of the pontiff. 
Neturning to Rome he found means ſo to influence the popu- 
lacey that they expelled the grandees, and in particular the 


Colonnas and made Laurentio ſu magiffrate, under the 


title of tribune auguſt. He was now at the head of a' new 
Roman republic, and wrote letters to the emperor, to other 
fiates, and even to the pope. He exerciſed the authority of a 
ſovereigu prince, and put many people to death. The war 
which was conducted againſt him by the nobles, with wonder. 
ful ſrill and courage, he entirely ſuppreſſed; but he now 
became a tyrant in his turn, upon which: he was driven from 
the city and hanged in effigy at Rome. He however roſe a 
ſecond time to power, but his ſeverity made him finally ſo ob- 
noxious, that the people ſet fire to his palace, and in his 
endeavour to eſcape he was run through the body and 
wers innumerable wounds. He was afterwards hanged up 
by the feet, where he remained till the jews of Rome took 
bim down and buried his corpſe in the fields. Some of his 
vritings yet remain. | r 
LXWES (Hasen v), an Engliſnman, eminent in muſic, 
was the ſon of Thomas Lawes, a vicar-choral of the church of 
Saliſhury, and born there about 1600. In $625, he became 
a gentleman of the chapel royal; and was after wards ap- 
pointed one of the private muſic to Charles I. In 1653, weie 
publiſhed his “ Ayres and Dialogues, &c. folio, with a 
—— wel himſelf, and commendatory verſes: by the poet 

aller, Edward and John Phillips nephews of Milton, and 
others. In the preface, ſpeaking of the Italians, he acknow- 
ledges them in general to be the greateſt maſters of muſic ; yet 
contends, that this nation has produced as able muficians as 
any. in Europe. He cenſures the fondneſs of his age for 
ſongs in à language which the hearers do not underſtand; 
and, to ridicule it, mentions a ſong of his own compoſition, 
printed at the end of the book, which is nothing but an 
index, containing the initial words of ſome old Italian ſongs 
or madrigals: and this: index, which read together made 2 
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ſtrange medley of nonſenſe, Ke ſays, he ſet to a varied air, and 


gave out that it came from Italy, by which it paſſed for an 

Italian ſong. In the title-page of this book is a very fine en- 

graving of the author's head by Faithorne. © | 

. Twenty years before, in 1633, Lawes had been choſen to 

aſſiſt in compoſing the airs, leſfons, and ſongs of a maſque, 
. „ preſented 
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a> Whitehall on — befors\the! hing 
and queen, by the gentlemen of the four inns of eourt, under 

the direction of Noy, the attorney - general; Hyde, afterwards 
carl of Clarendon ; Selden, W hitelock, and others. White- 
lock has given an account of it in his Memorials,” &. 
Lawes ab compoſed tunes to Mr. George Sandys's © Para- 
phraſe on the Pſalms,“ publiſhed in 1638: and Milton's 
« Comus” was originally ſet by him, and publiſhed in 1637 
with a dedication to lord Bracly, ſon and heir of 3 of 
Bridgewater. Of the hiſtory. of this elegant poem little more 
is known than. that it was written for the entertainment of 
the above noble earl, and repreſented /'as a maſque by bis 
childcen and others; but the fact is, ſays Hawkins, that it is 
founded on a real ſtary ; for, the earl of :Bridgewater, being 
prefident of Wales in 1634, had his reſidence at Ludlow 


_ caſtlein Shropſhire ; when lord Bracly and Mr. Egerton, his 


ſons, and lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, paſſing through 
the Hay-Wood-foreft, in Hertfordſhire, were benighted; and 
the lady for ſome time loſt. This accident furniſhed Milton 
with the. ſubject of his poem; and, being. a drama, was repre 
ſented, in 1634, at Ludlow-caſtle, Lawes himſelf performing 
in it the character of attendant ſpirit. The mute to Comms” 
was never printed; and there is nothing in any of che printed 
copies of the poem, or in tie many accounts of Mien, o 
aſcertain the form in which it was compoſed. 

Lawes taught muſic to the family of the earl as Bridgo- 
water: he was intimate with Milton, as may be conjectured 
from that ſonnet of the latter, Harry, whoſe tuneful and 
well meaſured ſong.” Peck ſays, that Milton wrote his 
maſque of Comus“ at the requeſt-of Lawes, who engaged 


to ſet it to muſic. Moſt of the ſongs: of Waller are ſet by 


Lawes; and Waller has acknowledged his obligation to him 
for one in particular, which he had ſet in 16335, in a poem, 
wherein he celebrates his ſkill as a muſician, Fenton, in a 
note on this poem. ſays, that the beſt poets of that age were 
ambitious. of having their verſes ſet by this f rable 

artiſt z who,. having been educated undar dignor Coxperarzio, 
introduced a ſofter mixture of Italian airs — had been 
practiſed in our nation. But, as Hawkins informs us. Co- 

perario was not an Italian, but an Engliſhman; wha, having 
viſited Italy for improvement, upon lis return Italianized his 


name, and affected to be called Signior nnn pang, 


inſtead of Mr. John Cooper. : 
He continued in the ſervice of. Charles 1. no longer: than. 
till the breaking out of the civil wars; yet retained, His place 
in the royal chapel, and compoſed the anthems for the coronation. 
of Charles II. He died Oct. 21, 1662, and was buried in 
Weſtminſters 
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| . If,“ ſays Hawkins, wie were to 
judge of the merit of Lawes as a Muſician from the numerous 
teſtimonĩes of authors in his favour, we ſhould rank him 
among the firſt that this country has produced; but, ſetting 
theſe aſide, his title to fame will appear to be but ill · grounded. 
Notwithſtanding he was a ſervant” of the church, he contri- 
buted nothing to the increaſe of its ſtores ; his talent lay 
chiefly in the compoſition of ſongs for à ſingle voice, and in 
"theſe the great and almoſt only excellence is the exact corre- 
ſpondence between the accent of the mufic and the quantities 
of the verſe; and, if the poems of Milton and Waller in his 
commendatiow be attended to, it will be found that his care 
in this particular is his chief praiſe.” inc , 5 
LAWES (WirLi AN), brother of the forme, and, like 
him, excellent as a muſician; for, there was no inſtrument in 
uſe on which he could not perform with ſkill. He was com- 
miſſary under General Gerard, in the civil war; and, to the 
extreme regret of the king, was killed at the. ſiege of Cheſter. 
He was by ſome thought ſuperior even to his brother. The 
muſic- room at Oxford contains two large manuſcript volumes 
of his works in ſcore for various inſtruments. | 
LAWSON (Sir Join), was the ſon of a perſon in low 
circumſtances at Hull, and was bred to the ſea. In proceſs 
of time he obtained a ſhip by bis merit, and, ſerving in the 
fleet under the parliament, was made a captain for his extra- 
ordinary deſert. So long as the parliament retained their 
power he ſerved with great fidelity againſt all their enemies; 
and, toward the end of the war, carried a flag, together with 
Penn, under Monk. Oi the change of government, and 
Cromwell's aſſuming the ſupreme power to himſelf, he was 
continued in the command; but his principles did not in- 
celine him to a& ſo heartily under the former; for, with reſpect 
to civil government, he was known to be a republican; and 
his religious profeſſion was that of a baptiſt. As ſoon as he 
heard of general Monk's marching to England, he determined 
to co-gperate with him, and. conceiving nothing could be done 
but through the medium of the parliament, he got the fleet to 
declare roundly on that head; for which he received their 
ſolemn thanks. He came early and heartily into the reſtora- 
tion, and ſerved under the duke of York as rear-admiral in 
1665, when he failed with a grand fleet to the coaſt of Hol- 
land. Toward the latter end of the engagement, which hap- 
pened on June 3, that year, he was diſabled from enjoying the 
victory he had laboured ſo hard to gain by a muſquet ſhot in 
the knee; but did not die without the ſatisfaction of knowing 
-that his country triumphed. - EE NNE CHE 
M4323 n e e LASGARELL! 
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- LASARELLF (Jon, Francis), an Italian poet, and 
native of Gubio; author of ſonnets and ſatyrical verſes, which 
have — through more than one edition, and have con- 
ſidera et merits © He died in 1694. Ir + 8 
LEAKE (Rien ax), maſter-gunner of England, was 
born at Harwich, in 1629. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſkill and bravery in many actions at ſea. In one of them 
he engaged with his two ſons Henry and John againſt- Van 
Trump in 1673. His ſhip was the Royal Prince, a firſt- rate 
man of war; all the maſts of which were ſhot away, four 
hundred of her men killed or diſabled, and moſt of her upper 
tier of guns diſmounted. Whilſt ſhe: was thus à wreck, a 
large Dutch ſhip of war came down 2 with two fire 
ſhips; meaning to burn or carry her off. Captain, afterwards : 
Sir George Rooke, thinking her condition hopeleſs, ordered 
the men to ſave their lives; and ſtrike the colours. Mr. Leake, 
hearing this, ordered the lieutenant- off the quarter - deck, and 
took the command upon himſelf, ſaying, . the Royal Prince 
ſhall never be given up while I am alive to defend her. Ihe 
clnef-gunner's gallantry communicated jitſelf to all around; 
the crew returned with ſpirit to their guns, and; under the 
direction of Mr. Leake and his two ſons, compelled the 
Dutchman to ſheer off, and ſunk: both tlie fireſhips. Leake 
afterwards brought the Royal Prince ſafe to Chatham; but 
the joy of his victory was damped by the loſs of bis ſon 
Henry, who was killed by his ſide. He was after wards made 
maſter- gunner of England, and ſtore - keeper of the ordnance 
at Woolwich: He had a particular 2 for every thing 
which related to the nt of artillery, and was the 
firſt who contrived to fire off a mortar by the blaſt of a piece, 
which has been uſed ever ſince. He was alſo very IKkilful in 
the compoſition of fireworks, which he often and — 5 
exhibited for the amuſement of the king, and his brother the 
duke . rie 
LEAKE (Sir Joan), a brave and ſucceſsful Engliſn ad- 
miral, was deſcended from the Leakes of Derbyſhire, and 
born, in 1656, at Rotherhithe, in Surrey. His father 2 
inſtructed him both in mathematics and gunnery, with a 
view to the navy, and entered him early into that ſervice as 
a midſhipman; in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
under his father, at tlie memorable engagement between Sir 
Edward Spragge and- Van Trump, in 1673, being then no 
more than ſeventeen. Upon the concluſion of that war ſoon 
after, he engaged in the merchants' ſervice, and had the 
command of a ſhip two or three voyages up the mediterranean; . 
but, his inclination lying to the navy, he did not ſtay long out 
of it. He had indeed refuſed a lieutenant's commiſſion; but 
Vol. IX. VVV 
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which was then a place of much greater eſteem than it is at 
preſent. When his father was advanced, not long after, 
to the command of a yacht, he gladly accepted the offer of 
facceeditig him in the poſt of gunner: to the Neptude, a 
ſecond- rate mah of war. This happened about 1675; and, 
the times being peaceable, he remained in this poſt, without 
any promotion, till 1688. Then James II. having reſolved 
to. fit out a ſtronꝑ flect, to prevent the invaſion from Holland, 


Lenke had me command of the Firedrake fireſhip, and dic. 


tinguiſhed himſeif by ſeveral important ſerviees eee 


dy the relief of Londonderry in Ireland, which was chiefly 


effected by his means; for, it is to be noted, that he was in 
this ſhip in the fleet under lord Dartmouth, when the prince 
of Orange landed; after which, he joined the reſt of the 
Proteſtant officers in an addreſs to the prince. The im- 


ames raiſed him in "the navy; and, after ſome removes, he 
ad the command given him of the Eagle, a third-rate of 


Fame of reſcuing Londonderry from the hands of king 


„A In 1692, the diſtinguiſhed figure he made in the 
imous 


battle off La Hogue procured him the particular 
friendſhip of Mr. (afterwards admiral) Churchill, brother to 
the duke of Marlborough; and he continued to behave on all 
occaſions with great reputation till the end of the war; when, 
upon concluding the peace of Ryſwick, his ſhip was paid off 
Dec. 5, 169). Mean while, he had loſt his father in 1696; 
when, though abfent, his friends had procured. for him his 
father's places of maſter-gunner in England, and ſtore keeper 
of Woolwich. But he declined: theſe places, having fixed his 


eye upon a commiſſioner 's place in the navy; and, no doubt, 


he might have obtained it, by the intereſt of admiral Ruſſel, 
Sir George Rooke, and Sir 'Clondefly- Shovel, who were all 
of them his friends, beſides admiral Churchill; but, upon 
opening his mind to this laſt, that gentleman prevailed with 
him not to think of quitting the-ſea, and ſoon brought him 
into action there again, procuring: him a commiſhon for a 
third - rate of 70 guns, which he entered upon, May 1699. 
Afterwards, upon the proſpect of a new war, he was removed 
to the Britannia, the fineſt firſt-rate in the navy, of which 


he was appointed, Jan. 1701, firſt captain of three under the 


earl of Pembroke, newly made lord-high- admiral of England. 


This was the higheft ſtation he could have as a captain, and 
higher than any private captaim ever obtained either before or 
fince. But, upon the earl's removal, to make way for prince 
George of Derimark, ſoon after queen Anne's acceſhon-to the 


throne, Leake's commiſſion under him becoming void, May 


, 2702; de wesepted of the Aſſociation, a cecand-rate, u 
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an opportun mity offered for his farther promotion. This was 
a e e upon the declaration of war againſt France, 
he received a commiſfion, June the 24th that year, from 
prince George, appointing him commander in chief of the 
ſhips deſigned againſt Newfoundland. He arrived there wick 
his ſquadron in Avguft, and, deſtroying the Frenich trade and 
ſettlements, reſtored the Engliſh to the poſſeſſion of the 
whole ifland. This gave him an opportunity of putting a 
conſiderable ſum of money in his pocket, by the fale of the 
captures, at the ſame time that it gained him the. favour of 
the nation, by doing it a fignal ſervice, without any great 
danger of not e for, in truth, all the real fame he 
acquired thereby aroſe from his extraordinary diſpateh and 
diligence in the execution. e e 
Upon his return home, he was appointed reat-adtniral of 
the Blue, and vice-admiral of the fame ſquadron; but de- 
clined the honour of kmghthood, which, however, he ac- 
cepted the following year, when he was engaged with admiral 
Rooke in taking Gibraltar. Soon after this, he particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the general engagement off Malaga; 
and, being left with a winter · guard at Liſbon for thoſe parts, 
he relieved Gibraltar in 1705, which the French had be- 
ſieged by ſea, and the Spaniards by land, and reduced to the 
la extremity. He arrived Oct. 29, and fo opportunely 
for the beſieged, that two days would, in all probability, 
have ſunk them beyond hope. For, the enemy, by the help 
of rope-ladders, found means to climb up the rocks, and got 
upon the mountains through a way that was thought in- 
acceſſible, to the number of 500 - where they had 
remained feveral days. At the ſame time, -they had got 
together a great number of boats from Cadiz, and other parts 
to land 3000 men at the New Mole. Theſe, by making 
vigorous affault on the ſea-fide, were defigned to draw the 
garrifon to defend that attack, whilſt the 500 concealed me 
ruſhed into the town; there being alſo a plot (as was dif- 
covered ſome days afterwards) for delivering it up; all which 
was prevented by 3 ſeafonable arrival. Feb. 1705 
he received a commiſſion, appointing him vice-admiral of the 
White; and, in March, reheyed Gibraltar a ſecond time. 
March 6, he ſet ſail for that place; and, on the 10th, attack 
five ſhips of the French fleet coming out of the bay; of whom 
two were taken, two more run aſhore, and were deftroyed; 
and baron Pointi died ſooh after of the wounds he receive 
in the battle. + The reſt of the French fleet, having intelligence 
of Sir John's eoching, bad left the bay the day before his 
. hikd ua Jookdr andborhd, oat. bs, realiea 
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- the letter inſerted. below. from the prince of Hel den his 
highneſs alſo preſented him with a £916 hols on the occaſion, 
This blow ſtruek a panic all along e coaſt, of which 
Sir John received the it) account, in a letter from Mr. 
Hill, envoy to the court of Savoy: I can tell you,“ ſays he, 
your late ſucceſs againſt Mr. Pointi put all the French coaſt 
into a gieat conſternation, as if Jou were, come to ſcour the 
whole mediterranean. All the ſhips of war that were in the 
road of Toulon were hauled i into the harbour; and nothing 
durſt look out for ſome days.” In ſhort, the effect at Gibral- 
tar was, that the enemy, in 2 few days, entirely raiſed, and 
marched. off, leaving only a detachment at ſomg diſtance to 
obſerve the garriſon, ſo that this umpo ack Ack: was ed 
from any farther attempts of the enemy. We K hardl ly an 
inſtance, where the ſea and land officers agr ecd together i in an 
expedition; but none, where an admiral and à general have 
agreed like the prince 775 Sir John, who ſacriſiced. all private 
views and paſſions to a diſintereſted regard. for the public good. 
No difficulties, dangers, fatigues, advantages, or puncfilios, 
could diſunite them; but they acted as by a ſympathy of 
8 nature, ariſing from a like generoſity and brave of, mind. It 
was this that crow ned their endeavours with a. glorious ſucceſs, 
which will be remembered (with, thoſe of Elliot in baba) 
while Gibraltar remains a part of the Britiſh poſſeſſions; and 
that, it is hoped, will be as long as 705 and erer 
tinue to flourih [1]. it x8 
„The ſame year, 1705, Sir Icha _ —— in the we 
duction of Barcelona; after which, being left at the head of 
a ſquadron. in the mediterranean, he concerted: an expedition 
to ſurprize the Spaniſh galleons in the bay of Cadiz; but this 
roved unſucceſsful, by the management of the confederates. 
10 1706, he relieved Barcelona, reduced ta the laſt extremity, 
and thereby occaſioned the ſiege to be raiſed by king Philip. 
{vn was. ſo great a deliverance. of. his. competitor, king 
Charles, afierwards emperor of Germany, that he annually 
1cmorated. it, by a; public thankſgiving on the 26th. of 
Sy 1 be lived. ol bg. ming of; en 
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« Sie, 1 expected . ee eee . 
ORG this good opportunity , 1 canuot expreſs my hearty thanks and 
expreſs my hearty Joy for your" great obligations 1 lie under. 1 am, with 
and good ſucceſs at this your ſecond „ | 
-appearing off this place, which, IL hope, ; George, priace of- Heſſe. 
thath'been the firſt ſtroke towards our 1 This important action is n tri- 
relief; the enemy, ſince five days, bufed to lord Peterborough by Dr. Friend, 
having betuo to withdraw their heavy — of that earl's © * in 
e og, th 7 ml ko. be 8 Gr 1s 75 Rene, . 

crib- 3 r conduct and care. ge," 
*Tis only th 15a -public owes, and 7 1. b Oy N 
aw eee c be N; | 
| untended 
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1 a total eclipſe of the ſun, wich ws : 
little increaſe the enemy's: conſternation, :as. if the heavens” 
concurred to defeat an 3 the. deſigns of the French, 
whoſe monarch lad aſſumed the ſun for his device; ian 
alluſion to which, the reverſe of the medal, ſtruck by queen 
Anne on this occaſion, repreſented the ſun in eclipſe over the 
city and harbour of Barcelona. Preſently after this ſucceſs at 
Barcelona, Sir John reduced the city of Carthagena, whence, 
proceeding to thoſe of Alicant and Joyce, they both ſubmitted 
to him; and he- concluded the campaign of that year with the 
reduction of the city and iflatid of Majorca. Upon his return 
home, prince George of Denmark preſented him with a 
diamond - ring, of 400l. value; and he had the honour of 
receiving a gratuity of 1000 from the queen, as a reward for 
his ſervices. Upon the unfortunate death of Sir Cloudeſſy 
Shovel, 170), he was advanced to be admiral of the White, 
and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet. In this 
command he returned to the mediterranean, and, ſurprizing a 
convoy of the enemy's corn, ſent it to Barcelona, and thereby 
ſaved that city and the confederate army from the danger of 
famine, in 1708. Soon after this, convoying the new queen 
of Spain to her conſort, king Charles, he was preſented by her 
majeſty with a diamond-ring of 300l. value. From this? 
ſervice he proceded to tlie iſland of Sardinia, which being 
preſently reduced by bim to the obedience of. king Charles, 
that of Minorca was ſoon after Robes to the; fleet mt 
land- forces. 5 
Having brooght 2 ann 5 fo. 1 a . 
he returned home; where, during his abſence, he had been 
appointed one of the couneil to the lord-high-admiral, and 
was likewiſe elected member of parliament both for Harwich 
and Rocheſter, for the latter of which he made his choice. 
Dec. the we year, he was made a ſecond time admiral f 
the fleet. May, 1709, he was conſtituted rear-admiral of 
Great Britain, and appointed one of the lords of the 75 
in December. Upon the change of the miniſtry in 3 10% 
lord Orford reſigning the place of firſt -commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, Sir John Leake was appointed to . ſucceed him; 
but he declined „as too hazardous, on account of the- 
diviſions at that ju ure. In 1710, he was choſen a | 
time member of parliament for Rocheſter, and made _—Y 
of the fleet the third time in 1771, and again in 1712, when 
he conducted the Englith forces to take poſſeſſion of r 7 
Before the expiration. of the year, the commiſſion. of 6 


of the flect was -given to him a fiſth time. He was: 
choſen for Rocheſter. a third time. Upon her 1 
deceaſe, Aug. 1, 1 * rear - admiral Rani 
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termined; ant he was ſuperſeded 23 admiral. of che fleet by 
Mathew Aylmer, eſq. Nov. 3. In the univerſal change that 
was made in every. public department, upon the acceſſion of 
George I, admiral Leake could not expect to be excepted. 
After this he lived privately; and, building a little box at 
Greenwich, — 98 mg his time there, retreating ſometimes 
to a country- had at Beddington in Surrey. When 
a young man, he had married a daughter of captain Richard 
Hill of Yarmouth; by whom he had one ſon; an only child, 
whoſe miſconduct had given him a great deal of uneaſineſs. 
Aug. 1719, he was ſeized with an apoplectic diſorder; but it 
went off without any viſible ill conſequence. Upon the death 
of his ſon, which happened in March following, after a 
lingering incurable. diſorder, he diſcovered a more than ordi- 
nary affliction; nor was he himſelf ever right well after; for 
he died in his houſe at Greenwich, Aug. 1, 1720, in his 6 5th 
By his will, he deviſed his eſtate to truſtees, for the 

uſe of his ſon during life; and, upon his death without 
ws: to captain Martyn, who married his wife's ſiſter, and 


- 
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LEAKE (STzepxen. MaRTin,: efq,), fon: of captain 
M,ärtin, went through different ranks in the Heralds' Office 
ill he came to be Garter. He was the firſt perſon who. wrote 
© profeſſedly on our Engliſh coins, two editions of his ( Hiſ- 
torical Account,” of which were, publiſhed by him with 
plates, under the title of Nummi Britannici Hiſtoria, Lon- 
don, 1726,” '8yo; the ſecond, much improved, London, 
1745; '8v0, He printed, in 1560, The Liſe af dir John 
 Leake, knut. Admiral of the Fleet,“ &c,; to whom he was 
indebied for. a conſiderable eſtate, which the admiral. deviſed 
to truſtecs for the uſe of his ſon. for life; and, upon his 
death, to captain Martin, (who married lady Leake's fiſter,) 
and his heirs ; by which means it came to the captain's ſon, 
ha, in gratitude. ta the memory of Sir John Leake, wrote 
an accurate account of his life, of which only 50 copies 
vere printed. In 1766, he printed alſo. 50 copies f The 
Statutes af the Order of the Garter,” 40. He died, at his 
hauſe called Leake's Grove, at Mile-End, Middleſex, March 
24. 1773; and was buried the 31ſt in his chancel in the 

| "TO XG [Thorp in Eſſex, of which manor be was 
LE AFOR MARY]. She was born in Northamptonſhire, 
1712, her father having been many years gardener to 2 
tleman in that county. Her education was ſuitable to the 
umble rank in which providence had placed her; but her 
pttajnments. were ſuperior: to any thing that could have been 
expected. Her unaffected madeRy kept her mexit 2 
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period tog late for her. ta reap any temporal emoluments 
m them: for, in the twenty- fourth year of her age, ſhe 
was ferzed. with the meaſles, Which put an end to her life, 
1 ber death · hed, ſhe: delivered r to eur 3 
of papers, containing a variety of original poems, whic 
have been fince publiſhed in 2 vols. vo. 3. war of theſe poems 
e equal to the beſt, af Mrs. Rowe's, particularly, The 
emple of Lotze, a em.... dl em 
_ LEBID, the moſt ancient Arabian poet fince the time of 
Mahomet, and employed by that impoſtor to anſwer the 
ſatyrical compoſitions which were publiſhed againſt him. He 
died, as it is ſaid, at the prodigious age of 140; and his 
works were ſo highly eſteemed by his countrymen, that they 
were fixed on the gates of the temple at Mecca. © 
LE BLANC (Maker), a Jeſuit, and one of the four- 
teen ſent by Lewis XIV. to Siam. He died at Moſambique, 
and publiſhed a ©* Hiſtory of the Revolution of Siam,“ in two 
vols. the laſt of which contains remarks very important to 


_ L&CTIUS (Jawzs), a native of Geneva, of which place 
he was faur times ſyndic, and where be enjoyed great repu- | 
tation. He was a very learned and ingenious man, an origi- 
nal poet, and reſpeRable critic. He publiſhed ſeveral works, 
but that beſt known is his collection, called © Poetæ Græci 
Veteres, in two volumes, folio. Lectius died in 1612. 
LEE (NATHANiEL), an Engliſh dramatic poet, was the 
ſon of a clergyman, and | bred at Weſtminiter-{chool under 
8 y. whence he removed to Trinity- college, in Cam- 
ridge, and became ſcholar upon that foundation in 1668. 
He proceeded B. A. the ſame year; but, not ſucceeding to a 
fellowſhip, quitted the univerſity, and came to London, 
where be made an unſucceſsful attempt to become an actor, 
in 1692. The part he ere was Duncan in Sir William 
Davenant's alteratian of Macbeth. Failing in this deſign, he 
had zecourſe to his pen for ſupport; and, having a genius 
for. the drama, compoſed a tragedy, called Nero Emperor 
of r in 1675; which being _ received, he puſhed 
on the ſame way, ucing 2 new play almoſt every year, 
tin 1681. He Are to the — with an = aye 
whith was ſo much admired by them, that he was tempted 
to try his talents for acting: but the trial ſoon convinced 
him, that he ſhould never ſucceed in that character. This 
martification muſt needs be very ſenſibly felt, for Leg was 
not only careleſs in his cxconomy, à foible incident to the 
poetic race, but extravagant to that degree as to be frequently 
wuged into the loweſt deptlhis of miſery; his wit and genius 
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apt to break the bounds of ſenſe. Thus giſted by nat ure 
he left the reins looſe to his imagination, till at ſength in- 
digence and poetical enthuſiaſmꝭ tranſpofted him into madneſs; 
ſo that, Nov. 1684. he was taken into gedlam; Where he 
continued four years under care of the phyſicians. He was 
diſcharged in April, 1688, being ſo much” tecoveted as to 
be able to return to his occupation of writing for the ſtage; 
and he produced two plays afterwards, * Ihe Ptinceis of 
Cleve,” in 1689, and «4 The Maſſacre of 'Paris,” in 1690. 
However, notwithſtanding the profits arifing from theſe per- 
formances, he was this year reduced to fo low vn ebb, that 
a weekly: ſlipend of ten ſhillings from the theatre-royal was 
his chief dependence. -He was not ſo clear o his phrenzy 
as not to ſuffer ſome temporary relapſes; arid perhaps his 
untimely end might-be-occafioned by one. He died this vear, 
1090, as it is faid, in a dronken frolic, by night, in the 
ſtreet. aud was interred in the patiſn of St. (leſuent Danes, 
near Jemple- Bar. He 1is che author of eleven plays, all 
- ated with applauſe, and printed as ſoon as finiſhed, with 


dedications of moſt of them to the earls of Dorſet, Mulgrave, 


Pembroke, the duc heſſes of Portſmouth and Richmond, as 
his patrons. Addiſon declares, that among our modern 
Engliſh poets there was none better turned for tragedy than 
Lee, if, inſtead of favouring his impetuoſity of genius, he had 
reſtrained. and kept it within proper bounds His thoughts 
are wonderfully ſuited to tragedy, but frequently loſt in lech 
a cloud of words, that it is hard to ſee the beauty of them. 
There is infinite fire in his works, but ſo involved in ſmoke, 
that it does not appear in half its luſtre. He frequently ſuc- 


ceeds in the paſſionate parts of the tragedy, but more par- 


ticularly where he flackens his efforts, and eaſes the ſtyle of 
thoſe epithets and metaphors with which he ſo much abounds. 
His « Rival Queens and Theodofivs?” ſtill keep poſſeſſion 
of the ſtage. Theſe plays excel in moving the paſſions, eſ- 
pecially love. He is ſaid to be particularly a-maſter in that 
art; and, for that reaſon, has been compared to Ovid among 
the ancients, and to Otway among the moderns. Dryden 
prefixed à copy of commendatory verſes to the Rival 


Queens;” and Lee joined with that laureat in writing the 
edies of the Duke of Guile” and ¶¶dipus 


- LEGGE (GrorGce), baron of Dartmouth, an eminent 
naval commander, was the eldeſt ſon of colonel Willlam 
Legge, groom of the bed - chamber to king Charles I. and 
brought up under the brave admiral Sir Edward e 
He entered the navy at ſeventeen years of age, and, be 
he was twenty, his gallant behaviour recommended him ſo 
effectually to king Charles II. chat, 0009, 
* * 2 FTT 
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bim to the command of the Pembroke. In 16777 he wat 
appointed captain of the Faitfax, and the next year remopec 
to the Royal Citharine, in which ſhip he obtained a hig 
reputation, by beating off the Dutch after they had boarded " 
her, though” the ſhip ſeemed on the point of finking; and 
then finding the means of ſtopping her leaks,” he carried her 
ſaſe into port. In 1673, he was made governor of Portſmouth, 
maſter of the horſe, and gentleman to the duke of York: 
Severah other poſts were ſucceſſively conferred upon him, 
and. in December, 1682, be was created baron of Dart- 
mouth. The port of Tangicr having been attended witn 
great expence to keep the fortifications in repair, and to 
maintain in it a numerous garrifon to 0 ſrom the Moors, 
who watched every opportunity of ſeizing it, the king de- 
termined to demoliſh the fortifications, and bring the garriſon 
to England; but the difficulty was to perform it without the 
Moors having any ſuſpicion of the deſign. Lord Dartmouth 
was appointed to perform this difficult affair, and, for that 
purpoſe, was, in 1683, made governor of Tangier, general 
of his majeſty's forces in Africa, and admiral of the fleet. 
At his arrival he prepared every thing neceſſary for putting 
his defign in execution, blew up all the fortifications, and 
returned to England with the garriſon ; ſoon after which, the 
king made him a preſent of ten thouſand pounds.” When 
James II. aſcended © the ' throne, his lordſhip was created 
maſter of the horſe, general of the ordnance, conſtable of the 
Tower of London, captain of an independent company of 
foot, and one of the privy- council. That monarch place 
the higheſt confidence in his friendſhip; and, on his bein 
thoroughly convinced that the prince of Orange intended to 
land in England, he appointed him commander of the fleet; 
2 had aff been prevented by the _ and other 
accidents from coming up with the prince of Orange, a 
bloody engagement would doubtleſs have Erfined, Frey UE; 1985 
After the Revolution he retired from public buſineſs; but 
his always expreſſing a high regard for the abdicated kit 
rendered him ſuſpected of carrying on a correſpondence with 
him; upon Which he was committed to the Tower, While 
he was there, the ſailors gave a proof how much he was 
beloved by them. A report had for ſome time prevailed 
that he was./ill-vſed in the Tower, on which they aſſembled 
in great numbers on Tower-hill, and expreſſed their reſent= 9 
ment in ſuch terms, that it was thought expedient to deſirs nl 
the lord Dartmouth to confer with 2 which he accor- | 
dingly did, and fully ſatisfied them that the report had not 
the leaſt foundation; whereupon they gave x loi” Nikita, lt 7 
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immediately diſperſed, He died in the Tower, on the 25th 
of October, 1691, in the forty : fourth year of bis age. oh 
LEIBNITZ (Gonperey 8 DE), Was born at 
Leipſic, July. 4. 1646. His father, Frederic Leibnitz, was 
J eſſor of moral philoſophy, and ſecretary to that univerſity; 
did not ſurvive the birth of his ſon above ſix N 
mother put him under Meſſ. Homſchucius and Bachuchius, 
to teach him Greek and Latin; aud he made ſo quick a 
Progreſs, that, great as bis maſter's hopes were, he ſurpaſſed 
them! all. Returning home, where there was a well-choſen 
library left by his father, he read. with attention the ancient 
authors, and eſpecially Livy, The poets alſo had a ſhare 
in. his ſtodies, particularly Virgil; and he had himſelf ſo 
good a talent for verfifying, that he is ſaid to have com- 
poled, in one day's time, à poem of three hundred lines 
without an eliſion. He entered upon his academical ſtudies 
at fifteen; and to that of polite literature joining philoſophy 
and the mathematics, he ſtudied the former under James Tho- 
maſius, and the latter under John Kuhnius, at Leipfic. He 
afterwards went to Jena, w he heard the lectures of 
profeſſor Bohnius upon polite, learning and biſtory,. and thoſe 
pf Falcknerius in the law. At his return to Leipſic, in 1663, 
he maintained, under Thomaſius, a theſis, © De Princips 
Indivjduationis,” In 1664, he was admitted maſter of arts; 
obſerving the uſe of philoſophy in illuſtrating the law, 


he 
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Des Cartes. He was ſo intent on theſe ſtudies, that he ſpent 
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engaged in the, purſuit of the philoſopber's ſtoneg and his: 
curiolzy was, raiſed, 10 be initiated into theix myſteries, Eor 
this. parpoſe,;.be drew. up a letter in their jargon, extracted 
out o books of ' chemiſtry ; and, unintelligible as it Was to. 
himſelf, addreſſed it to the director of that ſociety, deliring, 
to he admitted a member. They were ſatisficd of his menit,, 
from the proofs given in his letter; and not only admitted 
him into theit laboratpry, but even requeſted him to accept 
the ſecretaryſhip, with a ſtipend; His office was, to regiſter 
their proceſſas and experiments, and to extract from the books 
of the beſt chemiſts ſuch things as might be of uſe to them 
in their purſuits. e . 0 | 1 
About this time, baron Boinebourg, firſt miniſter of the 
elector of Mentz, paſſing through Nuremberg, met our. 
virtuoſo at a common entertainment; and conceived. ſo great 
an opinion of his parts and learning fram his converſation, 
that he adviſed him to apply himſelt wholly, to law and 1 4 20 
giving him at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that 
would engage the elector, John Philip Schonborn, to ſend. 
for him to 15 court. Leibnitz accepted the kindneſs, pro- 


miſing to do his utmoſt to render himſelf N ſuch a 
patronage; and, to be more within the reach of its i | 
effects, he repaired-to-Francfort upon the Maine, and in the. 
neighbourhood of Mentz. In 1668, John Cafinur, king of 
Poland, reſigning bis grown, the elefor Palatine, among, 
others, became a competitor for that dignity ; and, while 
baron Boinebourg went into Poland to manage the eleftor's 
intereſts, Leibnitz wrote à treatiſe, to ſnew, that the Po- 
lonnois could not make choice of 'a better perſon for their 
king. This piece did him great honour: the elector Palatine. 
was extremely pleaſed with it, and invited our author to his 
court. But baron Boinebourg, reſolving to provide for him 
at the court of Mentz, not ſuffer him to accept this 
laſt offer from the Palatine; and preſently obtained for him 
the. poſt of counſellor of the | chamber of review o the 
elector of Mentz. Baron Boinebourg had ſome connexions: 
at the French court; and, e had a ſon at Paris, 
yet that ſon was not of years to be truſted witli the manage - 
ment of his affairs there; he therefore begged Mr. Leibnitz 
to undertake that h 8 
Our young flateſman was charmed with chis opportunity 
of ſhewing his gratitude to ſo zealous a-patron;- and ſet out 
for Paris in 1672. He alſp propoſed frveral ther advantages 
to himſelf in this tour, and his views were not diſappointed. 
He ſaw all the literati in that metropolis, made an acquaint- 
auce with the greateſt part of them, and, 'befides,” applied 
himſelf with vigour to tho mathematics, .in,: Which ſy eh . 
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Had. n6t wen made any conderable progreſt. He tene v: 

himſelf, that he bwed his advancement therein principally to 

the works of Paſcal, Gregory, St. Vincent, and; above all, 

to the excellent treatiſe of Huygens, De Horologio oſcilla- 

| torio.” In this courſe, having obſerved the imperfection of 
Paſcal's arithmetical machine, which, howeyer,' Paſcal did 
not live to finiſh, he invented a new one, as he called it; 
the uſe of which he explained to Mr. Colbert, 'who was 
extremely pleaſed with it; and, the invention being approved 
likewiſe by the academy of ſciences, he was offered a ſeat there 
as penfionary member. In ſhort, he might have ſettled very 
adyantageouſly at Paris, if he would have turned Roman 
Catholic; but he (choſe to tick to the Lutheran religion, in 

Which he was born, In 1673, be loſt his patron, M. de 
Boinebourg; and, being at liberty by his death, took 3 tour 
to England, 'where he became acquainted with Oldenburg, 
ſecretary, and John Collins, fellow 'of the Royal Society, 

from whom he received ſome hints of the invention of the 
method of fluxions, which had been diſcovered, in 1664 or 
r00h, by Sir Iſaac Newton [iI]. AT 
While he was in England, he received an acconnt'of the 
death of the elector of Mentz, by which be loſt his penſion; 
and, upon this, he returned to France, whence he wrote to the 
duke of Brunſwick. Lunenburg, to inform him of his cir- 
cumſtances. That prince ſent him à very gracious anſwer, 


i] The right to this invention is fo the Tofinitefimal method, in the © Atta = 
- Intereſting: to our country, that we Eruditorum Lipſiz, -for the year 1684. 
muſt not omit this occaſion of - aſſerting And, as he Kill perſiſted in his claim 
it. The | ftate of the diſpute between to the invention, Sit Ifaac, at the re- 
the competitors, Leibnitz and Newton, queſt of George I. gave his majeſty an - 
is as follows: Newton diſcovered it in account of the whole affair, and ſent 
166 G5 and 1666, and communicated it Leibnitz a defiance in exprefs terms, 
to Dr. Barrow in 1669. Leibni'z ſaid, to prove his affertion, This was an- 
he had ſome glimpſes of it in 1672, ſwered by Leibbitz, in à letter Which 
before he had ſeen any hint of New- he ſent by Mr. Remond at Paris, to be 
ton's priur 17 which was com- communicated to Sir Isaac, after he 
municated by Mr. Collins to ſeveral had ſhewn it in France: declaring, that 
foreigners in 1673; in the beginning of | he took this method in order to have 
which year Leibnitz was in England, | indifferent and i witneſſes. 


intelligent 
and commenced. an, acquaintance with 
Collins, but at that time only claimed 


method, properly ſo called, which in- 
deed was Newton's invention; men 
tioning vo other till June 1677: and 
this Was a year after a letter of Newton's, 
containing a ſufficient; deſcription, of 
the nature of the method, had been ſent 


to Paris, to be communicated to him. 


However, nothiug of it was printed by letter, with his own remarks, b way 


g 1 men- 4 


That method being diſliked by Sir Iſaac, 
who thought that London, as well as 
the invention of another differential 


Paris, might'fornifh ſuch witneſſes, he 
reſolved to carry the diſpute no farther; 
and, when Leibnitz's letter came from, 
France, he refuted it, by remarks 
which he communicated only to ſome 


of his friends; but, as ſoon as he beard. 


of  Leiboitz's death, which bappened 
fix months after, he publiſhed Leiboi'z's 


Sir Iſaac ; which being obſerved by the of ſupplement to Ralpbſon's “ Hiftory 
I TRY 2 anten D 


| other, he firſt printed it, under the 01 
ms of the Dillon : and ſometimes + 
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Alan him of his favour,. and, for the preſent, peine ; 
him counſellor of his court, with-a: falary;;but.gave him 
leave to ſtay at Paris, in order to complete his arithmetical 
machine, In 1674, be went: 7 1 to England; whence he 
paſſed, through Holland, to Hanover, where he deſigned to 
ſettle. From his; firſt arrival there, he made it his buſineſs: to 
enrich the lib 1 of that prince with the beſt books of all 
kinds. uke dying in 1679, his ſucceſſor. Exneſt 
3 cult Piber of Oſnabrug, - afterwards, George I. 
ſhewed our counſellor the ſame favour as his predeceſſor had 
done, and directed him to write the hiſtory of the houſe of 
Brunſwick. Leibnitz undertook the taſk; and, travelling 
through Germany and Italy to colle materials, r re to 
Hanover in 1690, with an ample hatveſt. While he was 
in Italy, he met with a pleaſant adventure, which might have 
proved a more ſerious. affair. Paſſing in a ſmall hark from 


Venice to Meſola, there aroſe; a+ ſtoria, during which, the 


pilot, imagining he was not underſtood hy a German, whom 
being a Heretic he looked on as the cauſe. of the tempeſt, 
propoſed to ſtrip him of his cloaths aud money, and throw 
him overboard. Leibnitz hearing this, without diſcovering 
the leaſt emotion, pulled out a ſet of beads, and turned them 
over with a ſeeming devotion. The artiſice ſuccgeded; one 
ol the * obſerving to the pilot, that, ſince the man was 
no Heretic, he ought not to be drowned. In 1200, be was 
admitted a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
The ſame year, the elector of Brandenburg, -afterwards king 
of Prufha, founded an academy at Berlin, by the advice .of 
Leibnitz, who was appointed perpetual preſident of it; and, 
though his other affairs did not permit him to reſide conſtantly 
upon the ſpot, yet he made ample: amends by the treaſures 
with which he enriched their memoirs, in ſeveral diſſertations 
upon geometry, polite learnißg, natural, philoſophy, and. 
phyſic. He alſo projected to eſtabliſh at Dreſden another 
academy like that at Berlin. He communicated his defign is 
the king of Poland in 1703, who was well pleaſed with. it; a 
but the troubles, which arole ſhortly. after.in that kit 
bindered 3 it from being carried into eon d ogn (dt; 
Beſides theſe projects to promote learning, chere i is ina £- 
ſtill behind; of a more extenſive. view, both in its nature 
uſe: he ſet. bimſelf to invent a language ſo; caſy and ſo 
pcrſpicuous, as to become the common la anguage 5 AE na- 
tions of the world. This is what is called, The niyerſal 4 
Language;” and the deſign occupied the 3 of vj. "__ 
philoſopher A long time. The thing had. been attempted _ 
before hy d Algarme, and Dr. Wilkins; but Leibnitz dd 
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'$ 
one. His. prodevefſors 


Yrs, in his opinion, had not reached the 
point: they might indeed enable nations, who did not under- 
Rand each other, to correſpond eaſily together; but they had 
not attained the true real characters, which would be the beſt 
inſtruments of the human mind, and extremely aſſiſt both the 
veaſon and memory. Theſe characters, he thought, ovybt 
to reſemble, as much as poffible, thoſe of algebra,” Which are 
fimple and expreſſive, and never ſuperfluous and equivocal, 
but whoſe varieties are grounded on reaſon. In order to haften 
the execution of this vaſt project, he employed a young perſon 
do put into a regular order the definitions of all things what- 
ſoever but, though he laboured in it from 1903, yet his life 
did not prove ſefficient to complete it [x J. In the mean 
time, his name became famous all over Europe; and his 
merit was rewarded by other princes, befides the elector of 
Hanover. In 1711, he was made aulie counſellot to the 
_ emperor; and the czar of Moſcovy appointed him privy- 
counſellor of juſtice, with a penſion of a thouſand ducats [L]. 
Leibnitz undertook at the ſame time to eſtabliſh an academy 
of ſciences at Vienna; but that project miſcarried; à diſ- 
appointment which ſome have afcribed to the plague. How- 
ever that be, it is certain he only had the honour of attempt- 
ing it, and the emperor rewarded him for it with a penfion 
of 2000 florins, promiſing him to double the ſum, if he 
would come and refide àt Vienna; with which he would have 
complied, but death did not give him an opportunity. 
Meanwhile, the hiſtory of Brunſwick being interrupted by 
other works which he wrote occaſionally, he found, at his 
return to Hanover, in-1714, that the elector had appointed 
Mr. Eccard for his colleague in that hiſtory: "The elector 
was then raiſed to the thirone of Great Britain ; and, ſoon 
_ after his arrival, the electoral princeſs, then princeſs of Wales, 
ard afterwards queen "Catharine, ' engaged Leibnitz in « 
difpute with Dr. Samuel Clarke upon the ſubjekt of free- 
will, the reality of ſpace,” and other philoſophical ſubjects. 
This controverſy was carried on by letters, which paſſed 
through her royal highneſs's hands, and ended only with 
the death of Leibnitz, Nov. 14, 1716, occafioned by the 
D oro Ira d rateinag ab SF ant FR 
As to his character and perſon, he was of 'a middle ſtature, 
und of a thin habit. He had a ſtudious air, and à ſweet 
aſpect, though ſhort-fighted. Hie | was indefatigably in- 


* fix} He ſpeaks, in fome places, of * Recueil de Literature,” A at 

2 et of human thoughts, which Awmſterdam, in 1 27 ; which alfo ſays, 

de wis contriving, wich, it is very that Leibvitz Feluſed the plicy of Keeper 
—— bod ſome relation. to his of r e 
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duſtrions;! and fo--continued/to the end of his life. / He ute 


meals, and his diet was plain and ſtrong. He loved travelling, 
and different climates never affected his health. In order to 
impreſs upon his memory what he had a mind to rem: 


was naturally choleric, and the firſt motions were very hot f 
but, aſtet that was e OY took care to reſtrain 
it. He had the glory of p "1 
in! Egrope, and he was ſufficiently ſenſible of it. He was 
ſolicitous in ptoturing the favour of princes, which he turned 


He was affable and polite in converſation, and greatly averſe” 
to diſputes. He was thought to love money, and is ſaid to 
have left ſixty thouſand crowns, yet no more than fifteen ot 
twenty thouſand out at intereſt; the reſt being found in 
crown · pieces and other ſpecie, hoarded in corn ſucks. He 
always profeſſed himſelf a Lutheran, but never went to ſer- 
mons; and, in his laſt ſickneſs, being defired by his coach- 
man, who was his favourite ſervant, to fend for à miniſter, 
he would not hear of it, ſaying be had no occaſion for one. 
He was never married, - and never attempted it but | 
when he was about fifty years old; and the lady, defiring 
time to conßider of it, gave him an opportunity of doing the 
ſame; which produced this concluſion, that marriage was 
a good thing, but a wiſe man ought to. conſider of it his 
life.“ Mr. Lefler, ſon of his fiſter, was his ſole” heir, 
whoſe wife died ſuddenly with joy at che fight of ſo much 
money left them by their uncle. It is ſaid he had a natural 
ſon in his youth, who afterwards lived with him, was fet- 
viceable to him in many ways, and had a conſiderable thare 


ger, and extremely reſembled his father. 
cimina Juris;“ Specimen Difficultatis in B ſeu Diſſer- 
tatio de Caſibus perplexis;” Specimen Encyclopedie in 

ure, ſen Qyeſtiones Philoſophiæ ameeniores e Jure col 


Jure exhibitum in Doctrina Conditionum;: „ Speeimen 


«Corporis/ Juris reconcinnandi Ratio;” Marit Nazoki de 
veris Principiis et vera ratione e, Nr cotitra Philo- 


, was Written. againſt the Socinians,' © -Confeſfio Nature contra 
a: | 
; Athos zg 


87 | - tt. 
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and; drank little. Hunger alone marked the time of his 


remember 
he wrote it down; and never read it afterwards. His temmpet 
ng for one of the greateſt mem 


to his own advantage, as well as to the ſervice of n | 


in his confidence. © He went by the name of William Qjnnin- 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, of which the titles are, Spe- 


— 3% «Specimen Certitudinis ſeu Demonſtrationum in 
Diſſertationum politicarum pro eligendo Rege Polonorum 
Nova Methodus diſcendæe docendeque ſuriſprudentiæ ?? 
ſophos, cum Preſatione & Notis G. G. Leibnitaii; g 
crofancta Trinitas per nova Inventa Logic deſenſa; This 


e en e Mews 
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Concreti abſtracti; A Notitia Optice/promote;% It contains 
a new; method of poliſhing teleſcope- glaſſes; is addreſſed to 
Spinoſa, and publiſhed in the poſthumous works of that 
author. Cæſarini Furſtnerii de Jure Suprematus” ac Le- 
tionis Principum Germaniæ;“ © Entretiens de Philarete 
Eugene ſur la-Queſtion du Tems agitee à Nimigue, tou- 
chant le Droit d' Ambaſſade des Electeurs & Princes d Em- 
pire : an abridgement of the preceding. De Arte com- 
binatoria;?” De la | Tolerance des Religions: Lettres 
de M. de Leibnitz, & Reſponſes de Peliſſon, he & for 
toleration, and Peliſſon ageinſt it. Codex juris Gentium 
diplomaticus, in quo Tabulæ authentic Actorum publico- 
rum pleræque ineditæ vel ſelectæ continentur;“ The ſeveral 
pieces, which are digeſted in order of time, begin with the 
| year 1396, and end in "1499. Our author alſo publiſhed, 
0 in 1693. a ſmall tract concerning the ſtate of Germany, ſuch 
as it may be ſuppoſed to have been before we have any 
account in hiſtory :; to which he gave tlie title of Protegea. 
Noviſſima Sinica Hiſtorians noſtri Temporis illuſtratura;” 
Lettre fur la Connexion des Maiſons de Brunſwick & 
d Eſte; Acceſſiones hiſtoricæ, quibus utilia ſuperiorvm 
Hiſtorus illuſtrandis Scripta Monumentaque nondum hactenus 
indita, inque iis Inſcriptotes diu deſiderati continentur;“ 
Acceſſion. hiſtoric. Tomus ſecundus, continens notiſſimum 
Chronicon Alberici Monachi trium Fontium;“ © Specimen 
Hiſtoricæ arcanæ, five Anecdota de Vita Alexand. VI. 
. Pape;” | Mantiſſa Codicis juris Gentium diplomatici;“ 
Scriptores Rerum Brunſwicienſium Illuſtrationi inſervientes 
antiqui omnes & Religionis Reformatione priores, Hanov. 
1570) ;“ fol. 3 vols. Effaide I heodicæi ſur la Bont de 
ity, ſur la Liberté de ' Homme, & Aur: POrigine du Mal, 
Amſt. 19410,” 4 tom. 12mo. In this work our author 
appears to be a ſataliſt, agreeably to the principles of Spinoſa: 
it was undertaken at the requeſt of the queen of Pruſſia, in 
the view of anfwering Bayle, with which he complied; but 
we are told by M. Piaff, that our author was of the ſame 
opinion as Bayle; while, on the other hand, father Tourne- 
mine aſſures us, tbat our author, in this piece, wrote his 
. own ſentiments. De Origine Francorum Diſquifitio;” 
L' Anti-Jacobite, 1716;“ Reſponſe de Baron de la Hon- 
tan ala Lettre d'un particulier: oppoſee au manifeſte de 8. M. 
le Roy de la Grand, Bretagne, comme ' Eledteur contre le 
daxe;: Collectanea etymologica Illuſtrationi Linguarum 
. yeteris Cellic e, Germanicæ. Gallicæ, aliarumque inſervientia, 
cum Prefatione Georgii Eckardi;: „Recueil de divers 
-Ecrits compoſts par feu M. Leibnitz et Mr. Clarke, in 
21745 & 1716, ſur la Phyſique & la Religion naturelle, en 
r 5 h ee 
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Anglois & Frangois, Londres, 1717,” gvol and in German 
at Francof; 1720, 8%.“ Otiom Hanoyeranum, © five 
Miſcellanea ex Ore & Schedis G. G. Leibnitzii quondam 
notata et deſeripta, &c. Leipſiæ, 1718,“ 8. Recueil 
doe diverſes Pieces fur la Philoſophie, la Religion ' naturelle, 
VHiſtoire, les Mathématiques, &c. par Meſſ. Leibnitz, 

Clarke; Newton, & autres celebres Auteurs, Amſt. 1720, 

2 tom. 8 VO. to which was added a third afterwards. Leibnitz 
alſo wrote the biſtory of Balaam, in which he endeavoufs to 
prove, that what is related of that prophet did not happen 
really, but in a dream. M. G. Hanſchius collected, with 

great care, every thing that Leibnitz had faid, in different 

paſſages of his works; upon the principles of B and 
formed a complete ſyſtem under the title of G. G. Leibnitiii 

Principia Philoſophiæ More geometrico demonſtrata, &s: 

17287 4to. There came out a collection of our author's 
letters in 1734 and 1735, under this title: Epiſtelæ ad di- | 

verſos cheologici, juridici, medici, philoſophici, mathemariei, © 

hiſtorici, -& phflologiei, Argumenti '« 'MSS. Auctores: 

cum Annòtationibus ſuis primum divulgavit Chritian-Cor- 

C ro pee n 0 DO TOR Cen Rats T7t RY OS ts 

LEIGH (Sir'Epward), a very learned Engliſhnian, was 

born at Shawell, in Leiceſterſhire, and educated at Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford. He 'was'a member of the Long Parliament, 

and one of tlie members of the houſe of commons Who Were 

appointed to ſit in the aſſembly of divines. He was afterwards 

colonel of a regiment for the parliament; but, in 1648, was 

numbered among the” preſbyterians who were turned out; 

and, in December, be was impriſoned. From this period to 
the Roſtoration, he e e in writing a confiderable 
number of learned and valuable books, Which ſhewed pro- 

found learning, a "knowledge of the languages, and much 

critical fagacity. Sir Edward died at his Houfſe called Ruſhall 

Hall, in Staffordſhire, June 2, 1671; and was buried in the 

chancel of Ruſtlall- chung. By eee ee 
LEIGAH (Crantes); an eminent naturaliſt, and born at 
Grange, in Lancaſhire. He practiſed phyfic* with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs, and was fellew of the Royal Society, at a 
time when ſuch diſtinction was confidered' ag' more appro- 

* real talents and learning than at preſent. He pub- 
iſhed an account of the natural hiſtory of Laticathire, Cheſhire; 
and Derby. He was alſo the author of à hiſtory of Vir: 
ginia, as well as of ſome tracts on mineral waters. "He died = 

in the beginning of this century? Y Frm] CITE netic Hor 85 : | | 
_ LEIGHTON (Kosta), en eminent Scotch divine, Was f 
miniſter of à church near P bs „„ 


; Vor. IX. 00 
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of Cromyell's. uſurpationy and exhorted his pariſhioners to 
_ live together in charity, and not to trouble themſelves with 
religious and political diſputes. When the miniſters were 
called over yearly in the ſynod, it was commonly aſked, 
whether they had preached to the times ?“ For God's 
- fake,” anſwered Leighton, when all my brethren preach 
$ djs the times, ſuffer one prieſt to preach about eternity.“ 
\ His moderation gave offence; and, finding his labours of no 
ſervice, he retired to a life of privacy. 0 By the unanimous 
voice of the magiſtrates, he was called ſoon after from his 
retirement to preſide over the college of Edinburgh; where, 
during the ſpace of ten years, he diſplayed all the talents of 
à prudent, wiſe, and learned governor. Soon | after the 
Reſtoration, when that ill-· judged buſineſs, the introduction 
of epiſcopacy into, Scotland? was reſolved on, Leighton was 
conſecrated biſhop of Dunblane. At his entrance upon bis 
office, he gave an early inſtance of moderation. Sharp, and 
the other bithops, intended to enter Edinburgh in a pompous 
manner. Leighton remonſtrated againſt it; but, finding 
what he ſaid had no weight, he left them at Morpeth, and 
went to Edinburgh alone. He ſoon ſaw the violent turn which 
the councils of the times were taking, and did all in his 
power to oppoſe. it. How can theſe; men,” ſaid Sharp, 
with his uſual 'vehemence, .** expe moderation from us, 
when they themſelves, impoſed their covenant with ſo much 
Zeal and nny on others ?? For that very reaſon,” an- 
ſwered Leighton mildly, let us treat them with gentleneſs, 
and ſhew them the difference between their principles and 
c ͥſ W o ůͥuͤn æ uw! od inal th, bi: 
In his own dioceſe Leighton ſet the example, where he 
was revered even by the moſt rigid of the oppoſite party. 
He went about preaching, without any appearance of pomp, 
gave all he had to the poor, and removed none of the mi- 
niſters, however exceptionable "he might think their political 
principles. But, finding this contributed very little to the 
promotion of the great ſubeme.that was carrying on, and that 
bis brethren; would not be induced to join, as he thought, 
property in the work, . he; weat-to the king, and reſigned his 
iſhopric; telling him, that“ he would not have a hand in 
ſuch oppreſſive meaſures, were he ſure: to plant: the Chriſtian | 
religion in an infidel country by them; much leſs, when they 
| tended only to alter the form of church-government.” The 
king and council, partly induced by the remonſtrances of this 
| good biſhop, and partly by their own obſervations, reſolved 
do carry on the buſmeſs in Scotland on a different” plan; 
- and, with this view, Leighton was perſuaded to accept 
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the ueebbiſheuric of Glaſgow. . In this ſtation he made one 
effort more, but found it was not in his power to ſtem the 


violence of the times. In little more than a year, he reſi 


his archbiſhopric, and retired into Suſſex, where he devoted 


himſelf wholly to religion, and acts of piety. He died in 1684. 
He was a man of a moſt amiable cilpofition ; ſtrict in His 
life; polite, chearful, and engaging, in his manners; of 
excellent parts, and profoundly learned. He has leſt many 
ſermons and uſeful tracts, which are in very great eſteem. 
LEIGHTON (Arx AND ER). He was born at Edin- 
burg, 1587, zud educated in the univerſity of that city, 
under the direction of the "pious and learned Mr. Rollock. - 
In 1683, he took the degrees of M. A. and was appointed 
profeſſor of moral philoſophy in his own college; à place 
which he enjoyed till the lauration of his claſs, 1613. At that 
time he came to London, and procured a lectureſhip, which 
he enjoyed till 1629, when he wrote'two books, the one en- 
tituled, Zion's Plea,” and the other, The Looking-Glaſs 
of the Holy War.“ This brought him under the vengeance 


of the ſtar-chamber; and he received ſentence to have His 


noſe ſlit, his ears cut, to be whipped once from Newgate to 
Aldgate, and once to Tyburn; after which he was to be 
impriſoned for life. Before the execution of this dreadful 
ſentence. could take place, he made his eſcape from the Fleet- 
priſon, but was apprehended at Luton in Bedfordthire ; and, 
being brought back to London, he ſuffered the dreadful 
ſentence of the ſtar- chamber, with ſome circumſtances of 
inhuman barbarity. After eleven years impriſonment in the 
Fleet, he was ſet at liberty the parliament, 1640, and 
appointed keeper of Lambeth- palace, which, at that time, wWas 
made oſe of as a ftate-priſon. There he remained till 1644, 
when he died rather inſane of mind from the hardſhips he had 
ſuffered, aged 57. He has no works extant, except thoſe 
areadyimentiogend,” ei ts ESR SN RIA, 
LELAND (Jon), the firſt and laſt antiquary-royal-in 
England, was a natiye of London, and bred at St. Paul's 
ſchool there under the famous William Lilly. Having loſt 
both his parents in his 5 2 0 he found a foſter-father in one 
Mr. Thomas Myles, who both maintained him at ſchool, 
and ſent him thende to Chriſt's-college in Cambridge. Of 
this ſociety, it is faid, he became fellow; yet, it is certain 


that he afterwards removed to Oxford, and ſpent ſeveral years 

in All- ſoufg-Colſege; chere , purfuing his ſtudies with great 

aſſiduity, eſpecially in the Greek language. For farther im- 

provement, he trayelled to Paris, where he had the converſa- 

tion and infirudtion of Budus, Faber, Paulus. Emilids, 
- I. 3 2 r n 
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Peel himſelf in the Len and Greek tongdes. - He alſo 


\ neſs; and, in 


; coſt; inſomueh that there was ſcarcely either cape or bay, 


Leland did not only ſearch out and reſcue antic ve "monu- 
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gg. 404 Francs 85 ylvins; by whoſe Alber he per 


learned French, Italian, and Spaniſh, before his return home; 
ſo that he was eſteemed an accompliſhed ſcholar, . Goin into 
orders, king Henry VIII. made him one of is hay 55 
gaye him the rectory of Popeling in the marches 
appointed him his library - keeper, and dignified him Arey the 
title of his antiquary. In conſequence whereof his majeſty, 
_in 1533, granted him a commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to 
make earch after England's antiquities, "and peruſe the Iibra- 
" ries of all cathedrals, abbeys, priories, colleges, and places, 
where records, writings, and ſecrets of antiquity , were re- 
. poſited. . For this purpoſe, having obtained, in 1 $36, à diſ- 
penſation for non-refidence upon his living at Popeling, he 
_{pent above fix years in travellin about England and ales, 
and collecting materials for the hiſtory and antiquities of the 
nation. He _ upon his journey with the greateſt eager- 
e execution — his deſign, was inquiſitive, 
that, not content with what the libraries of the reſpective 
. houſes, afforded, nor with what was recorded in the windows 
and other monuments belonging to cathedrals and monaſteries, 
&. he . from place to place, were he thought there 
were any footſtep: of Roman, 88 Saxon, or Daniſh buildings g, 
and took 0 ar 14 — of all the tumuli, coins, inſcr 2 
tions, &c. In ſhort, he travelled every where, both by t 
_ fea-coafts and the midland, parts, ſparing neither pains nor 


_ haven,” creek, or pier, river, Or .confluence of rivers, breaches, 
. waſhes, lakes, meres, fenny waters, mountains, _ valleys, 
_. moors, ben, foreſts, chaces, woods, cities, j 7 
caſtles, p anor · places, monaſteries, and colleges, 
which he bad not Ft een, af noted a whole world of Tg yery 
memorable. 


ments of literature From the deftruQtive hands of time, by a 
faithful copy and regiſter. of them, but likewiſe ſaved many 
. from being ce che hands of men. In thoſe. days the 
_ Engliſh were very 5 and negligent in this particular: 
. took little heed, and leſs care about theſe p Prom: monu- 
ments of learning; which bean ere ceived. by, foreigners, 
_ eſpecially in Germany, young | were frequently. ſent 
. thence, who cut them out. of Pave in: the © brat 
and then, returning home, as monumen 

their own country. This polite 2er with the! 

made of them, at the iſolation or 55 r th, was jo 
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wrote a letter to Cromwell, then ſecretary of ſtate, begg ng 
his affiſta nice to bring to light many ancient authors buried in 
duſt, and ſending them to A king's library. His wore he 

knew well, had no little eſteem for them ; and his higbneſs alſo 

gave very agreeable proofs of his having no leſs eſteetn for 

their preſerver, who, preſently after the finiſhing of his travels,” 
was preſented by his royal maſter, in 1542; to the rich rectory 

of Haſely in Oxfordſhire. The ſame patron, in 1543,” pre- 
ferred him to a canonry of King's college, now Chriſt-church, 
in Oxford; and, about the fame time, collated him to à pre- 
bend in the church of Sarum; and, though he loft the 
canonry of Chriſt-church in 1845, upon the ſurrendty of 
that college to the king, and had no penſion allowed him in 
the lieu of it, as 7 canons had, yet it was made up to 
him in prefer ment elſewhere. In 1545, having digeſted into 
four books that pait of his collections, which contains an 
account of the illuſtrious writers in the realm, with their 
lives and monuments of literature, he preſented it to his 
majeſty, under the title of ** A newe Year's Gifte;“ with a 

ſcheme of what he intended to do farther [£J. For that pur- 

poſe he retired to a houſe of his own, in the pariſh of St. 
Michael, le Querne, London; where he had ſpent near fix . 
years in compoling ſuch books, &c. as he had promiſed to 
the el when either too hard ſtudy, or Tome other cauſs 
unknown, deprived bim of his underſtanding, and threw him 
into a phrenzy. Upon this, Edward VT. by letters mn 
dated March 5, 1550, granted the cuſtody of him, by the 
name of Jobn, Laylond, junior, of St. Michael's ariſh in le 

Querne, clerk, to his brother John Laylond, ſenior ; and; | 
for his maintenance, to receive the profits of Haſeley, Pope» - 
ling, Eaſt-Knole and Weſt-Knole above-mentioned. In this 
direction he continued, without ever recovering his ſenſes, 
two years, when the diſorder put a period to his life, April 18, 

1552. He was interred in the church of St. Michael le Querne, _ 
which ſtood at the weſt end of Cheapſide, between tlic late _ 
conduit there and Pater-noſter-row ; but, being burnt in the 
le e FR FO of it was laid out to enturgs-the 

\ As to his chercher. e e ven GN. 

nary perſon, having (beſides a great maſterſnip in poetry and. 

oratory), attained, tg a good knowledge of the Greek, Latin, | 


Lu This 


was, to give a map of Eng- books as there are ſhires in England and = 
land on à f ae 21 Wales, 'viz.. fifty t a ſurvey of the 
the ſardp E e Brizith iſles, in_fix book ; and, © 

in would be reſtored; the ancient names an account, of the | i 
of places in Britain z with the” antiqui- in dre books. (OLE! 4c 
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Welſh, Saxon, Tralian, French, and; Spaniſh languages; fo 


that he was born for the ſetvice and honour. of his cguntry. 


And. one of his contemporaries boldly affirms, that England 
never ſaw, and he believes ſhould never ſee, a man to him in 


all things to be compared, with regard to his {kill in the an- 


tiquities of Britain ;. for that he was undoubtedly. in theſe 
matters wonderful and peerleſs; ſo that as, concerning them, 
England had yet never a greater loſs. Upon the whole, he 
may not unjuſtly be ſtyled the father of Engliſh antiquaries, 
ſince his works have been made uſe of ß Bale, in his 


Catalogue of the Engliſh Writers;“ by Camden, in his 


Britannia; by Burton, in his * Deſcription of Leiceſter. 
ſhire; by Dugdale, in his. © Antiquities of Warwickſhire, 
and Baronage ot England;“ and by maſt of our other learned 


ga ntiquarians. 


LELAND (Jann), well known by his writings in defence 
of Chriſtianity, was born at Wigan, in Lancaſhire, in 1691, 
of eminently pious. and virtuous parents. They took the 
earlieſt care to ſeaſon his mind with proper inltruckiens but, 
in his fixth year, the ſmall-pox deprived him of his under- 
ſtanding and memory, and expunged all his former ideas. He 
continued in this deplorable ſtate near a twelvemonth, when 
his faculties ſeemed to ſpring up anew ; and though He did not 
retain the leaſt traces of any impreſſions made on him before 

he diſtemper, yet he now diſcovered a quick apprehenſion and 
ſtrong memory, In a few years after, his parents ſettled in 
Dublin; which ſituation gave him an eafy introduction to 

earning and the ſciences. When he was properly qualified 
| —— and ſtudy, he was called to be paſtor to a congfegation 
of: proteſtant diſſenters, in that city. He was an able and ac- 
ceptable preacher ; but his labours were not corifined; to the 
pulpit, The many, attacks made on Chriſtianity, and by ſome 
writers of no contemptible abilities, engaged. him to conſider 
the ſubje& with the exacteſt care, and the. moſt faithful exa- 
mination. Upon, the moſt drijherate cogpiens the truth and 
5 well as the excellence and importance, of 
Chriſtianity appearing to him with great luſtre; he publiſhed 
anſwers to ſeveral, authors who ſuccęſſivęly mind , in that 
cauſe. , He was, indeed, a maſter e owe np+2) and 

is hiſtory of it, ſtyled, A View of the Deiſtical Writers 
— — "ITE Pucland the laſt and preſent Century, 
&c:” is very greatly and deſervedly eſteemed. , In the decline 
of life he publiſhed another laborious work, entituled, “ The 
Advantage and Neceffity of the Chriſtian Revelation, ſhewn 

rom the State of Re igion in the ancient Heathen World, 
eſpecially with reſpect to the Knowledge, and Worſhip of the 
one ttue God; a Rule of moral Duty, and a State of future 
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Rewaido-and Puniſhments: to which is prefixed, a hong peo?” 
liminary Diſcourſe on Natural and Revealed Religion,” 
vols. 40. This noble and extenſive ſubjeQ, the ſeveral parts 
of which have been ſlightly and occaſionally handled by other 
writers, Leland has treated at large with the greateſt care, 
. „and candour. And; in his View .of the Deiſtical 
Writers,” his cool and diſpaſſionate manner of treating their 
arguments, and his ſolid confutation of them, have contri: 
buted more to depreſs the cauſe of atheiſm and infidelity, than 
the angry zeal of warm diſputants. But not only his learning 
and abilities, but his amiable temper, great modeſty, and ext 
—_— life, ue"; PRA his meniory to ex pm qa 
bog: amr 53 ,0þblrod Damned noted ba 
LE LONG (Jure). io at Paris in 1655; x come 
of the oratory. © His Hiſtorical Library of France, — 
. except ſoine errors, is re Curious Nee arp He 
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died in 1 24½]ʒf. Le eee mins 0h ts 
LELVY (SIR Pete); an beten painter of the Englih 
ſchool, was born, 1617, at Westphalia in German e 


was bred up for ſome time at the Hague, and afterw 
mitted to the care of one de Grebber. The great on nk 
ment which Charles I. gave to the polite arts, and painting in 
particular, drew him to England in 1647, where he fol- 
lowed his natural genius at firſt, and painted landſcapes, with 
ſmall figures, as likewiſe: biſtorical compoſitions ;. but, a vieng 
while, finding face painting more encouragedg he turned his 
ſtudy that way, and, in a ſhort time, ſueceeded ſo well in it, 
that he all his contemporaries. By this merit, he 
became perpetually involved in buſineſs, ſo that he was 
by prevented from going into Italy, to finiſh. the courſe of his 
ſtudies, which, in his younger days he greatly deſired: how- 
ever, he made himſelf amends, by getting the beſt dra. 
prints; and paintings, of the moſt celebrated Italian hands. 
This he laboured ſo induſtriouſly, that he procured the beſt 
choſen collection of any one of his time Cv: and the advan- 
tage he reaped from it appears from that admirable ſtyle which 
he acquired by daily eonverſing with the works of thoſe great 
maſters. In his js Hh" draught and beautiful colouring, but 
more eſpecially in the graceful airs of his heads, and the 
pleaſing variety of his poſtures, together with the gentle and 
looſe management of the draperies, he excelled moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, and will be a laſting pattern ta all ſucceeding artiſts. 
NO the'eritics ee that Res 2 in atmoſt all bis Ys 
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faces, a languiſhing air and a drowſy ſwestneſs peculiar to 
himſelf, for which they feckon him a manneriſt; and he re- 
rained a little of the greeniſh caſt in his complex ions, not eaſily 
forgetting the colours he had uſed in his landſcapes ; which 
laſt fault, how true ſoever at firſt, it is well known, he left off 
in ls latter days. But, whatever of this kind may be objected 
to this great painter, it is certain his works are in grxat eſteem 
in other parts, as well as in England, and are both equally 
valued and envied; for,” at that me, no country execedod his 
perfections, as the various beauties of the age, repreſented by 
his hand, ſufficiently evince. He frequently did tlie land- 
ſcapes in his own pictures. after, a different manner from all 
- others, and better than moſt could do. He was likewiſe a 
eee. as many pieces nom among us can ſhe w. 
is era yon drau e nfl admirable, and thoſe are com · 
monly: reckoned the moſt valuable of his pieces, which were 
all done entire by his own hand, without any other aſſiſtance. 
Philip earl of Pembroke, then lord chamberlain, recommended 
Him ta Charles I. whoſe picture he drew, when priſoner at 
Hampton court. He was alſo much favoured by Charles II. 
who made him his principal painter, knighted him, and 
would frequently 'converſe with him, as 4 perſon of good 
natural parti and acquired knowledge. He was well known to, 
and much reſpected by, perſons: of the, greateſt eminence in 
the kingdom. He became enamoured of a beautiful Engliſh 
Lady, to whom be was. ſome; time after, married; and he 
urchaſed an eſtate at Kew, in the county of Surrey, to which 
2 often retired in the latter part of his life He died of an 
apoplexy; in 1680, at London, and was buried at Covent- 
garden church, where there is a marble monument erected to 
Pig memory, with his buſt, carved-by- Mr. Gibbons, and a 
Latin epitaph, written; as is ſaid; by Mr. Flatman 
1 LEMERY (N icotas), a celebrated chemiſt, was born 
Nov. 17, 1645, at Rouen in Normandy; of which patlia- 
merit his father was a proctor, and of tlie refotmed religion. 
Nicolas, having received a ſuitable education at the place of 
his birth, was put apprentice there to an apothecary, WhO Was 
= felation; but, finding in a ſhort bine that his maſter knew 
little of chemiſtry, ho left him in 1666, and went to improve 
Hunſelf in that art at Paris, where he applied to Mr. Glazer, 
then demonſtrator of chemiſtry in the royal gardens. This, 
however, did not anſwer his e Mr. Glazer was one 
of thoſe profeſſors who are foll of obſcure ideas, and was alſo 
far from being communicative: Lemery therefore ſtayed with 
him only two months, and then ptoteeded to ttavel through 
Fiante in queſt of ſome better maſters: In this efolurion 
went to Montpelier, whetc lie continued thtee years with Mr. 
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curious perſons at Moniplier, to hear him ; having always. 


In theſe difficultics, immgini . 
vf phyſic might prochre him ſome tranquillity, he 
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degree at Caen about the end of the year; and, repairing t 
Pats, had a great deal of buſineſs 97 while, <p bo 
find that tranquillity he defired. On the contrary, the ftate 

© of the reformed religion grew daily worſe; and, at laſt, the 
elit of Nantz being revoked in 1685, he was forbid to prac- 
tiſe his profeſſion, as well as other proteſtants. However, 

* he read two courſes of chemiſtry” afterwards, under ſome 
powerful protections; one courſe being for the two young 

babegers of the marquis de Segnelai, ſeeretary of ſtate, and the 
other for my lord Saliſbury. At length he ſunk under the 
perlecution, and entered into the romiſh church, in the begin- 
ning of 1686. This change procured him a full right to 
raCtiſe phyſick: but he was obliged to have the king's letters 
5 holding his courſe of chemiſtry, and for the ſale of his 
- medicines, as he was not no an apothecary; however, theſe 
letters were eaſily obtained: and what with his pupils, his 
patients, and the ſale of his chemical ſecrets, he made con- 
een Pn fiob 6 Shot road o cert alga L 
. © Upon the revival of the royal academy of ſciences, in 
1699, he was made affociate chemiſt, and at the. end of the 
rear became*a penfionary. In 170y, he began to feel the 
ſaGrrmities _of age, and bad ſome attack of an apoplexy, 
which were ſucceeded by ſome degree of an hemiplegia ; but 
not ſo ſevere as to hinder him from going abroad, fo that he 
attended the academy for a confiderable time, but at length 
was obliged to diſcontinue his attendance ; and, being con- 
| fined to his houſe, he reſigned his penſionary's place. He was 
Aruck with the laſt ſtroke of the apoplexy in 1715, which 
| xx] ſeven days put a period to his life, June 19, at the age 
of 70. al bo TENG 08. e bot weft. e Kg 

1 We have the following books publiſhed'by him. 1. A 
Coutſe of Chemiftry.” 2. An univerſal) Pharmacopœia.“ 

3. An univerſal. Treatiſe of Drugs.“ 4. A Treatiſe of 
of Antimony; containing the Chemical Analyſis of th 

Mineral.“ #75 $845 7 s * | EU : 1 : ef VR: 
* LEMERY (Lovis), fon of the above, and not unworthy 
of his father in reſpect to his talents and accompliſhments. 
He was born at Paris in 1677, and became afterwards eminent 
as a chemiſt. He was phy fician to the king, and member of 
the academy of ſciences. He publiſhed a treatiſe on food in 
two volumes, a work which has been generally eſteemed. 

The Memoirs of the Academy“ contain many excellent 

| pers, in chemiſtry, written by this Lemery, who died at 
Par in 1743. e mee een ee 

LEMNIUS (Lzvin1vs), an eminent phyſician, born at 
Ziric: Zee in Zealand in 150. Having loſt” his wiſe, he 
became a ptieſt, and was made canon of Ziric-Zee, _— PY 
Eh : ie Fg 
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died in 1568, He publiſhed many curious works, and was the 
firſt who undertook to give an account of the plants mentioned 
in ſcripture. He was alſo author of a book on aſtrology, and 
of another, entituled De occultis Nature Miraculis.” 
. LEMOINE (Francis), an ingenious French painter, | 
born at Paris about 1688. He was the pupil of Galloche, , 
Though born without the leaſt traces of a genius for painting z. 
it is incredible what lengths his perſeverance, and continual 
refſections on the theory and practice of his art, carried him. 
His manner of defgning was never cortect, but it was 
de and the heads of his women remarkably graceful. 
His beſt pictures are, the nativity at 8. Roche; a transfigura- 
tion; the flight into Egypt; a St. John in the deſert at St. 
Euſtace's; the aſſumption of the virgin, in freſco, at St. 
Sulpice; the converſion of IIs St. Germain-des-Pres ;. 
the apotheoſis of Hercules at Verſailles, the ſaloon of which 
he was four years a painting, and, for reward, the king 
granted him a. penſion of 3000 livres. The end of his days 
was tarniſhed by the crime of ſuicide, which he committed in 
a melancholy fit June 4, 1737,. aged 49 years. 
LENCLOS (Nixow vx} a very diſtinguiſhed character, 
was born of a good family at Paris in 1615. Her mother 
would have a a religious of her; but her father, who was 
a man of wit and gajety, ſucceeded much better in making her : 
a woman of pleaſure,” She became her own miſtreſs, and was 
left to form herſelf, by the death of her parents, at fifteen ; 
and, haying before been diligently read in the works of Mon- 
 taighe and Chatron, was known even then at Paris for her 
bons mots, her fine underſtanding, and philoſophic ſpirit. She 
cultivated mufic, and played well on ſeveral inſtruments ; 
lang in great taſte, and danced with inimitable grace. With 
ſuch accompliſhments, ſhe could not want either lover or 
huſband; but, for the ſake of liberty; or rather licentiouſneſs, 
kept herſelf from matrimonial connections. She had a large i; 
income, yet lived with ceconomy, as well. as dignity. She 
had a ſtrange fingularity of taſte and humour, and her plan of 
life was perhaps without example. She never made any ſcan- | 
dalous traffic of her charms ; but delivered herſelf up to thoſe 
who pleaſed her-heſt, and continued to be theirs ſo long as the 
humour laſted. © Volatile in her -amours, conſtant in friend- 
ſhip, ſcrupulouſly juſt, equable in temper, charming in con- 
verſation, and beautiful even to old age; this extraordinary 
woman wanted eps, 9 but what in woman is called vittue; 
8 the ſathe dignity. and decorum as if the had poſ- 
elled it. On this very account, and notwithſtanding her 
known character for a intrigue, the moſt amiable 
PL und refpectable women of her time ſought her N 
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Madam de Majntenon would ſain bave had her at. Verſailles 
tc have conſoled her under the tireſomeneſs of grandeur. A 
old age; but Ninon preferred Fl voluptuous, obſcurity. to the 
brilliant flavery of a court; yet, what: is extr dinary, this 
amorous lady is ſaid to have held, the paſſion of loyę in con- 
tempt, - She called it a ſenſation, rather than a ſentiment; a, 
blind impulſe, purely ſenſual; a ante illuſion, which 
pleviary, produces, and ſatiety "deſtroys. | She would reaſon 

ike Socrates, though ſhe ated like Lais, Thus, while the 
great Conds, the Villarceaux, the Sevig 7 . ochefoucaults, 
enjoyed her as a miſtreſs, the learned conſulted her as a phi- 
loſopher or a critic ; for her houſe was à common rendezvous, 
to the learned, as well as to the fine gentlemen. of the world. 
Scarron conſulted her upon bis © Comical Romance,” St. 
E.vremond upon his verſes, Moliere upon his Saane and 
Fontenelle upon his dialogues. 

This 8 woman died in 1 9h, 58 9 99. Obe left 
ſome children, One of her ſons ore her, a very 
tragical death indeed. Not knowing Nel to be his mother, be 
actually fell in love with her; and when, to get rid of his 
paſſion, ſhe diſcovered herſelf to him, through ſhame and 
deſpair, be poignarded | himſelf in her preſence. The life of 
this heroine in gallantry has been written more than, once. 
Letters alſo 1 o name to the Marquis de Sevigné have 
been publiſh 4 but theſe, though vety elegant and amuſing, 
are a ſputious produQion, The few genuine letters we have 
| of hers are to be found in the works of St, Exremond. 

LENFANT (JaMEs), a proteſtant 7 born in 
1691, and much diſtinguiſhed at Saumur apd Geneva, 4 7 
he was ebucated. He 35 HATE to Heidelberg in 1633, 
hecame miniſter of the French church there, and cha Mi to 
the electreſs dawager palatine. The ,inyafion. of the palatinate 
by the French, in 1688, obliging him to. retire to Berlin, he 

Was made preacher to the queen of Pruſſia, ans. chap] 5 b 

the king her ſon, a member of the academy, a 28 ae yr 67. 
the ſupẽrior conſiſtory. He died of a pally j 5 1728, 1 1510 
He was author of three capital works py their ways a 
were well executed: Hiſtoire du Concile de Oonſta mm 
*« Hiſtoire du Concile de Baſle ;** *< Hiſtoire du Co oncile de 
Piſe each in 2 yols. to. Beſides, theſe, he publiſhed os 
New Teſtament tranſlated. into French from Fig ori 
Greek, with literal notes, in. e with Beauſ 15 
his verſion was. much eſtee eNants, | 

publiſhed, alſo, . ** I' Hiſtoire de I N e fits py . 
geana ;” ** Sermons, &c. ' He is dend ebene * a * 
wolt mahle as well a moſt 
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1. LENGLET (N IcoLAs v FRESNOY), a very volumi- 


"hous, but incorrect, French writer, was born at Beauvois 

53 Sho $53 +4 8 2 ; 2 f | 212 —— 

in 1674. He was deſigned for theology, but goes it. for 
politics. In 1705, the marquis de Torey ſent him to Liſle, 
'where he was at firſt ſecretary to the miniſter at the coyrt of ; 
the eleftor of  Cologn. He was at the ſame time charged 

with the foreign correſpondence between Bruſſels and Hol- 


land, and. in his department is faid to have ſhewn. much 
N ee a plot, to deliver up the town of Mons 7 
to the Duke of Marlborough. He knew prince Eugene alſo, 


after the taking of Liſle, in 1708; and, on a journey to 
Vienna in 1721, ſaw him again, when the prince made him 
his librarian, But Lenglet had no idea of making his fortune 
from conne & ĩons, however advantageous : his ſole paſſion was 
independence and gy He only deſired to think, write, 
and do as lie would. In this manner he ſpent his latter years, | 
and produced many works; which, however, are not held in | 
any high repute, | His Methode pour Etudier 'Hifſtoire,” | 
&. ſeems to have been thought his production. He lived 83 | 
years, but his end was very tragical ; for, falling aſleep as he | 
} 
N 
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was reading by the fire, he fell into it; and his head was nearly 
| burnt off before the accident was perceived. ___ 1 
' "'LENNARD (SA Mrsow), was related to Sampſon Len- 
nard, who' married Margaret baroneſs Dacre, and of whom 
honourable mention is made in Camden's Britannia. In 
early life he followed the profeſſion of arms, and was attached 
to Kr Philip Sidney, with whom he fought at the battle of 
Zutplien. He was afterwards diſtinguiſhed as a man of 
letters, and publiſhed” various tranſlations from the Latin and 
French. Ale hilt and accompliſhments alſo. as a herald were 
far from contemptible ; and fome of his compilations in this 
ſcience are Preſerved among the manuſcripts in the Britiſh 
Muſeum.” Re died ab ut the Year 1630. boy e e e 
LENS (BEKNA RD), was a good copyiſt of the works of 
good maſters, and an admirable painter in miniature. He 
49 24 ſome views and drawing books, as he had many - 
ſcholars. "He was painter to the crown by the title of 


enameller. He died r We 
LEO X, pope of Rome, is eser to be remembered by 
Proteſtants Ns bas been the cauſe of the Reforaiation 
begun dy Luther; on which account we will here inſert a few 
particulars concerning him. He was deſcended from "the 
ancient and NeicurHiity of the Medicei, and was called 
John de Medicis, He was born at Florence in 1475, and 
Inſtrücted in Greek "and Latin literature by the beſt maſters; 
dy "the" celebrated Angelus Politianus in particular. 5 At | \ 
Fr 
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eleven years of age, he was made an archbiſhop. by Lewis 
XI. of Franc: and, at fourteen, a cardinal, by pope Inno- 
cent VIII. Politian wrote a letter upon this occaſion to that 
pope, in which is given the higheſt character of Leo: © This 
youth,” ſays he, ** is fo formed by nature and education, that, 
as he was not inferior to any one in genius and natural abili- 
ties, ſo he did not yield to his equals in application and 
induſtry, to his preceptors in learning, to old men in gravity. 
He was naturally honeſt and ſincere, and educated in ſo ſtrict 
a manner by his father, that from His mouth never dropped a 
[looſe expreffion, or a light one} No action, geſture, pait, 
or any other circumſtance of behaviour, ever diſtinguiſhed 
him ſo as to create the leaſt ill-opinion of him. Though he 
be extremely young, yet his judgement appears ſo mature and 
firm, that, when old men hear him talk, they revere him 
as a parent. Together with his nurſe's milk, he ſucked 
in piety. and religion; preparing himſelf, even from his 
cradle, for the holy offices.” It is eaſy to conceive, that 
the picture here given is a good deal beyond the original; 
. Leo was very accompliſhed, and very pro- 
miling. | - N a 0 
The Medicei being overthrown and driven from Florence 
by Charles IX. of France, he ſpent many years in exile; but, 
returning to Rome in 1503, he found great favour with Julius 
II. Some years after, he was inveſted with the dignity of 
6 * by that pope; and was in that quality in the army, 
which was defeated by the French near Ravenna, in 1512. 
He was taken priſoner there, and, during his captivity, 1s 
ſaid to have inade a wonderful experiment of the aſcendant 
which ſuperſtition. has over the minds of the ſoldiers; who, 
when they had overcome him, ſhewed him ſo much venera- 
tion, that they aſked his pardon for gaining the victory, be- 
ſought him to give them abſolution for it, 'and promiſed never 
to bear arms againſt the pope, He was. raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate March 11, 1513, when he was no more than thirty-ſeven, 
and ſome very odd circumſtances are ſaid to have contributed 
to it. A Popiſh author writes thus: Cardinal de Medicis 
was not returned three months to Florence, when the death 
of pope Julius II. obliged him to leave it. He cauſed himſelf 
to be carried to Rome in a litter, becauſe of an impoſthume 
| In thoſe parts which modeſty will not ſuffer me to name; and 
travelled fo ſlowly, that the pontiff's funeral was over, and 
the conclave begun, by the time he arrived thither.— The 
conclave had not ended fo ſoon as it did, the young and old 
cardinals perſiſting in contrary opinions with equal obſtinacy, 
had not an odd accident brought them to agree. 9 q de h 
. ' „ Ei oa, ng N e cis | 
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the matter which. ran from it exhaled. ſo great a ſtench, that 
all the cells, which were ſeparated only by thin partitions, 
were paiſoned by it. The old cardinals, unable to bear the 
malignant influence of ſo corrupted an air, conſulted the 
phyſicians of the conclave to know what they muſt do; who, 
being bribed, as Varillas relates, by Leo's party, gave. it as 
their opinion, that he could not live a month longer, and ſo 
dre them iu to elect him.“ Paul Jovius, in his life of this 
pontiff, relates, the ſame thing, as then rumoured: at Rome, 
yet does not fix the ulcer in the ſame part as Vatillas, but in 
the anus; and both Jovius and Guicciardini affirm, that, 
from his youth to his acceſſion to the throne, he was in high 
reputation for his chaſtity. The ſame Guicciardini, bow- 
ever, repreſents him as a prince, who greatly deceived the 
expectation entertained of him, when he was raiſed to the 
pontificate, ſince be then diſplayed. more wiſdom, and much 
leſs. goodneſs, than the world had imagined of him.“ And, 
indeed, if he was really ſo good as he was thought, we muſt 
needs conclude, that the pontificate was the ruin of his morals; 
and, that he-grew vicious, where he ought. to have grown 
virtuous; for, at ſetting off, he ſpent-prodigious ſums; on the 
day of his coronation. He would be erowned the ſame day 
on Which he had loſt the battle of Ravenna and his liberty 
the year before; and he rode the Turkiſh horſe . | 
mounted the day of that battle; for he ranſomed him.;from - 
the French, conceived a particular affection for him, and had 
him kept and pampered very carefully to an extreme old age. 
As his imagination was filled with the magnificence' of ancient 
Rome, and the triumphal days of the ancient conſuls, he 
endeayoured. to revive; thoſe ſpectacles; and he ſuceeeded ſo 
well, that, from the irruption of the Goths, there had never 
been any light at Rome more magnificent than his coronation. 
He afterwards led a life ſuitable to this beginning, not à life 
ſuitable to a ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, but a life —— 
tuous and extravagant. Paul Jovius cannot be accuſed: of 
having been too ſparing of his encomiums upon Leo; yet he 
expreſſes himſelf, with ſo much plainneſs on the vices, of this 
ſuſpence. The pleaſures, he ſays, in which he too frequently 
immerſed himſelf, and the lewd actions objected to him, ſulljed 
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eaſy and complaiſant than corrupt, threw him down 
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the luſtre of his virtues. He adds, that a e More 8 
the pre- 


eipice; he having been ſurrounded. by à ſet of Krad. wbo, 
inſtead. of admoniſhing him of his duty, were for ever pro 
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poling ſome, party of pleaſure, , He confelles allo, that this | 
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| en e of ſodomy, though he aſfects to treat the oen - 
iure as a calumny. Since Lec's morale were ſo very bad, it will 
| not be ſurprizing to bear him charged with impicty ind atheiſm, 
«and with ridicüling the whole chriſtian doctrine as fabulous. 
Once, upon his .ſeetetary Bembus's quoting ſomething from 
the ©Goſpel, he is reported to have anſwered, Quantum 
nobis noſtriſque ea de Chriſto fabula profuerir, ſutis eſt omni- 
bus ſæculis notum:“ that is, © It has been ſufficiently known 
In all ages, how profitable a thing this fable of Chriſt has been 
to us and ours. This ſtory is reſated in Mornay's = Myſtere 
cIniquité,“ and in many other books; and there is certainly 
nothing in Leo's character to hinder us from believing it, 
*ſoppoling it to be vouched by proper authorities, 
Hlayiog been educated by preceptors, who bad taught him 
perfectly the belles Jertres, he loved and protected men of wit 
"and learning. The poets were chiefly happy in his munifi- 
# cence; and the. pleatures he uſed to indulge himſelf in with 
them degenerated ſometimes into buffoonery. Quernus, who 
bad been crowned in a folemn manner, and raiſed” to the 
honour of -poet-laureat, might be conſideted as his merry- 
andrew. He uſed to come where Leo was at dinner, and eat 
at the window the morſels which were handed to him. He 
Was allowed to guaff liberally of the pope's wine; hut it was 
don condition, that he ſhoutd make ſome extempore verſes on 
any given ſubject; he was obliged to eompoſe two lines at 
leaſt; and, in caſe of failure, or if bis verſes were good for 
nothing, he was Tentenced to drink a large quantity of water 
with his wine. Sometimes too the pope would make ex- 
tempore verſes with his laureat, at which the company would 
bdurſt out in a laugh. It was not obſerving alſo the decorum, 
which the dignity of pontiff required, to iſſue out, as he did, 
2 bull in favour of Arioſto's poems; threatening to excommu- 
nicate thoſe who ſhould cenſure them, or any way impede the 
". printer's profit; and this too almoſt at the ſame time that hc 
Was 1 anathemas againſt Martin Luther. In 
"ſhort, it may be ſaid, that men of learning and buffoons 
' "ſhared equally his friendſhip; and his greateſt advoeates allow, 
that he had but little affection for thoſe who excel led in theo- 
logy and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, although he wrote very civil 
and encouraging letters to Eraſmus, who dedicated ſome of 
his greateſt works to him. It muſt be owned, however, that' 
the literati, as well as the profeſſors of arts and ſciences, of 
- what religion or country they may be, ought to reflect upon 
tis pope's memory with gratitude. He Was u lover and pa- 
tronizer of learned men and learning; he ſpared neither care 
vor expence in recovering the manuſcripts of the aneients, and 
n procuring good editions of them ; and. he equally 
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| | «But keel mph Muſe: W . 
Starts from her trance, and trims her ber wl 1 
« Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, d — 3 
«© Shakes off the duſt,” and rears his rev*'rend head, | 
Then Sculpture and her fiſter arts revive; n; 
„Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to N 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple raw: 0 
66 Gen painted, anne, e 
But the moſt — e particular . to . pope 
was, his very undeſignedly giving birth to the Reformation, 
which happened on this wife. Leo being of a rich and power- 
ful family, and witkal of a high and magnificent ſpirit, en- 
tertained a purpoſe, of building the ſumptuous church of St. 
Peter, which was begun by Julius II, and required large ſums 
to: finiſh, The treaſure of the apoſtolic chamber was ex- | 
hauſted ; and the pope was fo far from being enriched rn his 
family, that he had contracted immenſe debts before his ad- 
vancement to the pontificate, which he had -increaſed by his 
profuſe manner of living ſince. Finding himſelf therefore in 
no condition to bear the charges of ſuch an edifice, he was 
forced to have recourſe to extraordinary methods; and none 
was ſo ready and effectual as the publication of indulgences, 
which the court of Rome had often experienced to her ad- 
vantage, in raiſing troops and money againſt the Turks. 
Leo therefore, in 1517, publiſhed indulgences 
throughout Europe, in favour of thoſe w would contribute 
any ſum to the building of St. Peter's; and ſet perſons in each 
country to preach them up, and to receive money for them. 
In Germany, the Dominicans wers preferred to the Auguſtine | 
| friers; who had hitherto been employed in that office; and 
this, together-with the barefaced mer manner of doing 
N it, proyoked Martin Luther, who was of the order of St. 
a Auguſtin, to preach againſt them. And ſo the Reformation 
| began; nor could all the he bulls of Leo and his ſucceſſors againſt 
. Locher and his adherents,” nor all de various policy: of the 
f court of Rome, ſtop its progreſs. - 


f Leo died, Dec. 2. 9995 i We d h your of his be. md 2) 
6 gth of his pontificate; and his death was occafioned by a piece 
f of good newa, according to ſome z but, as others ſay, by 

1 poiſon. Several of his letters are preſerved by various authors, 


F belides the fixteen books written in his name by bis ſecretary 
| Beubes, and: ä One 
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Hingularity of this pope we haye not yet mentioned, which is, 
Fedde was exceſſively fond of hunting; and, it is ſaid, that 
1s eye, though he was very ſhort-ſighted, was ſurptiziogly 
quick at the ſport, Only hear Paul Jovius upon this head: 
He was ſo infinitely delighted with hunting and hawking,” 
| ſays that hiſtorian, that he would often-contemn the fouleſt 
forms, the moſt unwholſome winds,” and the greateſt in- 
| conveniences that could be met with in travelling. — But, in 
hunting, as he obſerved very ſtrictly che laws of that exerciſe, 
ſo he was extremely ſevere, otherwiſe of the moſt 
gentle diſpoſition, on theſe occations ; particularly towards 
thoſe, who, by noiſy and tumultuous behaviour, gave the 
me an opportunity of eſcaping, inſomuch that he would 
| | — inveigh verges. perſons of quality. But, 
whenever it happened, either through iguorance or miſtake of 
the ſportſmen, or that the game — eſcaped, or could 
not be forced from its cover, ſo that the chace proved un- 
ſucceſsful, it is incredible,” ſays Jovius, „ how: grieved, as 
well as exaſperated, he would appear. And therefore his 
intimate friends were extremely careful not to ſue for any 
fayour at this time: whereas, if he Was ſucccisful in the chace, 
and eſpecially if it was diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs of the 
toil, he would beſtow the maſt conſiderable favours with 
prodigious liberality.” Would any one imagine, that all this 
related to a pope of Rome? Jo no leſs a man than Leo 
the Xth? - bare "Pe ee erent en 
We will conclude our account with a paſſage from V arilla's 
« Anecdotes de Florence ;” which, ſays Bayle, contains a 
pretty juſt character, though in a conciſe way, of Leo X. 
ſhews him too in a light, in which we hade not yet con- 
ſidered him; that is, in his political capacity. The paſſage 
be found in the preface to the Anecdotes, and is as follows: 
7 in the twelve firſt articles of his hiſtory, ex- 
bhidits this pope to us as a perfect model of modern politics, 
and the greateſt ſtateſman of bis age. He niakes him ſuperior 
to king Ferdinand the Catholic; and cauſes him to triumph, 
in bis younger years, over the artifices of that old uſurper. 
It is to him he @fcribes the ſecret of all his defigns to 
be ſeconded by the council of Spain, whether they would or 
not. After having eſtabliſhed theſe principles, there are no 
ſhining virtues, but what heighten and illuſtrate the picture of 
Leo X. He formed, at about fourteen; years. of age, when be 
was created a cardinal, thoſe vaſt projects which he afterwards 
put in execution, when he was: raiſed to the pontiſical chair. 
He negociates with the ſtates of Venice, ta ſave. the ruin of 
his bouſe, which had not been able to withſtand our Charles 
VIII. The ſeeing his brother drowned, au he was croſſing a 
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ver, Had not the-power to make him change liis reſolution, 
He thought of nothing but the dino BY up of an only fon, 
then in the cradle, whom his brother had left; and thereupon 
he-returns to Rome, where, by his * . he gains the 
favour of \Jutins II; and they occafioned his being ap- 
inted legate in the army deſigned to drive the French out of 
taly! He is taken priſoner at the battle of Ravenna, but 
makes his eſcape at a happy junctute, Julius II. expiring juſt 
at that time. He goes into the conchave, where he takes — 4 
much advantage of the caprice of the l cardinals,” who 
had flattered themſelves with the hopes of electing a juvenile 
pope, chat he cauſes them to give their votes in his favour. 
He joins with the Spaniards, and is tender of their friendſhip, 
ſo long as ix is of ſervice to ſettle his houſe in the chief employ- 
ments of magiſtracy in Florence; but the inſtant fortune frowns 
on them, and that he finds their council does not care to let 
him oa the dukedom of Urbino, in order to inveſt his 
nephew with it, he treats with the French on that condition. 
He dra up the famous concordat, in which he eludes the 
ſtratagems and long enperience of the chancellor du Prat; he 
diſcovers the highe — for Francis I, ſo long as chat 
monarch is He. to do bim ſervice; but, the inſtant he has 
obtained his deſires, he abandons him, in order to be recon- 
ciled to Charles V. He projects a league with this monarchy 
in order to eftabliſh the Sforza's in the dukedom of Milan. 
He ſucceeds in it fooner than he expected, and is fired wich 
ſuch an exceſs of joy as kills him at the receiving this news.“ 
dee MEDICIS(Lavxznce Of) . 
LEO the Firft, emperor of the Eaſt, was the firſt Chriſtian 
potentate who was crowned by a prieſt. He ſucceeded: Mar- 
cian on the throne, although no more than a military tribune, 
and eward of the houſehoſd to the patrician Aſpar. He died, 
after a tamvſruons: ee in de e 474 FR 4mm 
and: deteſtecd by others 
LEO the Sixth, — of the Eaſt; lus -ufually: No 
dignified . with- the title of philoſopher 7 he ſeems,” however, 
but fittle: to have deſerved: the honourable appellation, His 
life was ſpent in the pomp of che palace, in the ſociety of his 
| wives and concubines, his mind was tinged with the. moſt 
, Puerile ſuperſtition, and he was only leſe ignorant than the 
part of bis porarles. He was educated by the 
fearned Photiuss and has the reputation of having ,compoled 
feyeral bocks. He is-perhaps-- moſt of all memorable ſor 
— eradiesting che un remain of: is Fog ar. 
nat 
I., | archbiſhop of Theffalodica, ee e Se eic 
q © Gd ſrrklng He * 9 mw 
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in FROG: * the mathematics. He fouriſhed in 
ninth century. 
LEO (PitaTvs), the firſt Greek profeſſor at Florence. 
He flouriſhed about the year 2360. His mind was ſtored with 
a treaſure of Greek learning. Hiſtory and ff phy 
and grammar, were at his command; and be the poems 
of Homer in the ſchools of Florence. It was to this per- 
ſonage that Ballace was indebted for his fame and his 
- accompliſhments. Leo kept his fituation at Florence for no 
more than three years, though it was both honourable and 
beneficial. He was of a gloomy and inconſlant temper; 
and, returning from Conſtantinople on a ſecond viſit to W, 
was ſhipwrecked 1 in the Adriatic, _ 
LEO of Modena, a celebrated Rabbi of Varies 5 in the 
| ſeventeenth century, and author of an excellent hiſtory of the 
_ Jewiſh rites and + ceremonies, .. Leo alſo publiſhed a gary 
of the Hebrew and Italian languages. 
_ LEONI(Gracono), Venetian, who had been archite® to 
the elector- palatine, ſettled in England, and m a N 
edition of . Palladio, in 1742. He died in 1746. 
LEONICENUS ee an eminent phyt ian of 
Italy, was born in 1428, and was a profeſſor of phyſic at 
Ferrara for more than ſixty years. It is to this — that 
we owe the firſt tranſlation of any of Galen's :works, which 
he alſo illuſtrated with commentaries. . He tranſlated alſo the 
% Aphoriſms of Hippocrates. „ Another work of bis is, 
De Plinii et plurium aliorum Medicorum in Medicina Er- 
roribus.” He made alſo an Italian tranſlation of Dion 
Caſſius, and another of Lucian. By theſe diflimilar produc- 
tions we ſee, that Leonicenus was not ſo. confined to phyſic 
as to be inattentive to the other departments of literature. 
Indeed, he was not greatly artached to the practice of phyſic: 
« ] do more ſervice,” ſays be, to the public than if 1 
viſited patients, by inſtructing thoſe who are to cure them; 
meaning by his lectures and literary labours. This phyſician 
preſerved à ( Viridis Senectus“ to a very great. age; for, bis 
was ſtout and upright, and his re and long, 
when od died in 1524, aged 90. 
'LEONIDAS, king of Sparta, was employed by his equn- 
trymen to e Xerxes, when he invaded 8 It is 
| aid, that his — was tempted by an offer of the — 
of Greece, which he rejected with diſdain. With three 
dred Spartans he fought the hole Perſian army at Thermo- 
pylæ, and with ſo much effect, that, after three days engage- 
ment, they were compelled to retire. At length, by tbe 
rfidy of Ephialtes the Trachinian, 3 Fae. x of the 
Perfians * W 
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2nd; attacking the Spartans in the” rear, fnally overpowered | 
them, Of — e one man only eſcaped; but he 
was received with inſult 'as 4 reward for leaving a battle, in 
which his countrymen had fo glorioufly periſhed. This 
battle took place 480 years before the Chriſtian zra. 
LEON TIUM, an ancient courtezan at Athens, famous 
firſt for her laſeiviouſneſs, and afterwarde by her application 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy. Bayle thinks, that her laſt pro- 
feſſion would 1 made amends for che diſgrace of the 
former, had Leontium reffounced Joe as ſoot as ſhe em- 
braced/philoſophy : but it is pretended, that ſhe did not abate 
a jot of the former; and that, when ſhe ſtudied under Epicurus, 
ſhe proſtituted herſelf to all his diſciples:” 'She was either the = 
wife or the concubine of Metrodorus, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 
whom Epicurus recommends to the executors of his laſt will 
and teſtament, She applied herſelf however | ſeriouſly to 
philoſophy. and ventured with ſo much” confidence to be an 
authoreſa as even to write againſt Theophraſtus. It is pleaſant 
to obſerve, how peeviſhly Cicero expreſſes himſelf upon this: 
<«« Not only Epicurus, Metrodorus, and Hermachus, wrote 
_ againſt Py ras, Plato, and Empedocles, but even that 
little whore Leontium had the aſſurance to write againſt * 
Theophraſtus: ' 4 ſed meretricula etiam Leontium contra 
Theophraſtum ſcribere auſa eſt.” He allows, however, that 
ſhe did it “ in a polite and elegant ftyle,” * ſeito quidem illa 
ſermone et Attico. FF 
LEOTAUD {VincgnT), 'a French jeſuit, eminent for 
his ſkill in mathematical attainments. He publiſhed'a learned 
work, in which he attempted to prove * impoſfibilit7 of 
demonſtrating the quadrature of the circle. This work was 
called Examen Qpadraturæ,“ and was printed at Lyons 


OWICEQ: (Cyeran” or Leovrrivs), 'a Bohemian, 
was born of a noble family in 1524. He publiſhed “ Epbe- 
merides, and other things, and was Waipgeſcheg 2. W 

* predictions with real ſcience, he exhibits an illuſtrious 
inſtance of that folly to which mankind ate ſo addidted. He 
foretold as-a certainty, that the emperor Maximilian would be 
monarch of all Europe, which did not come to paſs; but he 
did not foretel what did come to paſs the year after this pro- 
Hungary, in the preſence of the Emperor and Imperial army,” 
without moleſtation,” He announced the end of the world to 
happen in 1584, and alarmed the people ſo, that the churches = 
and monaſterics could not _ the crowds whicti ran thither 
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tated the ſtyle of Audran, by whom, as ſome ſay, he was 
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for ſalvation, He had a conference with Tycha Draka upon 

aſtronomical matters in 1569. He died in 1574. 
LEPICIER (Bax ARAI, an engraver, WhO flouriſhed 
ut the year 1730. He was a natiye of France, and imi- 


ate, He was alſo eminent as a, man of letters, and was 


D and hiſtoriographer to the Royal I of Paint | 
a 


ris. He died; at Paris in 1755. 
N (Maxcus; Aiaitgus), one of the. . 
Antony and Auguſtus. He was of an illuſtrious family, 
hut more remarkable; for his ambition than fer the talent 
ry to gratify. and ſuꝑport it. His diviſion of the empire 


5 was Africa ; but his want of military talents ſoon made him 


contemptibie i in the eyes of his ſoldiers. He was accordingly 


compelled by Auguſtus to refign the authority he was ſo little 


calculated to retain. He ſpent the remainder of his life in 
obſcurity at a village called Cerceii' on the coaſt of Latium, 
and, having loſt his power, was either forgotten or deſpiſed. 


LE QUIEN. (Micy aeL), was born in 1663, He ws | 


a, Dominican, and 4 man of great learning. He applied 
himſelf greatly to the Rudy of the Eaſtern churches, and that 
of England, He in particular wrote againſt Courayer upon 
the "via of the ordinations of the Engliſh biſhops. But 
the Ealich pa pay no more regard to theſe diſputes than the 


Turks do to diflertations upon the Greek . He. died 


in 1703. 


RNUTIUS. (Joas). holds a reſpeQable mace: among 


the modern Latin poets. His works were: publiſhed. by Elzivir 


and others, under the title of Jani Lernutii — 4 Ocelli, 


1 alia Poemata.” He was bars at Bruges, and died in 
W BONAX. + a philoſopher 'of Mytelene, who flouriſhed 


in the fuſt century of the Chriſtian æra. He publiſt;ed'various 


f works, none of which have come down to us, except two 
orations aſcribed. to him, and preſerved: in Aldus's edition of 
the ancient orators, and a treatiſe De Figuris Gm, ; 


printed with, Ammepius at Leyden. io-17 39+. 


—_LESCAILLE-(Caraarine),. one of thoſe learned and 
accompliſhed females, Who has been. honoured with the ap» 
lation of the Teath Muſe.” She was a native of Holland, 
and was alſo called the Dutch Sappho, Her . poems were 
publiſhed in 1928) They conſiſt; principally of tragedies, 
which, although they violate the ordinary rules, diſcover. 


frequent marks of ſuperiot genius. Sbo lied in 1711. 


LESLEY. (Joan), the celebrated. biſhop.of Roſs: in Seon. 


land, was deſcended from. a very ancient family, and born in 


1357 He had his eduegtiog ig the univerſity of on bs 
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2— canon. of the icathedralichurch- of 
and Murray: After this, he travelled" into France: 
purſued his ſtudics in the univerſities of Thovlouſe; = 
oidtiers, and Paris; at which — n $+] 

doctor of laws, He continued abroad till} x OR Oe 
was\commanded home by the queen-rege ade 
and virar · general of the dicses of 3 ald ene 
into the prieſthood, he became parſon of Une About th 
time the Reformed doctrine, beginning to ſpread in Scotland, 
was zealouſly qppoſed by our In and, à ſolemn 2 gs 
being held Sea the - Proteſtants and Papiſts in 1560, at 
Edinburgh, Leſley was a principal dies on the fide of 
the latter. However, this was ſo far from putting an end to 
the di viſions, that they daily increaſed; which occafioning 
many diſturbances and commotions, / both parties: agreed to 
invite home the queen, who was then abſent in France. On 
this errand Leſley was employed by the Roman Catholics, 
and made ſuch Aan, that he came ſeveral days before lord 
ames Stuart, ſent by the Proteſtants, to Vitri, where queen 
ere re, the death of her huſband, the kin 
Having delivered to her his credentials; he told 
= — of of lord James Stuart's (who was! her naturak 
brother) coming from the Covenanters, and of his 'deſigh# 
againſt the Roman Catholic religion; and adviſed her to 
2 him in France by ſome honourable employment till 
ſhe could ſettle her affairs at home; but the queen, not at all 
diſtruſting the nobility, who had ſemt lord James, deſired 
Leſley to wait, till ſha: could confult with her friends upen 
the methods moſt proper for her to take. At firſt,” the court 
of France oppoſed her return home; but, finding her mach 5 
inelinoc to ĩt, they ordered a fleet to attend her; and 
embarked with het at Calais for Scotland, Aug. 1561. e 
Preſently after his arrival, he was appointed one of that b 
ſenators of the college of juſtice; and ſworn into the priyys/ | 
council! The abbey of Lundores was conferred upon him 
afterwards; and, upon the death of Sinclair biſhop of Roſs, 
he was promoted to chat tee. This advancement was nd | 
than he merited from the head of the Roman church in Scots. 
land, in whoſe defence he was alway: at hand, an able . 
putaut with: che new. Sepatatiſts“ * ledtfiing. Was not in- 
ferior to his other attainmentsz nor 'was hie attention fo en- 
tirely abſorbed: in-ecclefiaſtical matters, but that he found time” 
to conſitet'and improve the civil ſtate of tlie Kingdom. Toe | 
this cod, having , obſerved that all the ancient ilaws were 
growing: obſolete, for want: of bein collected into a*body; ß 
he repreſented: the! thing co the queen, aud prevailed”! With Rpt 
en to appoint pro re for the wert  Accondinglyy: 
INES” u com- 
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fifteen, others, - privy-counſellors: and advocate in the law, 


with authority to print the ſame. Thus it is to the care 
principally of the biſhop of Roſs, that the Scots owe the firſt 
impreſſion of their laws at Edinburgh, in 1506, commonly 
called the black acts of parliament, from their being printed 
in the black Saxon character. Upon the queen's flying into 
England from the Covenanters, queen Elizabeth appointed 
commiſſioners at York to examine the caſe between her and 
ber ſubjects; and our biſhop. was one of thoſe choſen by his 
queen, in 1568, to defend her cauſe. - He did ſo with great 
vigour. and ſtrength of reaſoning; and, when this method 
proved ineffectual, appeared afterwards in the character of 
ambaſſador at the Engliſh court. He was ſent to complain 
of the injuſtice done to his queen; but, finding no notice 
taken of his public ſolicitations, formed ſeveral ſchemes to 
procure her eſcape privatelyj. With. that view, among other 
projeQs, he negociated a ſcheme. for her marriage with the 
duke of Notfolk; which being diſcovered, the duke was 
convicted of treaſon, and executed; Leſley, however, being 
examined upon it, pleaded the privileges of an ambaſſador; 
alleging, that he had done nothing but what his place and 
duty demanded for procuring the liberty of his princeſs, &c. 
but, his pleas not availing, he was ſent priſoner to the iſle of 
Ely, and thence to the tower of London 
Ins 1573, he was ſet at liberty; but, being baniſhed Eng- 
land, he retired to the Netherlands, The two following 
years he employed in ſoliciting the kings of France and Spain, 
and all the German princes, to intereſt themſelves in the 
deliverance of his miſtreſs; but, finding them ſlow in the 
affair, he went to Rome, to ſee what influence the pope might 
have over tbem. In the end, perceiving all his efforts fruit- 
leſs, he had recourſe to his pen, and publiſhed; ſeveral pieces 
to promote the ſame: deſign [o]. In 1579, do) wes made 
Sed n e LAN W 11453 29641 | uffragan 
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Ki So i 10 ef we Mr if ; bf 7 * 5 25 | : 
Lo] Bis writings are, 1. ( AMiQi A which. be makes, in the 
Animi Conſolationes, & tranquilli Ani- breaking off, at the beginning. of bis 
ni Coaſorvatio. Paris, 1574,” 8vo. admired fovereign's troubles; for, be · 


. (De Origine, Moribus, &  Rebus fides the prejudices which the world 


fern Sectorym, Rome, 3578." 419. - might think him, under, in hisro | 
t confiſts of ten books. whereof the to fo kind a miſtreſs, he — een 
| three'laft, making balf the volume, are farther reflection upon i 


copies pf them in ſeveral libraries. to. record them, . 

. MSS. This hiſtory the danger of my life, 1 endeavoured 
i | n's return to puta ſtop to them; and T ought to 
unn molt 80 dll that is in me, not to Jet them pe 
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hended and--thrown into priſon, and. obliged to pay three 
thouſand piſtoles for his ranſom, or elſe to be 4 up to 
queen Elizabeth. He remained unmoleſted under the pro- 
tection of Henry III. of France; but, upon the acceffion'of . 
Henry IV. a Proteſtant, who was ſupported i in his claim w 

that crown by queen Elizabeth, he was again ap | 
in his viſitation through his dioceſe, in 1590; and, being 
thrown into priſon, was obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles 
for his ranſom, to ſave himſelf from given up to Eliza- 
beth. In 15 725 he was declared biſhop of Conſtance, with 
licence to hold the biſhopric of Roſs, till he ſhould obtain 


peaceable ion of the church of Conſtance and its re- 


„„ time after this; he went and reſided at Bruſſels; 
„at laſt, ſeeing all hopes cut off of his returning to his 
biſhopric of Roſs, by the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation 
under king James, he retired into a co he paſſed Guirtenburg, 
about two miles from Bruſlels, Where 15 * the minder 
of his days, and died in 1596. 


His character is repreſented mob to 1 


ſcveral writers, both at home and abroad; nds ines, as all $4 


parties agree in ſpeaking of him as a man of incomparable 
learning, an able. ſtateſman, a zealous churchman, ing ** 
fidelity to his queen was admirable and exemplary. 1:0 
LESLIE (Dr. Jonn), biſhop of Clogher in ireland,” was 

deſcended from an ancient family, and born in the North of 
Scotland. The firſt part of his education was at Aberdeen, 

whence he removed to Oxford. Afterwards he travelled into 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and France: he ſpoke French, Spaniſh; ' 
and Italian, with the ſame propriety” aud fluency as the 
natives ; and was ſo great a'maſter"of the Latin, that it was 
laid of Og when in 11 Salas Leſuius Tann. e He 


W e rangers,” w E . 


work are publiſhed, 3. © Parenzfis ad _ Angliz Succeſſionem jure ſibi vin dicat. 
man Populumque Scotorum:“ Rheims, 1 580, qto. 8. There is a 
and, 4. % Regionum & Infolarum MS. upon the ſame · ſubject in French, 
Scotia Deſcriptio.” n pyan hr of intituled, - ©'Remonſtrance au Papsy * 
the Honour of n Kc.“ Cotton library, Titus, cri, 1. 
we „ Title, and F. 3. 14. 5 An Account of his 
and Intereſt, to e cen f Eugland. 
1571,” 8v0. 6. „A Treatiſe 
he that 1 of Women in 
is con kornaple to the Law of God E. 
Nature.” Theſe two laſt re aſcribed, LY as to What is laid to his => So 


by Parſons the Jeſuit, to Morgan Phi- concerning the Duke of Norfolk.” MS. 
lips, Conference about the next Suc» in the library of the lord 9 
ceſſion, Part 4 I. —.— .. een * 
aſſerts them to our anthor's, Annal. wats eng 8 
e 7. „ Tine 
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continued twenty-two: yoars- abroad; and, dusingg that tithe; 
„ ns Banteed 2s ar | 


Rhee, . with, the duke of. Buckingham. He was all along 


| converſant..in, courts, and at home was happy in that of 
| Charles, who admitted him into his -privy-council. both in 


Scotland and Ireland; in which ſtation he was continued 
by Charles II. after the Reſtoration. His chief preferment 
in the church of Scotland was the biſhopric of the Orkneys, 
whence the. was trapſlated to Raphoe in lreland, in 1633; and, 
the ſame year, ſworn. a privy- oounſellor in that kingdom. He 
built a ſtately palace in his dioceſe: it was built in the form 


eland, and proved to be uſeful: afterwards in the rebellion 
1641, by preſerving a good part of that country. The 
od biſhop exerted himſelf, as much as he could; in defence 
of the royal cauſe, and endured a fiege in his caſtle of Raphoe, 
before he would: ſurrender it to Oliver Cromwell, being the 


* 


laſt which, held out in that country. He then retitred to 


Dublin, where he always uſed the liturgy: of the church of 
Ireland in his family, and even had frequent confirmations 
and ordinations. After the: Reſtoration, he came over to 


England; and, in 1661; was tranſlated to the ſee of Clogher. 
He died io. 1671, aged above 100 years, having been above 


50. yFars a biſhopg and was then reckoned: the ancienteſt 
biſhop in the world. DER Ping 939 $5 ie | IH 

LESLIE (CHarLEs), the ſecond ſom of the preceding, and 
a very diſtinguiſned perſonage, was born in Ireland, we know” 
not in what: year; and admitted a fellow - commoner in Dub- 
lin-college, where he continued till he commenced maſter of 
art. Ihen he came to England, and entered himſelf in the 
Temple, at London, Where he ſtudied the lau for ſome years; 
but, at length, growing weary of it, relinquiſhed it, and 


applied himſelf to divinity. In 1680, be entered himſelf into 


holy orders; and, in 1687, became chancellor of the ca- 


thedral- chureb, or dioceſe; of Connor. About this time he 


rendered himſelf particularly obnoxidus to the Popiſh party 


in Ireland, by his zealous oppoſition to them, which was thus 


called forth. Roger Boyle, biſhop of Clogher, dying in 1687, 
Patrick Tyrrel was made titular Popiſh biſhop,” and had the 


revenues, of the. ſee aſſigned him by king, James. He ſet up 
a convent of friars in Monaghan: and, fixing his habitation 
there, held a public viſitation of his Hey with great ſo- 
lemnity; when, ſome ſubtle: logicians attending him, he was 
ſo inſolent as to challenge the Proteſtant clergy to a public 


diſputation. Leflie undertock the taſk; and performed it to 


the ſatis faction of the .Proteſtants;. though it happened, as it 


generally does at conteſts, that both ſides claimed the 


victory. 


. 


and ſtrength of a caſtle, one of the fineſt epiſcopal palaces in 
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His aſterwards held another public diſuutation with 
two 8 Popiſh divines, in the enurch of Tynan; in the 
dioceſe: of | Armagh,. before a very vumgrads | aſſembly of per- 
ſons of both religions; the iſſue af wie., that Mr. John = 
Stewart, a Popilh gentleman, ee en the 4 
of the church of Rome. : 182 

As the Papiſts had got poſſeſon of n. epiſcopal fe, ey 
engroſſed other beg too; and a h-ſheriff was 
appointed for the county of Monaghan. E proceeding 
alarmed the gentlemen in that country; who, depending much 
on Leſlie's knowledge as a juſtice: of peace, repaired to him; 
then confined, by the gout, io bis hauſe! He told them, that 
it would be as illegal in them to permit the ſheriff to ac 
it would be in bim ito attempt ĩt. But they inſiſted that him 
ſelf ſhould appear in perſon on the bench, at the approaching 
quarter- ſeſſions, and all promiſed to a& as he did; de be ſo he was 
carried there with: much. difficulty, and in great pain. Upon 
the queſtion, whether, the ſheriff was legally R hay 
anſwered pertiy, That he was of the king rel | 
and it was his majeſtyꝰs will that he ſhould be png rae his | 
repliec, That they were not inquiring into ſs * 
religion, but whether he (the pretended i ſheriff) had quali 
himſelf: according to law, for acting as a proper officer; that 
the law was the king's will, and nothing elſe to be deemed 
ſuch; that his ſubjects had no other way of knowing his will, 
but as it is revealed to them in his laws: and it muſt always 
be thought to continue ſo, till the contrary is notified to then 
in the ſame authentic manner,” Whereupon, the bench 
unanimouſly agreed to commit the pretended ſheriff for hie 
intruſion. and arrogant contempt to the court. | Leflis alſo 
committed ſome officers. of that tumultuous amy Which the- 
lord Tyrconnel raiſed, for robbing the country. 5 

Hicherto Leſlie had acted as a divine and a good magiſtrate.” 8 
Mean while, he never approved of carrying theſe: principles 
of reſiſtance ſo far as to deprive the king of the ſupreme 
power; and, perſevering ſteadily in that opinion, he con- 
tinued, after the 3 in allegiance to. king. James. 
In conſequence, refuſing to take the new oaths appointed upon 
that change, he loſt all. his preſerments; and, in 1089% when 
the truubſes began to ariſe in Ireland, withdrew; with his” 
family, into England. Here he: ſet about writing political” 
pieces, in ſupport of the: cauſe he had Embraced; and, being 
a perſon of e wit and learning, was eſtremed- a 
chieftain among the Nonjurers, His firſt piece, in this cauſe, 
was an anſwer to abp. Kings 5* State wp the Proteſtants in 
lreland, under the late King James's Government, wherein 
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- of the Iriſh, and other Papiſts, as he was from thoſe: of re- 
fiſtance. Neither did his ſufferings muke him forget his duty 
to the church of England; in defence of which he ſhewed 
himſelf a ſtrenuous champion againſt the quak ers, many of 
whom were converted by him. But, as all his converts were 
defirous of returning to preſbytery, whence they had laſt 
ſprung, de was obliged to treat the fubje& of church-govern- 
ment in defence of epiſcopacy. He likewiſe employed bis pen 
in the genera] cauſe of the Chriſtian religion, againſt Jews 
and Deiſts, and againſt. the errors of Socinians and Papiſts. 
Mean while, his writings, and frequent 'viſits to the courts of 
St. Germains and Bar le Duc, rendered him obnoxious to the 
government; but he became more ſo upon the publication of 
the © Hereditary Right of the Crown of England afſerted;” 
of which he was the reputed author. Finding himſelf, on 
this account, under a neceſſity of leaving the kingdom, he 
repaired to the Pretender at Bar le Duc; where he was 
allowed to officiate, in a private chapel, after the .rites of the 
church of England; and he took much pains; to convert the 
Pretender to the Proteſtant religion, but in vain. However, 
to promote the ſaid Pretender's | intereſt, when a great fiir 
was made about him in England, he wrote a letter from Bar 
Je Duc, dated April 23, 1714, which was printed and diſ- 
perſed among his adherents, replete with the moſt ſordid 
| _ ; wherein, after giving a fine deſeription of the Pre- 
s perſon-and character, his graceful mien, magnanimity 
of ſpirit, devotion free from bigotry, application to buſineſs, 
ready apprehenſion, ſound Judgement, and affability, ſo that 
none conyerſed with him without being charmed with his 
good ſenſe and temper; he concludes with a propoſal, on 
condition of his being reſtored to his crown, that, for the 
| ſecurity of the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, he 
would ſo far wave his prerogative, in the nomination of 
biſhops, deans, and all other eceleſiaſtical preferments in the 
gift of the crown, that five biſhops ſhould be appointed, of 
which the arclibiſhop of Canterbury for the time being always 
to be one, who, upon any vacancy, might name three perſons 
to him, of whom he would chuſe.“ Many other propoſals 
of the like nature were made ſoon after, and ſeveral projects 
were not only laid in England, but an actual inſurrection 
begun in Scotland, by his party, in 1716 all which ended 
in the cruſhing and diſperſing of the rebels, and in the Pre- 
. tender's being obliged to leave the French dominions. 
In this exigence he withdrew to Italy, whither Leflic at- 
tended him, notwithſtanding the ill - uſage he met with at that 
court. He was a firm Proteſtant, and no unable champion 
of chat religion; and was encouraged to hope, that he Ä | 


4 
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ene He had been ſent for 8 peciall) 
3 himſelf, with a promiſe that he ſhould celebrate Novel 
of England ſervice in his family; and that he would hear 


ma he ſhould repreſent to him on the ſubje& of religion. 


But the Chevalier was far from keeping the word he had given, 
and on the faith of which our divine had come over; for, 
though he allowed him, for form's ſake, to celebrate the church 


of England ſervice in his family, yet he never was preſent 


there; and not only refuſed to hear Leſlie himſelf, bi ſhel- 
tered the ignorance. of his prieſts, or the badneſs of bis cauſe, 
or boch, behind his authority; and abſolutely forbad all 
diſcourſe concerning religion. However, Leſlie put up with 
every thing, in duriful ſubmiſſion to his avowed ſovereign, 
till ibe year 1751; when, having undergone many diſ= 
culties, and finding nothing but diſappointments, he 8 
under the preſſure; and, returning to his native coun 
died April 13, 1722, at his own houſe a wana. zl, = 
county of Monagbant - - 

As to his character, Bay le ſtyles bim 6 à man of merit oY 
learning,“ and tells us, tx he was firſt who wrote, in Great 
Britain, againſt the errors of madam Bourignon. His books, 
adds. he, are much eſteemed, and eſpecially his treatiſe of 
„The Snake in the Graſs.” Salmon obſerves, that his works | 
muſt tranſmit him to poſterity as a man thoroughly learned, 
and truly pious. Another writer informs us, that Leſlie made 
ſeveral converts from Popery; and ſays, that, notwithſtanding 
his miſtaken opinions about L and a few other 
matters, he deſerves the higheſt praiſe for defending the 
Chriſtian religion ' againſt ag Ws, Quakers, and for 
admirably well ſup Wien th ines of the church of. 
England againft tl thoſe of 1 The author of the Free- 


holder's Journal,” immediately after the death of Mr. Leſlie, 


obſerved, that, when the Popiſh emiſſaries were moſt active in. 
poiſoning the 3 of the 2 Mr. Leſlie was behind no 
man in "Giipent wigh  Ifioyia in public and private, the 
errors and ties of the Romiſh doctrines, Let, upon 
the abdication of king James, he refigned his livings, followed 


his fortunes,” and -adbered firmly to his intereſts; and, after, 


bis demiſe, to thoſe of the Pretender. Notwithſtanding his 
well-known attachment to the - Jacobite - intereſt, and his 
frequent yiſits to the court of St. Germain's,” he was not much 
moleſted by. the government till a little before Sacheyerell's 

trial, when he attacked bp. Burnet pretty warmly in 2 
pamphlet, called ** The good old Cauſe, or Lying in Tauch 

wherein he would prove, from the biſhop's former works, ihe. 
truth of that r for which the doctor was 5 
by the. Ng e inveigbed * h a 
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himſelf. To-avoid the North that, threatened him for 'this 
pamphlet, he fled out of England, and remained abroad till 
4721, when he returned hither, with.. a refolution, let the 
conſequences be what they would, of dying in his own coun- 
Some of his friends acquainting lord Sunderland with 
is purpoſes, and implering his protect ion for the good old 
man, his lordſhip readily and generouſly! promiſed it. Mr, 
Leſlie had no fooner arrived in London, 2 a member of the 
| houſe of commons officiouſly waited on lord Sunderland with 
the news, but met with ſuch a erde from his lordſhip as 
the malice of his errand deſerved. 
Beſides the political tracts which he ſcattered, Mr. Leſlie 
left two yolumes in folio of theological' works, in which he 
has diſcuſſed well nigh. all the controverſies which now diſturb 
the peace of the. Chriſtian church. Conſummate learning, 
attended by the loweſt humility, the ftriQeſt piety without 
the dhe leaſt tincture of moroſeneſs, a converfation to the laſt 
degree lively and ſpirited, yet to the laſt degree innocent, 
made him the delight of mankind, and leaves what Dr. 
Hickes ſays of bim unqueſtionable, that he made more converts 
to a ſound faith and holy life than Gy other e our 
times. 
4 n of his books 18 inſerted below; P 
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ical and religious works. Of the 
ö , he wrote, tr. * Anſwer to the 
ow. of the Proteftants of Ireland, 
ec. already mentioned, 2. © Cafſans 
dra, concerning the tiew 3 


1 We ſhall divide theſs into hie 


_ : 1793, ReHearſals;” 
> Beadle ares pabliſhed after-. 


— twice a werk in a Nets by 
way of dialogue on the 
times z begun in 1704, 
for 8233 rl 4. 
ſtripped of his 8 — s Cloathing, in 
Anfwer to by oderation a Virtue,” 
29504," 4to. The pamphlet it anſwers 
s written by James Owen, « The 
Biſhop of Sarum's [ Burnet's ] proper 
Defence, from 2 ves ſalt 
ſpoken by him a occaſional Con- 
formity, 1704,” to. 6. The new 
Aſſociation of thoſe called Moderite 
Churchmen, &c. occafioned by a 
phlet, intituled; « The Danger” of 
Prieficrs eſtcraft, 1705, gto- 7. 8. The 
new Aſſociation, part 2, 1705, 
8. % The Principles of Diſſenters — 


to be Hoawd 


cerning Toleration and occafional Con- 


formity, 1705/5 E 9. * A Warning 
for the Church of England, 1906,” to. 


Some have n. whether theſe two - 
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- His bees are, fitft, againſt 


| 2 Re ſſe chan upon the 
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pieces were his. 10 0 The good old 
8 or Lying in Truth; being a 
ſecond Defence of the Biſhop of Serum 


from a ſecond Speech, &c. 2710,” For 


this, a warrant was iſſued out againſt 
ie. 1. * A Letter to the Biſhop 
Sarum, in Anſwer 6 his Sermon 
after the Quebti's Death, iti Defence of 
the Revolution, 17187 14. “ Salt for 
the Leech. 13. „ The Anatomy of a 
Jacobite.” 14. « Gallienns 3 
156. * Delenda Carthago.“ «A 
Letter to Mr. Wilkam Molyn 4 on 
his Caſe of Ireland's being bound by the 
Engliſh Acts of Partiament.”” 25. (A 
Letter to Julian . 18. Several 
. Higden and Mr, 


the Qhakers; 28, x. „ Due Snake in 
the Graſs, &c. 1 25 ” . 82 
Diſcourſe . ba Divine f aden 

of Water ec.“ id: gt. 3- 


d. Quakers' ſotemn u agaioſ 
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of a congregation at Kametz, the place of his nativity. 
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. LESSING: (GorTrwo® Erun all). Loeſfing's * | 

carbine, Theophilus, being a ſtudent of the civil law, held a 
diſputation at Leipſie, in 1670, Pe Religionum Tolerantia, 
relative not merely to the toleration of the three Obtifttan 
parties, but to the general toleration of all religions. His 
father, who was a man of talents and learning, had deſtined 
himſelf to an academical life, but was called to take charge 


* 
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Here 
be was in correſpondence with the moſt famous preachers of | 
hs time, publiſned ſome works of his own, and tranſlated 


ſeveral treatiſes of abp. Tillotſon. He alſo left behind him 


a manuſcript refutation of ſotne prejudices againſt the Re- 
formation. Theze can be no doubt but the example and cares 
of ſo learned and thoughtful a father had no inconfiderable 
intluence on the early turn which L eſſing hewed for literature. 

When, ia bis ſixth year, his father choſe to have his picture 
drawn, in which he was to be repreſented fitting under a tree 
playing with 4 bird, young Lefing ſhewed bis utter diſhke 
to the plan, and faid, * if 1 am to be painted, let me be drawn 
with a r heap of eke abou me, otherwiſe I had rather 
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or a Switch for, the Snake—being the N theologicus de Perſona,” 
laſt part of the Snake in the Graſs, &c. « The Charge of Socinianiſm 
1702,” gv. 7. „ Primitive Hereſy att pr. Tillatfon - confidered, &c. 
revived in the Faith and Practice of the by a true Son of the Church.“ 
Quakers, x698,” gto. 8. The pre- VI. Againſt the Papiſts: 22. © OF 
ſeat State of Kerim in England, bare judgement and Authority in 
1701,” 9. 4 concerning the Di- Matters of Faith.“ 23. © The Caſe 
vine Right of Tythes, 1700,” $vo. ſtated between the Church of Rome ant 
II. Againſt the Preſbyterians: the Church of England, Sc. 1743. 


LEES nu DoS DS CST OS” 


10, © A Diſcourſe, ſhewing who they 
are that are now qualified to adminiſter 


Baptiſm,” Ne. 1. * The rage of 


Sin and Her 


„Kc. 1698, 
III. Aga 


- * 8vo. 13. Fon ts gee 
ealy Method.“ 
rde nch of Chriſtianty 3 


in a Dialogue between a Chrittian and 


a Deiſt, 1% r, $vo. | 
IV. Againſt the Jews : 85.4 A ſhort 

and eaſy Wop wy withtbe | ows.” This 

dated at ood-Friday, 


1689“ an the > fourth edition was 


publiſhed in 1715. 
V. Againſt the Socinians: 16. * The 
Socinian Con diſcuſſed, &e. 


1608,” 17. Kor, gud to Remarks 


on the firſt .Dialogue 


nians.“ 18. % K Rep to the Vin- 


dication of the Remarks.” 19. An 


Anſwer to the Examination of the laſt were 
Wa 20. ® A, Supplem 


"the Deiſts: 7 *. A 
ſhort and eaſy Method with the Deifts, 


' Pontificate.” 


ſt the Soci- 


24- The true Notion. of the C 
Church, in Anſwer to the Ty, 6 
Meaux's Letter to Mr. Nelſon,” 

Beſides theſe, he publiſhed the . 
following tracts. 25. A Sermon 


preached in Cheſter, againſt Marriages 
in different Communions. 1702, 8vo. 


This ſermon occaſioned Mr. Dodwelt's 


diſcourſe upon the ſame. ſubject. or 


A Diſſertation concerning the Uſe 
. Autho 


rity of eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.“ 
27- * The Caſe of the Regal and 
28. „ A Supplement, in 
Auſwer to a Book, intituled, * The 
regal Supremacy in ecclefiaſtical' Affairs 
aſſerted, &c.” Theſe two laſt pieces 


were occaſioned by the ; Aifpute about 
"the rights 


of convoction, between 
Wake, c. on one ſide; and Atterbury 
and his frignds, among. whom! was 
Leſlie, on the other. All his | 
pieces, except that _ Tillotſon, 
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not be painted at all;” which was accordingly done. Leſſing 
ed five entire years at the high-ſchool at Meiſſen, and has 

n repeatedly heard to declare he was indebted. to it 
m_ for whatever learning and ſolidity of thinking he poſ- 
Though the Latin poetry belongs to the offciis perfe di; 

of a ſcholar in this academy, and the German poetry to the 
imperfeftis, yet he purſued the latter much more than the 
former, and celebrated the battle of Keſſeldorf in German 
verſe, at the requeſt of his father. Profeſſor Klemm particu- 
larly encouraged him to the ſtudy of mathematics and philo- 
ſophy; while Grabner, the rector of the academy, wrote to 
his. father concerning them: “ He is a colt that requires 2 
double allowance of provender. The. leſſons that are found 
too difficult for others, are but child's play to him. We 
ſhall hardly be ſufficient for him much longer.” Being 
removed to Leipfic, he ſoon diſplayed. his inclination to 
Write for the ſtage.” Here he likewiſe made great proficiency 
in the bodily exerciſes of horſemanſkip, fencing, dancing, and 
leaping., Mr. Weiſſe was his firſt and principal friend at this 
place; and their friendſhip was only diſſolved by death. Leſ- 
fing frequented the college-exerciſes but little, and that irregu- 
larly: none of the profeſſors gave him ſatisſaction, excepting 
Erneſti, whoſe lectures he ſometimes attended. So much 
the more did he read and ftudy for himſelf, eſpecially the 
writings of Wolff in German, He kept up a great intimacy 
with Naumann, the. author of Nimrod, on account of his 
poſſeſſing many fingular qualities, which were always more 
agreeable to Leſſing, than the common dull monotony of 
character, even though mingled with ſome weaknefles and 
defects. Under Kaſtner he exerciſed himſelf in diſputation ; 
and here began his cloſe connection with Mylius, whoſe works 
| he afterwards publiſhed. His intercourſe with this ſuppoſed 
free-thinker, and with the company of comedians, at that 
place, brought upon him much calumny, together with the 
diſpleaſure of his parents. His firſt literary productions 
appeared in a Hamburgh newſpaper. In company with M. 
Weiſſe, he tranſlated Hannibal, the only tragedy of Marivaux, 
Into rhyming Alexandrines, His comedy of the Young 
Scholar,” which he had begun while a ſchool-boy, was finiſhed. 
at. Leipſic, from an actual event that happened to a young 
ſcholar diſappointed in his hopes of the prize from the academy 
at Berlin. His father had him home for a time, in order to 
wean him from the bad company he was thought to frequent. 
In this interval, he compoſed a number of anacreontics on love 
and wine. One day, his pious ſiſter coming into his room, 
in his abſence, faw theſe ſonnets, read them over, and, not a 
Little angry that her brother could ſo employ 3 
2 h : | momen 
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moments; th mem into the fire. His little brother bo- 
trayed'theftrag a&fon, om his miſfing the papers. A trifling 
burſt uf reſentment. was Ul he felt on the occafion. He took 
a handful of fn 5 and threw it into her boſom, in order to 


cool her holy zeal.— He now went bagk to Leipzig; which: 
place he Toon after quitted, going by Wittenberg to Berlin. 
This gave his father freſh” uneaſineſs; and produced thoſe 
juſtificatory letters of his ſon, which are very remarkable in 
their kind, and do ſo much honour to the frankneſs of his 
character. At Berlin, in conjunction with Mylius, he com- 
piled the celebrated contributions to the hiſtõry and ſucceſs of 
the theatre. The father of a certaim magiſter, who had been 
| ſharply criticized in theſe contributions, made complaint of it 
to Leſſing's father. To this perſon he wrote in anſwer: The 
critique is mine, and I only lament that 1 did not make it 
more fevere. Should Gr. complain of the injuſtice of my 
judginent, I gi be him full liberty to retaliate as he pleaſes on 
my works. One of his firſt acquaintances in Berlin was a 
certain Richier de Louvain, who, in 1750, from ah French 
teacher, was become ſecretary to Voltaire, wich whom he 
brought our author acquainted.— From Berlin he went to 
Wittenberg, where he plied his ſtudies 1 diligence, 
and took the degree of magiſter, but remained only one year, 
and then returned to Berlin. At Berlin he undertook the 
literary article for the periodical publication of Voſs, in which 
employment hie both wrote and tranſtated à great variety of 
pieces, and formed ſeveral plans which were never exeruted. 
Among others, he agreed with Mendelſohn to write à journal, 
under the title 1 The — from bad Books 1 
motto taken from St. Ambroſe: Legimus aliquanelegantur.” 
In the year 1755, he went back to — and thence 
ſet out upon a Journey, in company with a young man of the 
name of Winkler: but this was ſoon: interrupted, and brought - 
on a law-ſuit, in which Leſſing came off conqueror. He now, 
which we ſhould not have expected, in order to pleaſe his 
godly ſiſter, ſet about tranflating a book of devotion, namely, 
«* Law's ſerious Exhortation to all Chriſtians to lead a pious 
and holy Life!” This tranſlation was finiſhed and publiſhed 
by Mr. Weiſſe: At the beginning of 15 59,' Lefling went 
again to Berlin. Mendelſohn was: cited before the general 
fiſcal; on account-of the letters an literature, which bad been 
for ſome time prohibited: · He appeared; and juſtified: himſelf 
in nearly the following manner: He! who writes vetſes may 
be ſaid to play at bowls ; and whoever plays at bowl; be he 
4 whom he will, king. or peaſant, muſt be content to hear the 
i waiter: declare how he plays. Ehe compatiſen pleaſed, and 
O 


the literary letters zogained their "cuſtomary! ſucceſs. 
Vol. IX. V x ; X i & —.— 
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. propenfity to play; which, has, been ſo often and 

miſrepreſented; naturally ardfe- from his ſitdation at Breſlaw, 
where he was in the ſeven years war, for ſome time in quality 
of ſecretary. to general Tauenzien.“ Even the care for his 
health was conducive to it. Were 1 able to play calmly,“ 


ſaid he, I would not play at all; but it is not without reaſon 


that I play with eagerneſs. The vehement, agitation ſets my 


clogged machine in motion, by forcing the fluids into circula- 
tion; it frees me from a bodily torment, to which ] am often 


ſubject.“ His intimate friends among the learned at Breſla 
were Arletius and Kloſe.  Leſling's literary labours were in- 
deed at that time almoſt entirely ſuſpended; and Mendelſohn 
had the following epiſtle, dedicatory to a fingtlar perſonage, 
prefixed to the copy that was ſent to him: Authors, who 
preſent their ſupplications to the public, are wont to complain 
that they worſhip 2 deaf divinity ; they thay beſeech and in- 
voke him; they may call upon his name from morning even 
until noon; but there is no voice, nor any that anſwers. I 
lay my pages at the feet of an idol, who has the bad quality 
of being equally hard of hearing. Ishave called, and he 
anſwereth me not. I now bring my complaint of him before 
that deaf judge, the public, which, often paſſes righteous 
judgment, without hearing the caſe“ The mockers ſay: 
8 1 aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is 
purſuing, or he is buſy, or he is in a journey; or, perad- 
venture, he ſleepeth, and muſt be awaked -O no * pak 
talk, but alas he will not; he might travel, but that he cannot. 
For ſleeping. his ſpirit is too lively; and for buſtheſs, he is too 


lazy. Otherwiſe his gravity would bè the oracle of the wiſe, 


and his deriſion a rod for the back of fools; but now that 
oracle is mute, and fools ſtrut about unchaſtiſed. He has 
reſigned his ſcourge to other bands; but they. ſtrike too 
gently; for they are frightened at the ſight. of blood.” — 
And he, * $2 260-229) R e 8 


When he nor hears, nor ſpeaks, ror feels, * 
Nor ſees; what does he then ?—He plays. 


. 


10 Breſlay M. | Lefing was attacked by 2 12 5 . | 
. Net eclared 


Though he ſuffered much from the diſe | | 
that his greateſt torment aroſe from the 'converfations of bis 
phyſician, old Dr. Morgenbeſſer, which he could ſcarcely en- 
dure when he was well. When the fever was at its height, 


he lay perfectiy quiet, with great Ggnificance in his looks. 


This ſo much ſtruck his friend ſtanding by the bed, that he 
familiarly aſked him what he was thinking of ? I am curious 
to know what will paſs in my mind when I am in the act of 
(32 m4" 3 ; | \ * 2 dy ing. 
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 biESTRANGE 305 
tying.” Being told that was impoſſible, he abtaptly replied } 


Vo want to cheat me, On the day of his reception in 
the order of free · maſons at Hamburgh, one of his friends, a 
zealous free · maſon, took him aſide into an adjoining room, 
and aſked him, Is it not true, now, that you find nothing 
among us againſt the government, religion, or morals?” 
« Yes, anſwered Leſſing, with great vivacity, would to ' 
heaven I had! I ſhould then at leaſt have found /omerbing !'? 
The extent of his genius muſt be gathered from his numerous 
writings. ' What Mendelſohn ſaid of him in a letter to his 
brother,” ſhortly after his death, is 9 true: that he was 
advanced at leaſt a century before the age in which he 
lived. - n, . 

L. E STRANGE (Sir Roo zx) was deſcended from an 
ancient and reputable family, ſeated at Hunſtanton- hall, 
Norfolk; where he was born Dec. 17, 1616. He was the 
youngeſt ſon of Sir Hamond L' Eſtrange, bart. a zealous 
royaliſt during the diſputes between king Charles and his par- 
liament; who, having his eſtate ſequeſtered; retired ts Lynn, 
of which town he was made Governor. The ſon had a 
liberal education, which was completed probably at Cam- 
bridge; and followed Hig father's principles with extraordinary 
eagerneſs. He was about two-and-twenty, when king Charles 
entered upon is expedition to Scotland in 1639; and he at- 

tended his majeſty on that occaſion. This was the leading 
* ſtep to the enſuing troubles ; and he ever afterwards ſtuck faſt 
to the royal cʒuſe, for, which he was a remarkable ſufferer,” 
and oncg, in imminent danger '6f loſing his life. This hap - 
pened in 1664 ; when, according to his own account, he was 
betrayed by a brace of villans (Leman and Hager) upon a+ 
treaty to ſurprize Lynn- Regis; thè former of whom had been 
at Oxford, and there obtained a promiſe of command at ſea: 
and both of them were bound by an oath of fecrecy and 
fidelity, as ſtropg as words could make it. Upon this ſcheme 
Sir Roger regeived a commiſſion from the king conſtituting 
him governor of the town 1a caſe of ſucceſs; but, being ſeized? | 
and his majeſty's commiſſion found upon him, he was carried 
firſt to Lynn, thence to London, and there tranſmitted to the : 
city court-martial - for his trial; where, aſter ſufferihg all 
manner of indignities, he was, as Whitlocke ſays, con- 
demned to die as a ſpy, coming from the King's quarters 
without drum, -trampet, or pas. * 

His ſentence being paſſed, he was caſt into "Newgate; 
whence he diſpatched a petitionary appeal to the lords, the 

time appointed fox his execution being the Thirſday following; 
but with great difficulty he got a reprieve for fourteen days, 
and, after that, a prolongation for à fai ther hearing. In this 

„ X22 condition 
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condition pf be he lay almoſt four years à priſoner, 

with only an order between, him and the gallows; publiſhing, 

5 the mean time, An Appeal NN rials the 
Parliament :” but, about the time of the Kentiſh inſurrection, 
in 1648, he flipt out of the priſon, with the keeper's privity, 
and went into Kent. He retired into the houſe of Mr. 
Hales, a young gentleman, heir to a great eſtate in that 
county, and 8 him to undertake an inſurtection ; which 
miſcarrying, L'Eſtrange with much difficulty got beyond ſea, 
Here he continued till 1653 ; when, upon the parlia- 


ment's hy outed by Cromwell, he returned into England, 


3 


"4 


and preſently diſpatched #paper to the council at Whitehall 


to this effect; that, finding himſelf within the act of in- 
demnity, he thought it conyenient to give them. notices of his 
return.” Soon after this notice, he was ſummoned to that 
board, which he attended; and from this time matters began 
to look a little in his favour. Being told by one of the com- 
miſſiqners, that his caſe was not comprehended in the act of 
indemputy, he concluded his beſt courſe would be to { to 
Jt jg nee as he did at laſt in the Cockpit Io]; and, 
ſhortly after, he received his diſcharge by the following order, 


dated Oftober 31, 1653; *© Ordered, that Mr. Rogef L El- 


trange be diſmiſſed from his farther attendance upon the 
council, A7 in two thouſand poungs ſecurity to appear 
when he ſhall be ſummoned ſo to do, and. td act nothing 


prejudicial to the-commonwealth. . Ex. John Thurloe, ſecre- | 
wp | 


. This appearance at the court of Cromwell was much ob- 
jeded to him, after the reſtoration, by ſome of the cavaliers; 


Pho, having heard of his once playing in a concert where the 


vſurper was preſent, nick · named him © Oliver's Fidler.“ He 
harged alſo with having bribed ſome of the protector's 


hprloe but once in his life about his diſcharge; ang hat, 
ugh during the dependency of that affair he might well be 


Was, GQATSEL wines! : 
Fa: ut utterly diſavows it; averring, he neyer ſpoke to 
A ce 


feen at Whitchall, yet he never ſpoke to Cromwell on any 


other buſineſs, or had the leaſt commerce of any kind with 
48 After his diſcharge, to the reſtoration, he Arras to have 
free from Ao diſturbance irom the then hoverning powers; 
and was taken liitle notice of by Charles II. or his miniſtry, 
on that prince's recovering his throne. This uſage” was 

reatly reſented by him, as is evident from his warm expoſtu- 


baten de the, carl of Clargadon, zn the dedication to that mi 
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- [6] Cromwellthen. talked to him, p intentions ; and adding, that 
| ER x party ; 1 — was not at all his inclingtion, but 
bum, “ that they: would do well to give Ul by bangles, and could dg 
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niſtet of his *# 1 „ publiſhed in 1662 Whine he joins 
himfelf with other neglected cavaliers, who had ſuffered 
for cheir attachment to the royal family during the civil wars 


and the ſueceeding ufurpation. In ſetting forth their com- 


3 he made uſe of the preſs : but his writings ſeem to 
ve pfoduced no great effect to himſelf then, though aſter- 
he was made licenſer of the preſs, a profitable peſt, 

which he enjoyed till the eve of the revolution. This, Hoyw- 
eveth- was all the 1 he ever received, except being in 
the commiſſion of peace; after more than twenty years, 
as he fays, ſpent in ſerving the royal cauſe, ticar fix of them 
in gaols, and almoſt four Wet a Lade of death in Ne- 
gate. It is true, he hints at greater things promiſed him from 
lord Clarendon; and, in theſe hopes, exerted his talents, on 
behalf of the crown, in publiſhing ſeveral pieces. In 1663, 
for a farther ſupport, he ſet up a paper, called The Public 
Intelligencer,” and the News; the firſt of which came out the 
iſt of Auguſt, and continued to be publiſhed twice a week, 
till January eff pub ; when he laid it down, on the deſign 
then concerted'ef publiſbing the « London Gazette,” the firſt 
of which papers made irs OT on Saturday Feb. 4 1950 
Aſter the diſſolution of 's ſecond "ariſen. in 1 20097 
he ſet up à paper, called n Oblerratds » the deb 


which was to vinAicate the meaſures of the court, 11 the 


character of the king, from the charge of Belg. Þ pop N 
affected. * the ſame ſpirit he exerted himſelf in 1681 


ridiculing thy popiſh plot; which he did with fuck velierience, 
that it taiſed enemies, who | endeavoured, gotwith- 


x to 
fra pl Fut he rar with ho bore veherneuce again _ 


lord ole te avow ths dvAtrine of NG 4 py 
re 856 execution, 80 that he weathered all me forms 
raiſed againſt him during that reign, and, in Wig next, 


rewarded with the honour of knighthbod, vie Bro with 

this declaration, ** that it was in conſideration of his eminent - 

ſeryices and unſtuken loyalty to tis crown, in 100 5 
5 | 


eee © TP the 
Publicus,” publiſhed in defence of the 
government, againſt the Mercuriug * 
Politicus,”” - PEftrange deſiſted, — 
cauſe, in Noyember N 

Oxford Gazette began tn 14 
twice a week, in a _—_— half-ſheet ; 
the firſt of wich came out November 


7, 1665, the King acid quetry with the RET 
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| And 282 * the lar ſatisfaction of bis majeſty, in his 
preſent as well as bis ſervices.” In 168), be eee 
to lay down his . Obſervator,” now ſwelled to three volumes ; 
as be could not agree; with the toleration propoſed by his 
majeſty, though, in all other reſpeQs, heakad gone the utmoſt | 
lengths. He had even written ſtrequouſly” in defence of the 
diſpenſing power, claimed by that infatvated prince; and this 
was probably one reaſon, why, ſome accuſed him of having 
become a proſelyte to the church of Rome. However the be, 
It is certain the accuſation gave him moch uneaſineſs, Which 
was heightened by bis daughter's. defection to that church; 
and therefore, to clear himſelf from this aſperſion, he drew 
up a formal declaration, directed to his kinſman, dir Nicolas 
It ange, on the truth of which he received the ſacrament 
at the time of publithing the ſame, which is ſuppoſed to be iu 
16900 [T]- By this 1 we find he was married; but 
who his lady * 4 or hat iſſue he had by her, beſides the Juſt 
mention daughter, Bas not come to our knowledge. After 
the Revolution, he ſeems to have been left out of the com- 
miſſion of the peace; and, it is ſaid, queen Mary ſhewed her 
contempt of bim by the following anagram ſhe made upon his 
name, LyingeStrange Roger: ſt is he met with 
ſome trouble, for. the remainder of his li It on account of his 
£ being a dilaffefted perſon. Ei 4 
. He died Sept. 11, 1704, wanting bs. Ne days of. eighty- 
eight, and having in a manner ſurviyed his intellectuals. His 
corple was interred in the church of St, Giles in the Fields, in 
the county of Middleſex, where there is an inſcription to his 


memory. He was author of many iticab tracts, ald tranſ. 


lated ſeveral thin from the Greek, Latin, and Spaniſh, which 
are. as follow: Roger L'Efrange's Apology ;” :** e Truth and 
_ Loyalt vindicated, Fe,” «The Memento; © The Re- 


. formed Catholic; The free-born Subject * 66 Anſwer to 

f ot Opens 2 e Memorial;“ « Cit and Bum, 
* Farther Diſcovery 2 7 yr Caſe put; 

3 "Narrative of t 1 7 1 Holy Cheat,” * Toteration diſ- 


Sat N Te 
_ "The lever runs in theſe terms: with Gren ro dess in ihe 
[187 Fur: departure of my daughter, Tame to my life's end. Now, in caſe 

fttom the chiltch of England to tre it ſhould pleaſe God in his providence to 

| ſuffer this ſcandal to b&revived upon my 
menary ' when ' 1; am dead and gone, 
make ue, I beſeech you; of this paper 

r in my juſtiſcation, which I deliver as 

| trance her dry hr" | 
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cuſſe . 4 P ry orDiſcovery:;” 2 baer, 
xc. Eolleftions in Nefence-of the Kinng 
9 pol for Proteſtants 2 ¹ wy NS 6 — . 
Baxter? IT. and Popery;: Growth of Knavery; ? 
L Eſtrange no Papiſt.“ S. The Sammer ſhammed;? 
Account cleared Reformation reformed ee Diſſenters 
, two parts; Notes on College, i. e. Stephen 
College; * Fhe Proteſtant Joiner; . Zekiel and Ephraim? 
7 in Maſquerade ;' „ Anſwer to the Second Character 
of a 'Popiſh' Succeſſor ;” - Conſiderations on Lord Ruſſel's 
Speech.“ Na theſe werg printed in to. Hiſtory of the 
Plot; *« Caveat to the Cavaliers; Plea for the Caveat and 
Its Author. Theſe were in folio... His wuanſlationa were, 
« Joſephus's Works; © Ciceros Offices: „ Seneca's 
Moräls;“ 4 Eraſmus's Collequies; © ſop' * 1 
4% Qnevedo's Viſions;“ “ Bona's Guide to Eternity;“ an 
« Five Leiters from a Nun to'a r Beſides wle 
he —_— ral news: papers, and/occafional pieces. 
Rer of his wit language is variouſly cen- 
93 gory — Gordon, pe author of che. Independent 
Whig,” has, upon S le, given the trueſt account of 
| This writer, _ obſer ed that eaſy writing had 
— to affectation; a ſort of writing, here the thoughts 
are not cloſe, thé ſenſe ſtrong, or the phraſe genteel; 
goes on thus: Such are the, productions of Sir Roger 
L'Evennger not fit to be read by : any who have taſte or 
breeding. They are full of technical derms, of (phraſes 
picked up in the ſtrret, from apprentices and porters; and 
nothing can be more low and nauſeous. His ſentences, be- 
ſides; theit grofineſs, are lively nothings; which can never be 
tranſlated (a ſure; m_—_ to * language) and will bear re- 
petitions. Between hawk and buzzardy' clawed him with 
kindneſs; alert and friſky,;*-* guzzli Jown'tipple'; * would 
not keep touch; a queer put; lay curſed hard upon their 
gizzard;“ ( cram his gut ;* © conceited noddy;* old chuff; 
and the like, are ſome of Sir Roger's choice flowers. Vet this - 
man was. reckoned a maſter; nay, 2 .refogmer of the Engliſh 
language; à man who writ no language, nor does it appear 
that he underſtood any; witneſs" his miferable tranſlations of 
Cicero's Offices and Joſephus: that of the latter is a verſion 
full of miſtakes, wretched and low, from an eaſy and polite 
one of Monſ. D' Andilly. Sir Roger iss among the ſeveral 
hands who attempted e and the third book of the 
— ſaid to be done by him. He knew not 2 wold of it 
but what is taken treat Gat ops Saville; and Him he has 
— perverted and mangled. Sir Roper had a genius 


ſor buffoonery nn and n he never went. 185 
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= LETHIEULLIER, 
Elis fiyle and his thoughns are too vulgar for u able artiger. 


To put his books into the hands of youth or boys, for whom 
- Zſop, by him burleſqued, was is to vitiatetheir 
* taſte, to give them a poor low! turn of thinking; not to 
mention the vile and Naviſh principles ofithe man. He has 
not only turned ſopꝰs plain beaſts from the ſimplieity of 
nature into jeſters and buffoons ; but out of the mouths. of 
animals, inured to the boundleſs freedom of air and deſerts, 
has drawn doctrines of ſervitude, and a defence of tyranny.“ 
LETHIEULLIER (SNMπu RT) eſq. gentleman-commoner 
_ of Trinity- college Oxford, was the ſecond ſon of John 
Lethieullier, eſq. of Alderſbrook in Eſſex, where he had 
a noble collection of MSS. choice books, medals, and natural 
eurioſities, which he had collected in his travels throbgh 
France, Italy, and Germany, His father dying Jan. 1, 
1736-7, and his elder brother being dead before, he became 
beir to wo 1s 7 . which were very confiderable. He 
married, Feb. 6, 1725-6; Margaret, daughter pf William 
Sloper, eſq · of Woodhay in Berkſhire ; but died Aug. 27, 
1760, et. x9, without iffue. He gras ſucceeded in his eſtates, 
to which he had added the manor of 'Bych-hall in Theydon 
Bois, by Mary, only daughter of his next brother Charles 
Lethieullier, LL. D. fellow of All Souls- college, F. A. 8. 
and counſellor at law, who died the year before him. He was 
an excellent -ſcholar, a polite gentleman, and univerſally 
eſteemed by All che learned men of his time. Some papers of 
his are printed in Phil. Tranſ. No# 407. and Archwologia, 
auction 1760. ; Fr n IT ht ro agar i * 173 #11 1 1 
The following eloge was written by the late Mr. Collin- 
ſon immediately after the death of Mr. Lethieullier: He 
was deſcended from an ancient family from France in time of 
perſecution, and a gentleman every way eminent for his ex- 
cellent endowments. His deſire to improve in the civil and 
natural hiſtory of his country led him to viſit all parts of it; 
the itineraries in his library, and the diſcoveries he made re- 
lating to its antiquities, with drawings of every thing remark- 
able, are evidences of his great application to reſeuę ſo many 
ancient femains from mouldering into obllyion. His happy 
turn of mind was not confined ſolely to antiquities, but in 
theſe journeys he was inde fatigabls in collecting all the variety 
of Engliſh foſſils, with a view to inveſtigate their origin: this 
great collection, which excels moſt others, is depoſited in two 
large cabinets, diſpoſed under their proper claſſes. The moſt 
rare are elegantly. drawn, and deſcribed: in a folio book, with 
his obſervations on them. As the variety of ancient marbles 
had engaged his attention, and he found ſo little ſaid of them 
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wich reſpe& to their natural hiſtory, it was one of his motives, 
in viſiting Italy, to furniſh himſelf with ſuch materials as he 
was able to procure from books, and learted men, relating to 
them. He collected ſpecimens of the moſt curious, and had 
drawings, finely painted, of the "moſt remarkable monuments 
of the antient marbles ; they are bound 49 in a ſolio volume, 
with all the obſervations he could gather relating to their natural 
hiſtory. and antiquity. His cabinet of medals; his collection of 
antiquities of various kinds, and moſt — books of the 
fineſt engravings, are inſtances of the ſine taſte with which he 
has enriched his library and cabinet with the ſpoils of Italy. 
This ſhort but imperfe& memoir is candidly offered as a tribute 
due to along friendſhip. It is wiſhed it may excite an abler 
pen to do more juſtice to the memory of this great and good 
man. But it is humbly hoped that theſe hints will be accepted 
not only as a teſtimony of reſpect, but may alſo inform an in- 
quiſitive genius in theſe branches of ſcience where he may be 
aſſiſted with ſuch valuable materials for the proſecution of his 
1 His couſin Colonel * illi „ Who was alſo 
« A. S. travelled into „and brought over a very perfect 
mummy, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, with moſt of the 
colonel's collections, the reſt having been in Mr. Smart 
Fr) ̃ ͤ nl 
A committee of the truſtees waited on the colonel's execu ; 
tors, Feb. 23, 1456, to return thanks for the valuable legacy 
of a fine mummy, and a curious collection of Engliſh anti- 
quities. On this occaſion Pitt Lethieullier, Eſq. nephew to 
the colonel, preſented them with ſeveral antiquities, which he 
himſelf had collected during his reſidence at Cairo. 
LETI (Gagconio), author of ſeveral works in Italian, 
was born at Milan in 1630,” and educated among the Jeſuits. 
Then he travelled; and, being of à lively ſpirit and warm in 
his temper, was curious to know what could be ſaiĩd upon every 
thing, and eſpecially religion. He happened upon a Calviniſt 
at Genoa, who made a ſtrong impreſſion upon him; and pre- 
pared him to embrace the reformed religion, which he did, 
and made a ſolemn profeſſion of it at Lauſanne. He married 
a phyſician's daughter here, and then went to Geneva, where 
he lived twenty years and was made a citizen gratis; which 
was reckoned a moſt extraordinary favour, as having never 
been conferred on any one before. From Geneva he went 
to London, and received encouragement from Charles II; 
nevertheleſs, in ſome time he leſt London, and finally ſettled 
at Amſterdam, where he died in 1701 with the title of 
© Hiſtoriographer' of that town. John le Clete married his 
— who died in 2734. e eee 84 * 


' 


Leti was a writer of hiſtory : be wrote the Hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV.“ of + Philip II. of Spain,” of Charles' V.“ 
of our Eli of „ Oliver Cromwell, of 
< Pope Sixtus V.““ 2 , Hiſtory of Geneva, and other 
ſmaller things in a ſimilar way. Neceſſuy put him upon 
ſeoribbling; and he is ſaid to have offered his — to moſt 
of the potentates in Europe. His books are all in Italian, 
many of them tranſlated into French, and ſome into Engliſh. 
He has been generally regarded as the Varillas of Italy; yet, 
though not altogether to be depended on, as having recorded 
things upon ſlight foundations, many curious matters are to 
be found in him, which are read no-where-elſe. 
LEUCIPPUS, 2 famous philoſapher of Abdera, who 
flouriſhed 428 years before Chriſt. He was a diſeiple of Zeno, 
and the inventor of the ſyſtem of atoms, and of a vacuum. 
Many of his hypotheſes have been adopted by the moderns. 
His life has been written by Diogenes Laertius. ; 
: .LEUNCLAVIUS (JorHAaNnNEes),: a learned German, was 
deſcended from a noble family, and born at Amelburn in 
Weſtphalia, 1533. He travelled. through almoſt all the 
countries in Europe. While be was in Turkey, he collected 
very good materials for an Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire; 
which he publiſhed, and alſo ſeveral other pieces concerning 
it, in Latin, He gave Latin tranſlations alſo of . Xenophon, “ 
*AZoſimus, & c. To à knowledge of the learned languages 
S Jo. gon But 4 tag t 
: LEUSDEN (Jon), very diſtinguiſhed for biblical learn 
ing and bis knowledge of Oriental languages, was born at 
Utrecht in 1624; became profeſſor of Hebrew, and died there 
in 1699. He was the author of many uſeful works; as, 
* Onomaſticon Sacrum;“ Clavis Hebraica et Philologica 
Veteris Teſtamenti: Novi Teſtamenti Clavis Græca; 
Compendium Biblicum Veteris TJeſtamenti;“ Compen- 
dium Græcum Novi Teſtamenti, &&. 
LEVINGSTON (JAMues, Earl» of Calendar), who 
deſcended from the houſe of Linlithgow, was formed as a 
Joldier in the wars of Bohemia, Holland, Sweden, and 
Germany, and acquired a great ręputation in his militarß 
character. He was a gentleman of che bed- chamber to 
Charles I. who created him lord Levingſton of Almont, in 


4633, and carl of Calendar, 1641. Upon the eiuption of the 


civil war, he took the fide of the parliament, hut after attached 
himſelf to tac king. He marched into England ſoon atter ihe 
battle of Marſton-moor, with ten thouſand men, to aſſiſt the 
ear! of Leven in reducing Y rk. He was heutenant-geveral 
of the Scots army that attempted. to reſcnhe Charles from his 
12 | '* + © _ confinement 
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conſinement in the ile of Wight. His moſt art pot 
was the taking of Carliſle, in * be found a mar 
ſupply ofgarias and ammunition. e died Otober 1672. 
LEY EN (Lucas Van),: a Dutch: painter, not pnly in 
oil, but e 209 and on glaſs and was full as eminent 
for engraving r painting. His genius 3 itſelf ſo 
early, e he was 15 he painted 22 of St. 
Hubert, which procured him the greateſt applauſe. He 
painted the famous picture of the day of judgement, which is 
now preſerveg. in one of the chambers of the Stadthouſe of 
Leyden.” His character of colouring; is good: his attitudes 
(allowing for che tiff German taſte) are well enough, his 
figures have à confiderable expreſſion, and his pictures are 
highly finiſhed. He endeavoured to proportion the ſtrength of 
his colouring to the different degrees of diſtance in which his 
objects were placed; for, im that age. the true principles of 
perſpective were but little known.? As he had no inſtructor 
in this branch, he. was conſequently incorrect with regard to 
the proportional height of figures to their diſtances, ſo _ -of 5 
peat a mannęgiſt. He died in 1633, aged 39 years. 
LEJ BOURN (William), who was e 
in London, publiſhed ſeveral. of che. mathematical works of 
Samuel Foſter, aſtronomical, profeſſor in Greſham · college. 
He afterwards, became an eminent author himſelf, and appears 
2 have been the moſt univerſal mathematician of his time. 
is Curſus Mathematieus“ was eſteemed the beſt ſyſiem of 
the kind extant. His are er- or, Trader's ſure 
Guide, being tables ready caſt up: is ſtill much in uſe. It 
- was formed upon a plan his on, and has been adopted by 
Mr. Bareme in France. "Birth and death uncertain. 
EUWENHOEK (AuT ON D), A very celebrated 
phyſician, was born at Delft in Halland, 1632; and became - 
famous all over Europe by his experiments and diſcoveries witli 
microſcopes. His . Letters to the Royal Society of London,“ 
of which he was a member, and to others of the learned in 
this way, were printed at Leyden, 1722, in 4to. They gave 
an accoynt of theſe diſcoveries; of animals, particularly; ſubs 
jected to the ſenſes, which we cannot contemplate without 
wonder and amazement... He died Aug. 26, 1723 aged 91. 
LEVER, (Sir Asn ron), deſerves: à place in our volumes 
from his ſu Rod and-uſeful collection of natural curioſities. 
He expended, his whole fortune. on a moſt valuable muſeum, 
which he was: permitted to dilpdle of. by lottery. He died in 
1789. « 
LEY ct Janes), Axthoſ0n' of Heury Ley, of Feline, 
Wiltſhire, was, for his great merit, made lord chief quſtice-in 
roland and afterwards in England, by James I. Ii 2 
afterw 


LHUYD. 
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Leys. lord h-treaſurer, and graly, 
earl of Marlborough. He gras alſo em both as an ant quary 
and a lawyer. Many of tyspieces on yr 4 werepf by 
Hearne, and his Reports, nn 1669. 

LHUYD (Epwaky) was a native of South Wales, the 


ſon- of Charles Lhuyd, eſd. of Lhanvorde. He was educated 


at] Oxford; where he was ereated M. A. July 
21, 1701. was bred under Dr. Plot, whom he ſucceeded 
as keeper. of the Aſhmolean muſeum, had the uſe of all 


Vaughan's collections, and, with inceſſant labour and great 
exactneſs, employed a conſiderable part of his life in ſearching 
into the Welſh antiquities, had peruſed or collected a great 
deal of ancient and valuable matter from their MSS. tranſcribed 
all the old charters of their monaſteries that he could meet 
with, travelled ſeveral times over Wales, Cörnwall, Scotland, 
Ireland, Armoric Bretagne, countries inhabited by the fame 
people, compared their andic quities, and made obſervations on 
the whole; but died in July, 170g, before he had digeſted 
them into the form of a diſcon rſe on the ancient inhabitants 
of this iſland. The untimely death of this exggllent antiquary 
prevented the completing of many admirable deſigns. For 
want of proper encourageggent, he did very little towards 
underſtanding the Britiſh bards, having ſeen but one of thoſe 
of the ſixth, century, and not being able to procure acceſs to 
two of the principal libraries in the Country, He communi- 
cared many obſervations erer gens whoſe edition of 
the Britannia . he reviſed; and publiſhed ““ Arch#0Jogia 
Britannica, giving ſome — additional to what has 
been hitherto publiſhed of the Languages, Hiſtories, and 
Cuſtoms, of the original Inhabitants of reat Britain, from 
Collections and Obſervations in Travels through” Wales, 
Cornwall, Bas Bretagne; Ireland; arid Scotland? Vol. 1. 
Gloſſography [T J. Oxford, 170%,“ fol. He leſt in MS. 
a Scottiſh or 1riſh-Engliſh diétienary, propoſed to be pub- 
liſhed in 1732, by ſubſcription,” by Mr. David Malcolme, a 
miniſter of the church of Scotland, with additions; as 11 


the elements of the ſaid language, (with en e vlefal 
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morick Grammar, ed unt at; yr 

French by Mr. Williams, the ſub-li- 10, Iriſh" 
brarian of the Muſeum.” 4. An And lafily, 4 
Avmorick Englith Vocabulary.” orc? 
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perſons, and places mentioned in ancient records. It ſeems. 
to have been ready for preſs, though he could not ſet the 
time of publication. His collections for A fecond volume, . 
whigh was to give an account of the antiquities, monuments, 
&c. in the principality of Wales, were numerous and well-. 
choſen; but, on account of a. quarrel. between him and Dr., 
Wynne, then fellow, afterwards. principal of the college, 
and biſhop of St. Aſaph, he refuſed to buy them, and they 
were purchaſed by Sir Thomas Seabright, of Reachwoad,' ut. 
Hertfordſhire, in Whoſe library the greateſt part ſtill remain, 
but ſo indigeſted, and written wich ſo many abbreviations, 
that nobody can undertake to publiſh them. They confiſt of 
above 40 volpmes in folio, 10 in quarto, and above 100 
ſmaller, and all relate to Iriſh or Welſh antiquities, and 
chiefly in thoſe languages. Carte made extracts from them 
about or before 1736; but theſe were chiefly hiſtorical. Sir 
ohn Seabtight has given Mr. Rennant 23 of Lhuyd's MSS. 
un and Engliſh. Many of his letters to Liſter, and other 
learned contemporaries, were given by Dr. Fothergill to the | 
univerſity of Oxford, ail are now in the Aſhmolean muſeum. 
Lhuyd undertook , mote f@ illuſtrating this part of the king- 
dom than any one man beſides ever did, or than any one. man 
can be equal to Of i 
To this account of ſo eminent an antiquary we ſhall 
ſubjoin ſome looſe memoranda by the rev. Mr. Jones, a 
curious collector of anecdotes, and curate to Dr. Young at 
Welwyn⸗ 4 r e 3 2 


„He was certainly a very extraordinar man, both for na- 
tural abilities, and ſedulous and ſucceſsful application. He 


deſeryed more encouragem ent. 
This little ſtory of him was told me lately by a very 
knowing perſon, who. had it from good hands; viz. That 
during his travels in Bretagny, in the time of our wars with 
France, he was taken. up fot a ſpy, contined for a.. few days 
to priſon; and, all bis papers ſeized, The papers being exa- 
mined by the prieſts and jeſuits, and fonnd to be to them 
unintelligiblg, raiſed the greaier ſuſpicion.” But the principal 
managers againſt him, receiving aſſurances, by letters from 
learned and .zeſpeRtable men in England, that he was only 
a inquiries relating to the antiquities of Britain, and 
ad nof the leaſt concern with ſtate- affairs, honourabiy dit 
wiſſed him.“ I win I had more Ude aneedotes. of ihig 40 
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to add; relatifig to that truly great men. He would have done 
wonders if he had lived totomplete his defigns ; and poſterity 
would ve oe ed a ed him. fb 190) 
„remember 1 was Wid formerly at Oxford, by a gen- 
tleman that knew and honoured him, * that his death was 
in all probability haſtened, partly by his immoderate applica- 
non to reſearches into antiquity,” aid more To by his chuſing, 
for ſome time before his deceaſe, to lie in a room at the 
Muſeum, which, if not very damp, was at leaſt not well 
aired, nor could be.” This, it ſeems, was then the current 
opinion; for be was naturally, as I have heard, of a very 
robuſt conſtitution. It would probably have been better, if 
he could have contented himſelf with a chamber or two in his 
college, though only a ſojourner there, and paying rent! He 
well deſerved to have lived rent-free in àhy part of Great 
Britain; though I do not know that his college denied 
him this piece of fmaſl reſpe& ſo ,evidently due to his great 
merit. Shs £3 ly or Eten . ee 
The ingenious and learned Mr. Thomas Richards (for- 
merly a member of that college, and afterwards the moſt 
worthy rector of Lhanvyllin in North Wales) told nie, in 
the year 1756, ** that, in à year or two after his admiſſion 
Into the univerſity, a conſultation was held by the feflows 
of Jeſus-college, about a proper perſog of that college, or any 
other native of Wales, (though df another college), to 
anſwer the celebrated Muſeipuſß, wen lately publiſhed 
by the mgenious Mr. Holdſworth, of Magdalen-college, at 
the requeſt, and by the direction, of Dr. Sachevetell. Thofe 


who knew, and had often obſerved, the collegiate exerciſes 
of Mr. Richards, were pleaſed to propoſe him, though of fo 
low ſtanding, as the fitteſt perfon that they could think of for 
fuch an undertaking. Mr. Lhuyd, being preſent,” aſked, 
Has be the capnt poeticam?” They aſſuring him that he uſually 
wrote in a ſtrong Virꝑilian verſe, Then.“ ſaid Me. Churd, *< I 
will give him a plan,“ which was that of the "Hogtandih,” 
fince publiſhed and well known. Nr. Richards, as he“ told 
me (and a friend of his ſaid the ſame), retired with leave, for 
about a week, out of college, taking lodgings at St. Thomas's, | 
and completed the poem. When finittied, and*correfted by 
Mr. Lhuyd, and Mr. Anthony Mop, of Ohriſt- church, 
Mr. Lhuyd drew up a preface, or dedication, 'in very elegant 
Latin, but in terms by much too ſerere, which made Mr. 
Richards very unealy, for he muſt obey.” Before the poem 
war ſent to the preis, Mr. Lhayd died; Richards waz then 
at liberty . He N wo friend Mr. Alſop a 18 
greatly- offended witli Dr. 8's haugnty carriage), and both 
wopether drew up the dedication as it now ſtanldszsz. 


* 


60 Antes Mr. Richards n ns 

publication of the Muſeipula, Dr. S. gave a copy of it ta 
Mr. Lhuyd, with theſe {AT words: * Hete, Mr. Tbayd | 
J ive you a poem of banter uponſiyour country ;, and. I defy. 


your countrymen to anſwer it. This provoked the ol 
N &c. + 


i He had prepared many other valuable materials, but 


did not live to finiſh and publich them. His apparatus, in 
rough draughts, are now in the poſſeſſion of the family of the 
Seabrights at Beach- wood, in the county of Hertfocd. I wiſh, 
they were beſtowed upon the Britiſh. Muſeum in London, or 
oy 3 Muſeum in Oxford, of which latter the id ; 
Lhuyd was keeper. 5 
* In ſome blank leaves of my printed copy of the aforeſaid 
Archæologia, [ have minuted down ſome particular. anecdotes 
relating to this extraordinary perſon... The faid copy I intend 
to beſtow for the uſe -of the public academy at Cacrmathen. 


in South Wales, to be e ch in the library there, amongſt 


my other poor "donations to that ene A bell Janung 
and religion. 

« The ſtory of Sacheverell's s_ indecent. ee 0 Mr. 
Lhuyd is there fer forth more at length, from an authentic 
D which, I. had from a * un well Zoom! the 
whole. os 
; evenings, after har hard ſtudy. in the day-time, he 

oed refreſh. himſelf among men of learning and inquiry, 
and more particularly Cambro-Britons, in friendly con- 
verſations upon ſubjects of Britiſh. antiquity ; commu- 
nicating-his extenſive knowledge therein, with much good 
| humour, freedom, and chearfulneſs, and, at the ſame time, 
receiving from them farther and more particular informa- 
tions, ſubſervient to his pu and-laudable deſigns. , This, 
I have been informed good hands, was, his oa 
manner. Hig travels kan pe him with many more ma 
terials for his work, and he knem how to make the beſt uſe 
of them. all. 

© In the 8 Muſeum. at "Oulork, i is "Lab cata- 
logue of the curioſities there, in his own hend-writingz and 
the ſtatutes of that place were drawn up by him, under: the 
directions of the truſtees thereof, - | "=p. 
„There are many valuable ss. of ou Mill remaining in 
_ private hands. See the anecdotes before: ee 92 

to my, printed copy of the Archeologia.” 185 

he remaining printed copies of the fame 
4 in the aforeſaid Muſeum at Oxford. 1 h 
they 4 Pee Ty: ſome . e . 


perled,” . 
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LRWVY P or 'LHUYD/(Hvuenzey), a leamed anti- 
uaty, was the” fon of Robert Lhuyd, of Denbigh, He 
Was educated at"Oxtord, but in what houſe doth not appear, 
will 1547, when he is found a graduate in Brazen-noſe College. 
He applied himſelf to phyfic; and retiring afterwards to his 
native place, lived moſtly within the walls of Denbigh-caſtle, 


and practiſed as phyfician. He died bout the'year 1570. He 


if 

was a perſon of great eloquence, an excellent rhetorician 
er daher al Camden's judgement, one of 
the beſt antiquaries of his time; and we have the authority 
of a living ornament to literature to affert that Lhuyd is 
generally very accurate in what relates to the Hiftory of 
—_ CNT U 
His writings are, 1. An Almanack and Kalendar; 
containing the Day, Hour, and Minyte, of the Change of 
the Moon for ever, &c.”* 8Vo. 2. Commentarioli Bri- 
tannicæ Deſcriptionis Fragmentum. Colon: Agrip. 1572,” 
of which a new edition was publiſhed by Mr. Moſes Williams, 
under the title of Humfredi Lhwd, Armigeri,” Britannice 
Deſeriptionis Commentariolum : necnon de Mon Inſula, 
& Britannica Arce five Armamentario Romano Diſceptatio 
Epiſtolaris. Accedunt Arz Cambro-Britannice. Accurante 
Moſe Gulielmo, A. M. R. S. Soc. Lond. 1731, Ato. This 
was tranſlated into Engliſh by Tho. Twyne, who entituled 
it,“ The Breviary of Britain, Logd. 1753,” 8yo. 3% De 
Moni Druidum Inſula,” Antiqntati für 'reſtituts ? An a 
letter to Abraham Ortelivs, April 5, 1568. 4. De Ar- 
mamentario Romano.” Theſe two laſt are printed at the end 
of * Hiſtoriz Britannice Defenſio; written by Sir John 
Price, Lond. 1573,” 4to. 5. Chronicon Walliæ, à Rege 
Cadwalladero, 7 ad Ann. Dom, 1294,” MS. in the 
Cottonian library. 6. The Hiſtory of Cambria, now called 
Wales, from Caradoc of Lancarvan, the Regiſters of Con- 
way. and Stratflur; with a Continuation, chyefly extracted 
from Mat. Paris, Nic. Trivet, &c.” But he died before it 
was quite finiſhed. . However, Sir Henry Sidney, lotd - preſi- 
dent of Wales, having procured a copy of it, employed Dr. 
David Powel to prepare it for the preſs, who publiſhed it 
under this title: The Hiſtorie of nbri 
Wales; a part of the moſt famonsyland of Britaine; written 
in the Brytiſh language above two hundred years paſt: tran- 
ated into Engliſh by H. Lhoyd, gent. corretted, augmented, 
and continued out S Records and beſt approved Authors. 


By David Powel, P. E. Lond, 1584. 4. On? author 
tranſlated alſo, 7. Tue Treaſure of Hgajthy; containing 
many profitable Medicines, writtem by Peter 9 
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 LFEBANIUS; a: en wh ſophicd of on 7 5 5. 

of ar uneſenr tre erent 100 


the "= was 0 Pariblbite.: His pies — — 
exesdisd im the art of dleination, bad ubli ſomb' pieces 
Latin which 'oecafioned his di by ſome, but 
fely, to be an Italian. His maternal and paternal grand- 
fathers were eminent in rank and in 9 the latter 
with Ris brother can was: -put*to' death; by the order of 
Dioelftany in the” year 303,” after che rumult of the tyrant 
Eugentüs.“ Libanius, of his "father's: 'three ſons the ſecond; 
in the fiſteenth' year af his age; wiſhing to devote himſelf 
entirely de literature, complains” that lle met wien | forme. 
60 Mon "of ſophiſts.”” Then, aſſiſted by a proper maſter; 
began to read: 1 * aneient writers at A, and —_ 

wit Fon on, u Cappadoeian, went to Athens; and, refidi 

more than' four years, became intimately acquain 
hr Crifpinds of Hetaclea,” who, he ſays, r a 
afterwards? with books at Nicomedia, and went, but ſeldom, 
to the tchoels of Dioptantus:”: At Conſtanti he in- 
gratived himſelf witly Nfooeles of Lacedemon (4 gramimariany 
who; was ' wizſter” to the, ernperor Julian) oy the ſophiſt 
bios, Netarning 4p; Athens, and fdliciting the office 
of &proleffer, which the proconſul had before intended for 
bim when” he was twentyeftee wa of: age, a certein . 
padotian happened 10 be prefefred to him. Bot being e 
courage by Dienyſſus a: Siciſian, wo had heen prefebt 
Syria, ſome fgecimens of his: e. that were padded 
a Conflantinophs, dude Wim fo generally khewn and: 
plavded, that he collected more (han eighyy diſciples, the 
opbiſts; - who Wen Aſked the chair where; raging/in vain, nd 
comets dale? oppofng him im riwat orations; and; 
2 he could not excel 8 Wige 
umny of magie. eee about 2460 xpelled the 
city'b bean dompetitots, che prſect vin, he 
| Tepal d'to Neck 4 155 to Nico media, the — 
ithynap his enen in . an * 
— more/approved/by ally and] lian, bog enn N 


| wy N NN "of ds N I therſaine” 


14.hb&' was particularly detiphicd with the 
OS, * ud che de 8 


arm whiets 
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media, being alſo tired of Conſtantinople, where he ſound 
Phoenix and Xenobius, rival - ſophiſts, though he was pa- 
troniſed by Strategius, who ſucceeded. Domitian' as prefe& of 
the Eaſt, not daring on account of his rivals to oceupy the 
Athenian chair, he obtained permiſſion from Gallus Czfar 
to viſit, for four months, his native city Antioch, where, 
after Gallus was killed in 354, he fixed his reſidence for the 
remainder of his life, and initiated many in the ſacred rites of 
eloquence. He was alſo much beloved by the emperor Julian, 
who: heard his diſcourſes with pleaſure, received him with 
kindneſs, and imitated him in bis writings. Honoured by 
that prince with the rank of quæſtor, and with ſeveral epiſtles 
of which fix only are extant, the laſt written by the emperor 
during his fatal expedition againſt the Perſians, he the more 
lamented his death in tlie flower of his age, as from him he had 
promiſed himſelf a certain and laſting ſupport both in the 
worſhip of idols and in his own ſtudies. There was aſter · 
wards a report, that Libanius, with the younger Jamblichus, 
the maſter of Proclus, enquired by divination who would be 
the ſucceſſor of Valens, and in conſequence with difficulty 
eſcaped his cruelty, / Irenæus atteſting the innocence; of Liba- 
nius. In like manner he happily eſcaped another/calumny, 
by the favour of duke Lupicinus, when he was accuſed by his 
enemy Fidelis, or Fiduſtius, of having written an elogium. on 
the tyrant Procopius. He was not, however, totally neglect- 
ed'by Valens, whom he not only celebrated in an oration, but 
obtained from him a confirmation of the law againſt entirely 
excluding illegitimate children ſrom the inheritance of theit 
paternal eſtates, which he ſolicited from the emperor, no 
doubt, for a private reaſon, ſince, as Eunapius jioforms us, 
be kept a miſtreſs; and was never married; The remainder 
of his life he paſſed, as before mentioned, at Antioch, to an 

vted age. amidit various wrongs and oppteſſions from 
his: rivals and the times, which he | copiouſly relates in bis 
life, though, tired of the manng e that city, he had thoughts, 
in bis oſd age, of changing hi ode, as he tells Euſebius. 
He continued there, however; and, on various occaſions, 
was very ſerviceable to the city, either by appeaſing ſeditions, 


and calming the diſturbed minds of the gitizens, or by re- 


onciling to them the emperors Julian and Theodoſius. That 

Libanivs lived even to the reigniof, Arcadivs, that is, beyond 

the Joth year of his age, the earned collect from. his oration 

on Lucian and the teſtimony of Cedrenus; and of the ſame 

3 Godſrey Olearius, a man not more reſpectable for 
— 
bis 


exquiſite knowledge of ſacred; and polite: literatyre/than 
lor his zudgrment and probity, in his MS., prale d ions, in 


=> k | 
| which, hen le wat : profefior of both languages in 1e 
| N .Z lunivedbty 
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univerſity of his, own country; he has given an necount of 


oo" The itings of Libanius u] are numerous, and he com- : 


poſed and delivered various orations, as well demonſtrative as 
deliberative, and alſo many fictitious declamations and diſ- 
utations. Of theſe Frederic Morell publiſhed as many as 
be could collect in two volumes folio, in Greek and Latin. 
In the firſt vol. Paris, 1606, are XIII“ Exerciſes C Progyms 
na/mata);” XLIV ** Declamations;”? and III“ Moral Diſ- 
ſertations, and in the ſecond vol. Paris, 1027, are the Life 
of Libanius,“ and XX XVI other orations, moſt of them 
long and on ſerious ſubjec tte. 
Beſides what are contained in thoſe volumes, and his 
epiſtles, ten other works of this ſophiſt have been ſeparately 
ubliſhed, moſt of them orations, and in the Excerpta 
hetorum” of Leo Allatius, Greek and Latin, Rom. 1641, 
8vo, are XXXIX Narrations,” VII ! Deſcriptions,” an 
VII more: ©* Exerciſes of Libanius, with | Tranſlations by 
Allatius.” His unpubliſhed works are, 1. Many hundred 
« Epiſtles” yet concealed in various libraries, a mode of 
writing in which it appears he excelled by the teſtimony even 
of the ancients, particularly Eunapius and Photius; and ot 
that the peruſal of them will. eafily convince the intelligent 
reader; for they abound with Attic wit and humour, and 
every where recommend themſelves by their pointed conciſe- 
neſs no leſs than by their elegance and learning [x]. 2. Se- 
veral “ Orations,” as in a MS. of the Barberini library, of 
excellent character, moſt correctly written on vellum, from 
which Allatius aſſerts, that all the publiſhed works of Liba- 
nius might alſo be given much more correct and perfect. 
3. Various Declamations,” in the above MS. and alſo in 
the Vatican library. And that there are many MS. epiſtles, 
orations, and declamations, of Libanius, in the Imperial 
library at Vienna, Neſſelius bas obſerved, affirming alſo, 
that ſeveral Greek ſcholia are frequently inſerted in the margin. 
Though ſo, many of the writings of this ſophiſt are preſerved, 
there is no doubt that many both of his Epiſtles*” and © Qra» 
tions” have been loſt. SEES uot its 


[v] The voluminous writings of Bentley (Differtation 


they are the vain and idle comps 


| 765 19 
Libanius Fill exiſt; for the moſt port p. 497.) might juſtly, though quaintly, 
Mon 0 the emptie./ 


of an orator, who cultivated tho ſcience. 


of words j the productions of. a recluſe 
ſtudent, whoſe mind, regareſs of his 
conternporaries, was inceflantly fixed 
on the Trojan war, and the Athenian 
commonwealth. GIS WOW. | 
[x] The critics may praiſe their 
ſubtle and: elegant © brevity yet Dr. 


28 


5 


obſerve, that you feel, by the emp 

neſs. and deadneſs. of. them, that you 
converſe” with ſome dreaming pedant, 
with, his elbow upon the defic.” Pho» 
tius's judgement of Libanws as a writer 
is, that, while he afteets to be very 
nice and curious, he deſtroys the ſim - 
plicity and. elegance of language, and 
becomes obſcure.” CN. 8. 
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'-LICETUS, a--celebrated phyfician of Italy, was born at 
Rappollo, in the ſtate of Genoa, 1577. | Hecathe, it ſeems, 
into the world before his mother had completed che ſeventh 
month of her pregnancy ; but his father, being an ingenious 
phyſician, wrapped him up in cotton, and nurtured him ſo, 
that he lived to be 77 years of age. He was trained with 
great care, and became a very diſtinguiſhed man in his pro- 
ſeſſion, and was author of a reat number of works: of his 
book De Monſtris“ every body muſt have heard. He was 
mo of phitolopby moo an at "Palin, where he died 
m 1055 

LIGINIUS (Tzcvr a), a -comic Roman bei who 
flouriſhed about 200 years before Chriſt. His fragments are 
collected by Mattaire and H. Stephens; and he is eſteemed 
by Aulus Gellius 4@s the fourth in rank of the Roman comic 

LICINIUS (Carvvs), an orator and poet, con ry 
with Cicero, compared by ſome of the ancients to Catullus. 
His orations are praiſed by Quinctilian, but no fragments 
remain. 
f -LACINIUS (Carve! Fravivs Pann e a Roman 
emperor, and elevated to that high dignity from being a 
common ſoldier. in the Roman armies. He was conquered 
in battle by his rival Conſtantine, and by him put to an ig- 
nominious death. He was avaricious, licentious, and cruel, 
an enemy to letters and the "arts, bat" a good general, and 

lant ſoldier.” ' | 

- LIEVTAUD ( os8EryH), an eminent phyſician, born at 
Ai in Provence. He became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1752, and was appointed firſt phyſſeian to Louis 
XVI. His moſt celebrated works are Anatomieœnl Eſſays,“ 
Elements of Phyfiology,” & e. Some of his diſſertatious, 
inſerted in the memoirs of the Academy, are juſtly and highly 
eſteemed; and he was in all reſpects an ornament to his pro- 
feſhon, and an amiable and meritorious character. 1 a 
writer, he was ' forcible and perſpicvous; as a 
A greater obſerver of nature than * Wo the powers 00 


medicine. 


ILIGARIUS (Qeivrvs), lieutenant to Caius Conſidivs, 


and who commanded in Aftica as proconſul, behaved fo well 
Win his employment, that the inhabitants of the country paſ- 
. deſired bim for their perpetual governor, when Con- 
Hidius. xo recalled.” '' Their | requeſt” was granted; and. they 
.cantinued very. well fatisfed with Liganus's government. 
They would have ſet him at their bead, When kn took up 
arms in the beginning of the civil war between Cefar and 


ompey : but, as he was rows of returning.za-Rowe, bc 
* refuſcd 


44 
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refulid to oonsern ki mtelf with public affairs. Ligarite 
ee on poſed Julius Cæſar, who nevertheleſs give him 
his life, 4 Aare Selpio, and of the Sther-captains,” 
who lighted-up tlie war une w, in Africa, in favour of the 
cauſe which Pompey had maintained. But, notwithſtandi 
the pardon, Ligarius continued eoncealed out of Italy. His 
friends, particularly Ciceto, employed their utmoſt endeavours 
in order to obtain Cæſar's leave for him to return to Rome; 
and they flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſucceading, 
when Tubero' ſet himſelf up expreffly ' for the accuſer pf 
Ligarius. It was then trat Cicero ſpoke in favour of 2 
rius that admirable oration, which changed, in à very ſingular 
manner, the intentions of Julius Cæſar. bg 5 was ab- 
ſolutely acquitted. He was afterwards one of the csi 
with Brutus and Caſſi us. FIR 
L GER (LEWIS). author of vatious: elbe on N 
and gardening, was born at Ae in 1658, Ho Pang 
alſo a Paris Guide. $57 
LIGH YFOOT (Jenn), a moſt ledriled. Engl, divine; 
was the ſon of a divine, and born on the 29th of March, 
1602, at Stoke upon Trent, in Staffordſhire. After having 
finiſhed his ſtudies at a ſchool on Morton - green, near Con- 
gleton in Cheſhire, he was removed in 1617, to Cambridge; 
and put under the tuition of Mr. William Chappeh then 
fellow of Chriſt's College there, and afterwards biſhop ef 
Cork in Ireland Iv]. At college he applied; himfeſf tp 
eloquence, and ſucceeded ſo well in it as to be thought the 
beſt orator: of the under-graduates in the univefſity- He alſo 


made an extraordinary-proficiency -in the Latin and Greek; x 


but neglected the Hebrew, and even loſt that knowledge he 
brought of it from ſchool. His taſte for the Oriental Jams 
guages was/not yer excited; and, as for logic, the ſtudy 0 of it; 
2s. managed at that time among the acagemies, was- to 
quarrelſome and fieree for his quiet and nieek diſpoſitr on-. 
As ſoon as he hab taken the degree of B. A. he left the 
univerfity, and became aſſiſtant to a ſchool at Reptonz: in 
Derbyſtare:” After he had ſupplied this place à year or two; 
he entered into orders; und- became curate! of Norton under 


Hales, in Shropſhire. This curaey gave ain occaſion of | 
awakening his genius ſor the Hebrew” tongue? Norton hes , 
near ;-rhen the ſeit of Sit Rowland Cotton? Wo 
was his heater, made him his chaplainz aud task 


him into his houſe. 'This gentleman, being a*prrfe& maſter 


of the» Hebrew language, engaged! Lightfoot ny that Rudy; ; 


v1 He — rotor; More, 


a Henry Buchs 2 itn we fr pil 
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who, by converſing with his patron, ſoon became ſehfible, 
that, without that knowledge, it was impoſſible to attain an 
accurate underſtanding of tie Scriptures. He therefore applied 
himſelf to it with extraordinary vigour, and, in a little time, 
made a great progreſs in it; and bis patron removing, with 
bis family, to reſide in London, at the requeſt of Sir Alland 
Cotton, bis uncle, who, was, lord-mavor of mat city, he 
followed his preceptor thither. But he did not ſtay long 
there; for, having a mind to improve hinnfelf by travelling 
abroad, he went with that intention down into Staffordſhire, 
to take leave of his father and mother. Paſſing through Stone 
in that countv, he found the place deſtitute of à miniſter ; 
and the. preſſing inſtances of the pariihioners prevailed upon 
him to undertake that cure. Hereupon, laying aſide his 
defign of going abroad, he began to turn his thoughts 
upon ſettling at home. During his reſidence at Ballaport, 
he had fallen into the acquaintance. of a. gentle woman who 
was daughter of William Crompton, of Stone park, efq; and 
now, being in poſſeſſion of that living, he married her in 
1628, But, notwithſtanding this ſettlement, his unquench- 
able thirſt after rabbinical learning; would not :uffer him to 
continue there. Sion-college-libtary at London, he knew, 
was well ſtocked with books of that kind. He thereforo 
quitted bis charge at Stone, and removed with his family to 
Hornſey, near the city, where he gave the public a notable 
ſpecimen of his advancement in thoſe ſtudies, | by his Erub- 
him, or Miſcellanies Clriſtian, and Judaical,” in 1629. He 
was now only 27 vears of age, and app-ars to have been well 
acquainted. with the Latin and the Greek fathers, as well as 
the ancient heathen writers. Theſe firſt fruits of his ſtudies 
were dedicated. to Sir Rowland Cotton; who, in 1631, pre- 
ſented him to the rectory of Aſhley, in Staffordſhire. 

. He ſcemed now to be fixed for life; accordingly, he built 
a ſtudy in the N to be out of the noiſe of the houſe; and 
applied himſelf with indefatigable diligence in ſearching the 
Scriptures, Thus employed, the days paſſed very agreeably; 
and he continued quiet and unmoleſted till the great change, 
which happened in the, public affairs, brought him into a 
ſhare of the adminiſtration. relating to the church; for he 
was nominated à member of the, momorable ae of 
divines, for ſettling. a new form of eccleſiaſtical polity. This 
appointment was purely the effect of his diſtinguiſhed merit 2]; 
and he accepted it purely, with a view to ſerve. his county as 
far as lay in his power. Ihe non-refidences which. this 


F Mo He had a favourable opinion of vernment, as: appears from his debates 


would 


teſhyteriav foray of church-ga» ip that aſemb. 
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rr r induced him to teſign 
his rectory and, having obtained the pteſentation for a 
younger brother, he ſet out for London in 1642. He had 
now fatished himſelf in clearing up many of the abſtruſeſt 
paſſages in the Bible, and therein had provided the chief 
materials, as well as formed the plan, of his Harmony: 
and an opportunity of inipecting it at the preſs was, na doubt. 
an additional motive for his going to the capital ; where he 
had not been long, before he was choſen miniſter of St. 
Bartholomew's, behind the Royal Exchange. The aſſembly 
of divines meeting in 1643, our author gave his attendance 
diligently there, and made a diſtinguiſhed figure in their 
debates; where he uſed great freedom, and gave ſignal proofs 
of his courage as well as learning, in oppoſing many of thoſe 
tenets which the divines were endeavouring to eſtabliſh. His 
karning recommended him to the parliament, whoſe viſitors; 
having ejected Dr. William Spurſtow from the maſterſnip of 
Catharine-hall in Cambridge, put Lightfoot in his room 
this year, '1653; and he was alſo preſented to the living of 
Much-Munden, in Hertfordſhire, void by the death of Dr. 
Samoel Ward, Margaret - profeſſor of divinity in that univec- 
ſity, before the expiration of this year. Mean while, he had 
his turn with other favourites in preaching before the houſe 
of commons, moſt of which ſermons were printed; and in 
them we fee him warmly preſſing the ſpeedy ſettlement of the 
church in the Preſbyterian form, which he cordially believed 
to be according to the pattern in the Mount. He was all the 
while Lr dee, in preparing and publiſhing the ſeveral 
branclies''of his Harmony; all which were ſo many ex- 
cellent ſpecimens of the uſefulneſs of human learning to true 
religion; and he met with great difficulties and diſcouragetnents 
of that work; chiefly trom that antieruditional Tpirit,” which 
prevailed, and even threatened the deſtruction of the uni- 
verſities. In 1665, he entered upon the office of vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, to which he was choſen chat year, 
having taken the degree of doctor of divinity in 1052. He 
performed all' the regular exercifes for his degree with great 
applauſe A], and executed the vice chancellor's office with 
exemplary diligence and fidelity; and particularly at the com- 
mencement, ſupplied the place of profeſſor of divinity, then 
undiſpoſed of, at an ad which was kept for a doctor's degree 


[a] Hi chefis was upon this queſtion: It was his opinion, that, after the Cloſing 
« Pott Canonem Scripturz conſignatum of the canon of Scripture, there was 
non ſunt nove Revelationes expeRan- neither prophecy, miracles, nor extra» 
. Az.” He has written much, in divers ordinary gifts, in the church. | n 
paris of dus Werke, upon this ſujet. 0 
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in that profeſſion [BI. At the, famn fime he was: engaged, 
with others, Had, fi \Pol lott Bible. hen in the 
preſs; which. being encouraged by Olwer Oromwell, the pro- 
tector, became another ſubject of great jay to qut ier: chan- 
cellor, who does not ſpare to declare it, en with ttauſport, 
in his ſpeech at te comm̃ene ment. He alſo/takes occaſion 
to comiiſerate tlie oppreſſed ſtate af the elegy of the church 
of ee and to extol their learning, zcal, and confidence, 
MWDoad. % mn ir aw at al une een | 
At the Reſtoration, he offered to reſign-the maſterſhip of 
Oatharine-hall to Pr. Spurſtow; and, upon his refuſal, a 
grant a it was made to a fellow of ſome college in Cambridge, 
from the ercwn, in which the right of pieſentatiou lay. E. But, 
as what Lightfoot had done had been rather in compliauce 
with the neceſſuy of the times than from any zal or ſpirit 
af oppoſition to he king and government, ſo upon this 
occaſion he was not without friends, Sheldon. abp,.of Lan- 
terbury, readily and lieartily engaged to, ſerve! him, though 
perſonally unknown; and, having prevailed with he lord- 
chan ellor to lay tlie proceedings in his office, for the making 
out his competitor's-patcnt,, procured him a confirmation from 
the crown, both of the place, aud of his living. Soon after 
this, he was appointed one of the aſſiſtants at the conference 
upon the liturgy, which was held in the begianing of 1661, 
but attended only once ot twice; probably diſguſted at the 
heat with which that conference was mansged. However, 
he ſtuck cloſe to his deſign of perfecting his (, Hermony; 
end, being of a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution, which was 
aſſiſted by an exact temperdnce, he proſecuted his ſtudies with 
unabated vigour to the laſt, and continued to publiſh; not- 
withſtanding the many difficulties he met wita from the 
expence of 1: {[c]. However, not long before he died, ſome 
bookſellers got a promiſe from bim to collect and me- 
thodize his works, in order to print them; but the execu · 
oy Was prevented by his death, which happened Dec. 6, 
. enen 1 een en 
; wh to his learning in the rabbinical way, be was excelled 
by none, and had few equals; inſomuch, that foreigners, 


who came to England for aſſiſtance in their rabbinical ſtudies, 
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u] The queſtions. were, 2. „ Mbe- venture toprint his works, and that he 
ther the ſtate of innocency was a ſtate was obliged to print ſome of them at 
of | | x; wi his own. expenge;” and Frederic Miege, 
pal life is promiſed in the Old Teſta- in, aletter, informed him, “ thay there 
ment?” Both which be maintained in was.not s boukſeller in Germany, who 
: WEE as ah Would freely underiake the imprefion 
Le] In & letter to Bux'orf, he de- of his . feſt Epiſtle 
25, * that he could ſcarce find any to the Corinthians,” & letters 
ellers in England who would in his works, vol. III. at the end. 

. uſpally 
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uſually ads wer d. to him, 28. ee ee . 
nent ſcholars 9 kg Among . theſe. were Frederic 

and Theodore H who were peculiarly „ 

to Dr. Pocock, * 1 whom. our author, had a g fond 
ſpondence: as alſo Dr. Marſhal, of Lincoln- al „ in. PE, 
ford; Sampel Clarke, keeper of the Bodleian 11 rary; Dr UT, 
Bernard, of St. John's; and the famous Buxtorf; were all. 
correſpondents: of his, It is 7 is charged with r main- 
taining ſome pechliar opinions [D]; yet theſe: are ſugh, as are 
harmleſs; and- of them he ſays himſelf „ Innocua, ut ſpera, 
ſemper proponens; and it is certain, that, notwithiſtanding 
his miſtakes, if they be ſuch, he is in general the moſt i in- 
genious as well as learned of our Engliſh commentators, and 
has furniſhed all his ſucceſſors in that way with a great part of 
the ſubſtance of what we find in their remarks.- - | 

The dogor was twice .married ; his firſt wife, already 
mentioned, brought him ſour ſons and two daughters, His. 
eldeſt ſon, John, who was chaplain to Bryan Walton, biſhop 
of Cheſter, died ſoon; after that prelate. His ſecond was, 
Anaſtaſius, who. had alſo theſe additions to that name, Cot- 
tonus Jackſonus, in memory of Sir Rowland Cotton. and Sir 
John; Jackſon, two dear friends of our author; he was miniſter 
of Thungridge, in Hertfordſhire, and died there, leaving one 
ſon. His third ſon, was Anaſtaſius too, but without any 
addition; he was e up to trade in London. His fourth 
ſon was Thomas, ho died young. His daughters weie Joice 
and Sarah, the former of whom was married to Mr. Jo ha. 
Duckfeld, — of Aſpeden, in Hertfordibire, into whoſe 
hands fell the doctor's 8 papers, which he communicated to 
Mr. Strype. The other married Mr. Coclough, a Stafford 
ſhire gentleman. This lady died in 1056, and was interred 
in the church of Munden, in Hertfordſhire. The doctor's 
ſecond wife was likewiſe a widow, and relict of Mr. Auſtin 
Brograve, uncle of Sir Thomas B raye, Bart. of Hertford- 
ſhire, a, gentleman well verſed in . rabbinical learning, and a 
particular acquaintance of our n He had no iſſue by 
her, She allo. died; before lim, and was buried in Munden 
dune where the doctor was himſelf likewiſe interied near 
both his wires. 

Dr. Lightfoot's works were . 1 publiſhed firſt 
in 1684, in two volumes folio. The ſecond edition was 
printed at Aimſterdam, 1686, in two volumes folio, con- 

[v}'The principal of theſs: aro per ai. eee eee Gt to-diſcipling, 
haps his belief, that. the ſmalleſt points but to dodrine. Add to theſe, his mean 
in the Hebrew text were uf divine in- opinion of the Septuagint verſion; and 
ſtitution : that the keys were given to Stiype reckons that of the utter: i 


Peter alone, excluſive: of the” other Reeder dune Jews. 1 ee e 
* that the power of binding 2 5 


| _ 


taining all his Latin writings, with a Latin tranſlation” of 
thoſe which he wrote in Engliſh. At the end of both tlicſe 
_ editions there is a liſt of ſuch pieces as he left unfiniſhed. 
It is the chief of theſe, in Latin, which make up the third 
volume, added to the former two, in a third edition of his 
works, by John Leuſden, at Utrecht, in 1699, fol. They 
were communicated by Mr. Strype, who, in 1700, publiſhed 
another collection of theſe papers, under the title' of Some 
nuine Remains of the late pious and learned Dr. John 
ightfoot. a J 05 0PERy An 
| [1GNAC (Joszru ADRIAN DE) was born at Poitiers, 
of a noble family. He publiſhed various works, pariicularly 
Letters to an American concerning Buffon's Natural Hiſtory,” 
with fome metaphyſical trafts. 14 
LILBURNE (Joux), a remarkable Engliſh enthuſiaſt, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in the county of Dur- 
bam, where his father was poſſeſſed of a handſome eſtate [E], 


2 at Thickney-Purcharden, the ſeat of the family, 
wpon which he reſided, and had this ſon, who was born in 


1618. Being a younger child, he was defined for a trade; 
and, with no more learning than was requiſite in that way, 
was put apprentice, at twelve years of age, to a wholeſale 
clothier in London, of the puritanical ſect, in which he had 
been bred. This was early; but the youth had a prompt 
genius, and a forward temper above his years, which ſhewed 
itfelf couſpicuouſly, not long after, in a complaint to the city- 
chamberlain of his maſter's ill-uſage; by which, having ob- 
tained more liberty, he purchaſed a'multitude of puritanical 
books, and ſpent ſeveral days in a week in reading them ;* and 
became at length ſo confiderable among his party as to be 
conſulted upon the boldeſt of their undettakings, againſt the 
hierarchy, while an apprentice. ö 

Thus giftcd, he could not think of following his trade; 
and, in 1636, being introduced, the teacher of his con- 
gregation, to Dr Baſtwick, then a ſtar- chamber priſoner in 
the Gatehouſe, Baſtwick eaſily prevailed with him to carry 
a piece, hie had lately written againſt the biſhops, to Holland, 

and get it printed there. Lilburne, having diſpatched the 
affair, returned to England in a few months, freighted with 

Baftwick's © Merry Liturgy,” as it was called, and a cargo 
of other pieces of a ſimilar kind. Theſe he difperſed privately 


of 
* 


[x] It is worth notice, that he was 
the laſt perfon who joined iſſue in the 
ancient cuſtom of a trial by battle. It 
was with one Ralph Auxton, for lands 
of the v: hne of 2col. fer ann. Tue 
two cliam pions ppeared in the co rt, 

ame] c. p-i-pi6, with ſand- bags, &c, 


when the trial was put off by the 
judges ; till at laſt it was ordered, at 


the Kkintz's inſtance, by parliament, that 


a bill ſhould be brought in to take away 
that trial, in 1641, /Ruſhwoith's 4 Cob 


s 
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in diſguiſe, till, being bee a Viivant of 
one Wharton, he was apprehended ; and, after examination 
before tlie council-board and high-cotnmiffion court, to whioſe 
rules be refuſed to conform, he was found guilty of printing 
and publiſhing ſeveral ſeditious books, particularly Mr. Wil 
liam Prynne's © News from Ipſwich” [r]. He was con- 
demned, Feb. 1637. to be whipt at the cart's tail from the 
Fleet-priſon to Old Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter ; then ſet upon 
the pillory there for two hours; afterwards to be carried 
back to the Fleet, there to remain till he conformed to the 
rules of the court; alſo to pay a fine of 5ool. to the king; 
and, laſtly, to give ſecurity for his good behayiour, He 
underwent this ſentence with an undiſmayed obitinacy, utter- 
ing many bold ſpeeches at the cart's tail againſt the tyranny 
of the biſhops, and toſſing many pamphlets from the pillory, 
where, after the ſtar-chamber then ſitting had ordered . him to 
be gagged, he ſtamped with his feet. The ſpirit he ſhewed 
vpon this occaſion procured him the nick- name of Free. born 
John” among the friends to the government, and, among his 
own party, the title of Saint. However, he was loaded with 
double irons on his arms and legs, and put into one of the 
baſeſt wards; yet, being ſuſpected as the author of a fire 
which broke out near that ward, he was removed into a 
better,” at the earneſt ſolicitation both of the neighbours and 
priſoners, urged thereto from the conſideration of their own 
ſafety ; and, by this removal he found means to publiſh an- 

other piece of bis own writing, intituled The Chriſtian 

Man's Trial,” in Ito, the ſame year. 5 
He wrote ſeveral other pamphlets, before the long par- 
lament granted him the liberties of the Fleet, Nov. 1540. 
After this he appeared, May 3, 1641, at the head of the mob 
at Weſtminſter, clamouring for juſtice againſt the earl of 
Strafford ; and, being ſeized and a the next day; at 
the bar of the houſe of lords, for an aſſault upon colonel 
Lunsford,” the governor of the tower, was diſmiſſed. The 
ſame day à vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, declaring 
the ſentence of the ſtar- chamber illegal and tyrannical, an 

that he ought to have reparation for his ſufferings and loſſes 
thereby; but nothing was done towards it till a dectee paſſed 
in the houſe of lotds for giving him two thouſand pounds, 
April 9, 1646, out of the eſtates of lord Cottington, Sir 
Banks Windebank, and pony e warden of the Fleet. 
Yet neither had this any effect before 1648; when, upon a 
petition to the houſe 1 commons, to enlarge ihe ſum, and 


[r] He was Lilbarne - fellow-faf- to anſwer interrogatories, a8 required 
fel eg in the ftar- chamber, for reſaſing by the oaths ex officio. W 
5 wet ange 
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change the ſecurity, as inſuſſicient, he obtained an ordinance 
for zoodl. worth of the delinquents lands, to be ſold to hin 
at twelye Jemes purchaſe; and, in conſequence thereof, a 
part of the ſequeſtered eſtates; of Sir Henry 
Belingbam and Mr. Bowes, in the counties of Durtam 
or Northumberland, from which he received about 1400]; 
and Cromwell, ſoon after his return from Ireland; in May, 
1650, . procured him a grant of lands for the remainder. 
8 delay was occaſioned entirely by him- 
At firſt he engaged on the fide of the parliament, entered 
a volunteer in their army, was a captain of foot at the battle 
of Edge-hill, and remarkably. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
engagement at Brentford; where, being taken priſoner, he 
was exchanged very honourably above his rank, and rewarded 
with a purſe of zool. by the earl of Eſſex. Vet, when that 
general began to preſs the Scots“ covenant. upon his foilowers, 
Filbome quarrelled with him; and, by Cromwell's intereit, 
was made a major of foot, Oct. 1643. in the neworaiſed army 
vader the carl of Mancheſter. In this ſtation he behayed veiy 
well, and narrowly eſcaped with his, life, at raiſing the ſiege 
of Newark by prince Rupert; but, at the ſame. time, he 
quarrelled with his colonel (King), and accuſed him of ſevéral 
miſdemeanors.to the earl; whereupon, the carl promoted him 
to be lieutenant · colonel to his own regiment, of dragoons, May, 
1644. This poſt he ſuſtained with Ggaal bravery at the battle 
of Marſton- moor, in July; vet he had, before that, quarrel - 
led with the earl, for not bringing colonel King to à trial. 
by a court- martial; and, upon Cromwell's accuſing his Jord- 
ſhip to the houſe of commons, Nov. 1644, Lilburne ſwore 
beartily before the committee in ſupport of that charge. Nor 
did be, reſt, there; for, having procured, an impeachment of 
higb erimes and miſdemeanors to be exhibited at the hovle of 
commons, in Auguſt this year, againſt colonel King, which 
was neglected, he firſt offered a petition to the houſe, in 1640, 
to bring the colonel to his trial upon that charge; and, re- 
eciving no ſatisfaction, caſt ſome reflections in print upon the 
earl of Mancheſter, in 1646. For this being called before the 
houſe of lords, where that nobleman. was ſpeaker, he not only 
refuſed to anſwer the interrogatories, but proteſted againſt their 
juriſdiction over him in the preſent caſe; ſo that he was firſt 
committed to Newgate, and then ſent to the tower. Hete: 
upon he appealed to the houſe of commons; and, upon wy 
deferring to take his into conſideration, he gharged that 
houſe, in print, not only with having done nothing of late 
years for the general good, but alſo with having made many 
ordinances notoriouſly: unjuſt and oppreſſiye. Thi improſion 
3 | N 
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of this piece beintz ſeized, he printed another in 1647, entitu- 
led, The Opprefled Man's "Oppreſſion,” declaring,” chat 
the preſent parſatent ought' to be Walle down, and a new 
one called, to bring them to a ſtriet account, as the only means 
of ſaving the laws and liberties' of Eng land from utter 17 
ſtroction, called, The Reſolved Man's Reſollion. This 
not availing, be applied to the agitators in the army; and, at 
length, having obtained liberty every day to go, without his 
k-eper, to attend the committee a 8 about his bufineſs, 
and to return every night io the Tower, he inade uſe of that 
liberty to engage in ſome ſeditious practices. For this he was 
re- committed to che Tower, and ordered to be tried; but, 
upon the parliament's apprehenſions from the Cavaliers, on 
prince Charles's "appearing with a fleet in the Downs, Kd 
procured a petition, figned by feven or eight thouſand perſons, 
to be preſented to the houſe. 

Upon this; an order was made to diſcharge him from 
impriſonment [o], and to make him ſatisfaction for his 
ſufferings, Aug. 1648. This was not compaſſed, however, 
without à ſeries of conflicts and quarrels with Cromwell; 
who, returning from Ireland in py 1650, and, finding 
Lilburne in a peaceable diſpoſition wit regard to the par- 
liament, procured him the nai he of his grant for repara- 
tions above mentioned. This was gratefully acknowledged 
by bis antagoniſt, who however did not continue Jong in 
his peaceable diſpoſition; for, having undertaken a diſpute 1 » 
law, in Which his uncle George ilburne happened to be 
engaged, he petitioned the parliament, on that occafion, with 
his uſual boldneſs in 1651; and this aſſembly gave a judge- 
ment for fining him in e ſum of 7000l. to the Nate, and 
baniſhing him the king dom. Upon this, before the act, 
which paſſed Jan. 30, 165122, for the execution of that- judge- 
ment, he croſſed the water to Amſterdam; where, havin 
printed an apology for himfelf, he ſent a copy of it, with a 
letter to Cromwell, charging him as the principal Promoter of 
the act of his batfhment. He had alſo feveral conferences 
with ſome of the royaliſts, to whom he bi get to Wee 
Charles II, by his intereſt with the r equiring 


more than 10,000]. to compaſs i it; but ele hed was N to 
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the propoſal, manifeſtly the eſſect of chagrin, againſt; Crom - 
well, as well as an ill - grounded enthuſiaſtic confidence. 80 
that he remained in exile, without hopes of re · viſting Eng- 
land, till the diſſolution of the long parliaments upon which, 
not being able to obtain à paſs, he returned without one, 
une 1657 ; for which, being ſeized and tried at the Old- 
iley, = was a ſecond time acquitted by his jury. Crom- 
well, incenſed by this contempt of bis power, which was 
now. become deſpotic, had him carried to Portſmouth, in 
order for tranſportation; but the s wrath was averted, 
probably, by Lilburne's brother Robert, one of his major- 
generals, upon whoſe bail for. his behaviour he was ſuffered 
to return. Aſter this, he ſettled at Eltham, in Kent; where 
he paſſed the remainder of his days in perfect tranquillity, 
equally undiſturbed and undiſturbing his triumphant competitor, 
In this temper he joined the Quakers, and preached among 
that ſe& in and about Eltham. till his death, which happened 
in that town, Aug. 29, 1657, in his 49th year. He was 
interred in the then new bunal-place in Moorfields, near the 
place now called Old-Bedlam ; four thouſand perſons attending 


bis burial. | 


Wood gives him the following. juſt charader: . Thar he 
was, from his youth, much »dd;Acd to contention, novelties, 
oppoſition. of government, and to violent and bitter ex- 
preſſions; that, growing up, he became for a time the idol 
of the factious people, being naturally a great trouble - world 
in all the varicty of governments; that he grew to be a hodge- 
podge of religion, the cliief ring - leader of the levellers, a 
great propoſal - maker, and a modeller of ſtate, and publiſher 
of ſeveral ſeditious pamphlets, and of ſo quatrelſome a diſ- 
poſition, that it was appoſitely ſaid of him, that, if there 
was none living but he, John would be againſt Lilburne, 
and Lilburne againſt John.“ Lord Clarendon having ob- 
ſerved, '* that he was a perſon of much more. conſiderable 
importance than major Wildman, and that Cromwell found 
It abſolutely neceſſary. to his own dignity effeQually, to cruſh 
bim,“ concludes bis account of him in theſe terms: This 
inſtance of a perſon, not otherwiſe conſiderable, is thought 
. to be inſerted, as an evidence of the temper of the 
tion; and how far the ſpirits at that time (iu 1653) were 
from paying a ſubmiſſion to that power, when nobody had 
the courage to lift up their hands againſt it. 
LILLEN TAL. (Mien AT), a Pruſſian, and proſeſſor at 
Konigſberg. He was the author of many ingenious works, 
and of ſon e valuable diſſertations, which are found in the 
memoirs of the Academy at Berlin. 
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profeſſion a; jeweller, and was born in the neighbourhood of 
Moargate-in. Lenden, Feb, 4, 1693, where he purſoed his 
occupation for many years with the faireſt and moſt, un- 
blemiſhed-charaQer. He was bred up in the principles of 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters; but, let his religious tenets have 
been what they would, he would. have been an honour to any 
ſect. He was ſtrongly attaclied to the Muſes, yet ſeemed to 
have laid it down as a maxim, that the devotion paid to them 
ought always to tend to the promotion of virtue, morality, 
and religion · In purſuance of this aim, Lillo was happy 
in the choice of his ſubje&s, and ſhewed great power of 
affecting the heart, by working up the paſſions to ſuch, a 
height as to render the diſtreſſes of common and domeſtic 
life equally intereſting to the audiences as. that of kings and 
heroes, and the ruin brought on private families by an in- 
dulgence of avarice, luſt, &c. as the havock made in ſtates 
and empires by ambition, cruelty, or tyranny. His George 
Barnwell,” Fatal Curioſity, and © Arden of Feverſham,” 
are all planned on common and well-known ſtories; yet they 
have perhaps more frequently drawn tears from an audience 
than the more pompous tragedies of Alexander the Great, 
„All for Love, &c. particularly the firſt of them, which 
being founded on a well-known old ballad, many of the 
critics of that time, who went to the firſt repreſtntation. of it, 
formed ſo contemptible an idea of the piece in their expecta- 
tions, that they purchaſed the ballad, ſome thouſands of 
which were uſed in one day on this account, in order to dra 
compariſons: between that and the play. But the metit of 
the play ſoon got the better of this contempt, and preſented 
them with ſcenes written ſo truly to tlie heart, that they were 
compelled to ſubſctibe to the power, and drop their ballads 
to take up their handkerchiefs, - 1 
Lillo, as has been already obſerved, was happy in the choice 
of his ſubjects; his conduct in the management of them is 
no leſs meritorious, and his pathos very great. If there is 
any fault to be objected to his writings, it is that ſometimes 
he affects an elevation of ſtyle ſomewhat above the ſimplicity 
of his ſuhject, and the ſuppoſed rank of his characters; but 
the cuſtom of tragedy will ſtand in ſome degree of excuſe far - 
this; and a. ſtill-better argument perhaps may be admitted 
in vindication. not only of our author, but of other writers 
in the like ptedicament, which is, that even nature itſelf will 
juſtify this conduct, ſince we find even the moſt; humble 
charactets in real life, when under peculiar circumſtances of - 
diſtreſs, or actuated by he influence of any violent paſſions, 
will at times bo elevated to an aptneſs of expreſſion and e 
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vr langriige,” not Gly. Erendiy ſeperlor- do Memtelbes, bur 
even Ee. the e converſation of perfons of 
much higher rank in life, and of minds more perfectly 
„„ — 33 a note a ater, 
-  Inthe prologue to © Elmerick;” which was not acted til] 
after the author's death, it is faid,” that, whiert be 'wrote that 
on pt „lie was depreſſed by want,” and'afliged' by diſeaſe; 
\ it the former particular there, appears to be evidently a 
miffake, as he died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of bol. a year, beſides 
other effects to a conſiderable value. The late editor of his 
works (Mr. T. Davies), in two volumes, 12 m0. 1775, 
relates che following ſtery, which, however, we eannot 
Mink adapted to convey any favourable impreſſtion of the 
1 of whom it is told: Towards the fatter part of his 
e, Mr. Lillo, whether from judgement or humdur, de- 
termined to put the fincerity of his friends, whe profeſſed 
2 very high regard for him, to a trial. In order to carry on 
ue deſign, he put in practice an odd kind" of ſtratagem: 
aſked one of his intimate acquaintanee to lend him à con- 
Fderable ſam of money, and for chis he declared he would 
give no bond, not anyother fecurity, except a note of hand; the 
erſort — whom lle applied, not liking the terms, eivilly 
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Soon after. Lillo met his nephew, Mi, Underwood, 
with Whom he had been at variance ſome time! He put the 
ſame queſtion to him, deſiring him to lend him money upon 
the ſame terms. His nephew, eicher from a ſagacious appre- 
henſion of bis uncle's" real intention; or from generoſity of 
ſpirit, immediately offered to comply with his requeſt. Lillo 
was ſo well pleaſed with this ready compliance of Mr. Under- 
wood, "that he immediately declared that he was fully ſatis fed 
wirh the love and regard that his nephew bore him; He was 
convinced that his friendſhip was enititely difinterefted; and 
affured him, that he ſhould reap the benefit fuch” genercus 
behaviour deſerved. In conſequenee of this promiſe, he be- 
queathed him the bulk of his fortun “““? 
a fame writer ſays, that 715 n 
t not tall; of a pleaſing aſpect, though ppily deprive 
of the ſight 2 2 e n Vas very © 4 is 
Lilo died Sept. 3, 17 39, in the 44th” year of his age; 
and, a few months after his death. Henry Fielding primed the 
following character of him in“ The Champion?” le had 
4 perfect knowledge of human nature though his contempt 
of all baſe means Of application, which are the neceſſury ſteps 
to great acquamntance;” reſtraimed His coerſation within 
narrow bounes. He had the ſpirir of an old Roman, joined 
0 the innocence of W 
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with his little ſtate of life, in which his excellent temper of 
mind gave him an happineſs Lex iq, the power of riches; and- 
it was neceſſary for his friends to have a. ſharp inſight into 
his want of their ſervices, as well as good inclination or 
abilities to ſerve. him. In ſhort, he was one of the: beſt 
ol men, and thoſe who knew him beſt will moſt regret his 
loſs.“ | 5 ee 


LILLY (Witiiam), a famous Englith aſtrologer, was 
born at Leiceſterſhire in 1602, and was put to ſchool at 
Aſhby-de-la-Zouch, in the ſame county; but; his father 
not being in circumſtances to give him à liberal education; 
after having learnt writing and arithmetic, he was obliged 
to quit the ſchool. Upon this, being of a forward temper; 
and endued with ſhrewd wit; he reſolved to puſh his fortune 
in London, where he arrived in 1620; and, for a-preſent . 
ſupport, articled himſelf as a ſetvant to a mantua-maker, in 
the pariſh of St. Clement Danes: But he got a ſtep higher 
in 1624, in the ſervice of a maſter of the ſalters“ company in 
the. Strand; who, not being able to write, employed him 
(among other domeſtic offices) as his hook-keeper. He had 
not been above three years in this place, when, his maſter 
dying, he addreſſed and married his miſtreſs, witlr- a fortune 
of 1000l. As this match made him his own maſter, he gave 
way to his genius, in frequenting ſermons and lectures among 
the Puritans. In 1632, he turned his mind to the baſe part 
of aſtrology; and applied to one Evans, a debauched Welſh 
parſon, who, after practiſing that craft many years in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, had come to London, and, at this time, reſided 
in Gunpowder-alley. Here Lilly beeame his . pupil, and 
made ſuch a quick progrets, that he underſtood how to ſet 
a figure” perfectly in ſeven ot eight weeks; and; continuing 
his application with the utmoſt aſſiduity, gave the public 
a ſpecimen of his attainments and {kill therein, in an inti mation 
that the king had choſen an unlucky horoſcope for the Coro- 
nation in Scotland, 1633. LIP N 

In 1634, having got into his hands a manuſcript, with ſome 
alterations of the Ars Notoria” of Cornelius Agrippa, he 
drank the doArine of the magical circle, and the invocation 
of ſpirits, with unquenchable greedineſs; and became ſo much 
intoxicated, as not only to make uſe of a form of prayer 
preſcribed therein to the angel Salmonezus, and to fancy 
himſelf a favourite of great power and intereſt with that 
uncreated phantom, but even to claim a knowledge of, and a,- 
familiar acquaintance witb, the particular guardian-angels of 
England, by name Salmael and Malchidael. After which, 
he treated the myſtery of recovering ſtolen goods, &c, with 
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reat contempt, claiming a ſupernatural fight, and the giſt of 
Cophetical.prodifiions all which he n how 4 
to good advantage. He was preſently grown into fo much 
fame, that, when one Ramſay, the king's clock maker, being 
informed that there was a great treaſure buried in the cloiſter 
of Weſtminſter-· abbey, obtained the dean's (Dr. Williams, 
biſhop of Lincoln) leave to ſearch for it with the divining 
or Moſaical rods, he applied to Lilly for his affiſtance. 
Lilly, with one Scot, who pretended to the uſe of the ſaid 
_ rods,” attended by Ramſay and above thirty perſons more, 
went into the Gioher by night, and, obſerving the rods to 
tumble over one another on the Weſt fide of the cloiſter, 
concluded the treaſure lay hid under that ſpot; but, the ground 
being dug to the depth of ſix feet, and nothing found but a 
coffin, which they found not heavy enough for * 
they proceeded, without opening it, into the abbey. Here 
they were alarmed by a ſtorm, which ſuddenly roſe, and 
macreafed to ſuch a height, that they were afraid the Weſt 
end of the church would have been blown down upon them; 
the rods moved not at all; the candles and torches, all but 
one, were extinguiſhed, or burned very dimly. Scot was 
amazed, looked pale, and knew not what to think or do; 
until Lilly gave directions to diſmiſs the ' demons, which 
. when done, all was quiet again, and each man returned 
home. However, that method of divination was never after 
uſed by our conjurer, though he was cunning enough to 
aſcribe the miſcarriage, not to any defect in the art itſelf, but 
to the number of people who were preſent at the operation, 
and derided it; ſhrewdly laying it down for à rule, that 
ſecrecy and intelligent operators, with a ſtrong confidence and 
a — of what they are doing, are neceſſary requiſites to 
ſucceed in this work.  * : W 
Mean While, he had buried his firſt wife, purchaſed a 
. * moiety of thirteen houſes in the Strand, and married a ſecond 
wife, who, joining to an extravagant temper a termagant 
ſpirit, which he could not lay, made him unhappy, and 
greatly reduced. his circumſtances. With this comfortable 
yokemate he removed, in'1637, to Horſham in Surrey, where 
he continued till Sept. 1641; when, ſeeing a proſpect of 
fiſhing in troubled waters, he returned to London. Here 
having purchaſed ſeveral curious books in this art, which were 
found in pulling down the houſe of another aftrologer, he 
peruſed them with inceſſant diligence, finding out 1ecrets 
contained in them, which were written in an imperfe&t Greek 
character; and, in 1644, publiſhed his © Merlinus Anglicus 
Junior,“ and ſeveral other aſtrological books. He had 
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eontracted an intimacy, the preceding year, with Bulſtrode 
Whitelocke, eſq. who was afterwards his friend and patron; 
and; in 1645, devoted himſelf entirely to the intereſts of the 
parliament, after the battle of Naſeby, though he had before 
rather inclined to the king's party. In 1647, upon the 
breaking out of the quarrel between the parliament and army, 
whoſe head quarters were at Windſor, he was ſent for, to- 
gether with Booker, another aſtrologer, by Fairfax, the gene- 
ral, who addreſſed them in theſe terms: That God had 
blefſed the army with many fignal victories, and yet their 
work was not finiſhed; that he hoped God would go along 
with them, until this work was done; that they ſought not 
themſelves, but the welfare and tranquillity of the good 
people, and the whole nation; and, for that end, were re- 
ſolved to facrifice both their own lives and fortunes; that he 
hoped the art, which they (Lilly and Booker) ſtudied, was 
lawful and agreeable to God's word; that he underſtood it 
not, but did not doubt they both feared God, and therefore 
had a good opinion of them.“ To this ſpeech Lilly returned 
the following anſwer: My lord, I am glad to fee you here 
at this time: certainly both the people of God, and all others 
of this nation, are very ſenſible of God's mercy, love, and 
favour unto them, in directing the parliament to nomihate 
and elect you general of their armies, a perſon ſo religious, 
fo valiant. The ſeveral une pected victories obtained under 
your excellency's conduct will eternize the ſame unto all 
poſterity, We are confident of God's going along with you 
and your army, until the great work, for which he ordained - 
you both, is fully perfected; which we hope will be the 
conquering - and ſubverfion of yours and the parliament's 
enemies; and then a quiet ſettlement, and firm peace over all 
the nation, unto God's glory, and full ſatisfaction of tender 
conſciences. Sir, as for ourſelves,” we truſt in God, and, as 
Chriſtians, believe in him; we do not ſtudy any art, but 
what is lawful and hy ens = the open fathers; and 
antiquity ! which we humbly defire o 
This audience, in Norembeß en have been occafioned 
by a ſuſpicion of his attachment to the Royal party, which 
he had given ſome room for, by receiving an application 
from the king, then in cuſtody of the army at Hampton- 
court; for, in Auguſt preceding, when his majeſty had 
framed thoughts of eſcaping from the ſoldiery, and obſcuring 
himſelf ſomewhere near the city, he ſent, . as Lilly tells us, 
Mrs. Whorwood, to know in what quarter of the nation 
he might be ſafely concealed, till he thought proper to diſcover ' 
himfelf, Lilly, having — 4 figure, ſaid; the king might 
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great contempt, claiming a ſupernatural fight, and the giſt of 
prophetical. predictions; all which he knew well how to. turn 
to good advantage. He was preſently grown into ſo much 
fame, that, when one Ramſay, the king's clock. maker, being 
informed that there was a great treaſure buried in the cloiſter 
of Weſtminſter- abbey, obtained the dean's (Dr. Williams, 
biſhop of Lincoln) leave to ſearch for it with the divining 
or Moſaical rods, he applied to Lilly for his aſſiſtance. 
Lilly, with one Scot, who pretended to the uſe of the ſaid 
rods,” attended by Ramſay and above thirty perſons more, 
went into the clioſter by night, and, obſerving the rods to 
tumble over one another on the Weſt fide of the cloiſter, 
concluded the treaſure lay hid under that ſpot; but, the ground 
being dug to the depth of ſix feet, and nothing found but a 
coffin, which they found not heavy enough for e 
they proceeded, without opening it, into the abbey. Here 
they were alarmed by a ſtorm, which ſuddenly roſe, and 
zacreafed to ſuch a height, that they were afraid the Weſt 
end of the church would have been blown down upon'them ; 
the rods moved not at all ; the candles and torches, all but 
one, were extinguiſhed, or burned very dimly. Scot was 
amazed, looked pale, and knew not what to think or do; 
until Lilly gave directions to diſmiſs the dæmons, which 
. when done, all was quiet in, and each man returned 
home. However, that method of divination was never aſter 
uſed by our conjurer, though he was cunning enough to 
aſcribe the miſcarriage, not to any defect in the art itſelf, but 
to the number of people who were preſent at the operation, 
and derided it; ſhrewdly laying it down for à rule, that 
ſecrecy and intelligent operators, with a ſtrong confidence and 
| knowledge of what they are doing, are neceſſary requiſites to 
ſucceed in this wo K. 7 ne 
Mean while, he had buried his firſt wife, purchaſed a 
maioiety of thirteen houſes in the Strand, and married a ſecond 
. wife, who, joining to an extravagant temper a termagant 
ſpirit, which he could not lay, made him unhappy, and 
greatly reduced his circumſtances. With this comfortable 
okemate he removed, in 1637, to Horſham in Surrey, where 
bis continued till Sept. 1641; when, ſeeing a proſpect of 
fiſhing in troubled waters, he returned to London. Here 
having purchaſed ſeveral curious books in this art, which were 
found in pulling down the houſe of another aftrologer, he 
peruſed them with inceſſant diligence, finding out fecrets 
contained in them, which were written in an imperfect Greek 
character; and, in 1644, publiſhed his“ Merlinus Anglicus 
Junior,“ and ſeveral other aſtrological books. He had 
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contracted an intimacy, the preceding year, with Bulſtrode 
Whitelocke, eſq. who was afterwards his friend and patron; 
and, in 1645, devoted himſelf entirely to the intereſts of the 
parliament, after the battle of Naſeby, though he had before 
rather inclined to the king's party. In 1647, upon the 
breaking out of the quarrel between the parliament and army, 
whoſe head quarters were at Windſor, he was ſent for, to- 
gether with Booker, another aſtrologer, by Fairfax, the gene- 
ral, who addrefſed them in theſe terms: That God had 
blefſed the army with many fignal victories, and yet their 
work was not finiſhed; that he hoped God would go along 
with them, until this work was done; that they ſought not 
themſelves, but the welfare and tranquillity of the good 
people, and the whole nation; and, for that end, were re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice both their own lives and fortunes; that he 
hoped the art, which they (Lilly and Booker) ſtudied, was 
lawful and agreeable to God's word; that he underſtood it 
not, but did not doubt they both feared God, and therefore 
had a good opinion of them.“ To this ſpeech Lilly returned 
the following anfwer: My lord, I am glad to fee you here 
at this time: certainly both the people of God, and all others 
of this nation, are very ſenſible” of God's mercy, love, and 
| favour unto them, in directing the parliament to nominate 
and ele@ you general of their armies, a perſon ſo religious, 
ſo valiant. The ſeveral unexpected victories obtained under 
your excelleney's conduct will eternize the ſame unto all 
poſterity. We are confident of God's going along with you 
and your army, until the great work, for which he ordaing 
you both, is fully perfected; which we 7 will be the 
conquering - and ſubverſion of yours and the parliament's 
enemies; and then a quiet ſettlement, and firm peace over all 
the nation, unto God's glory, and full ſatisfaction of tender 
conſciences. Sir, as for ourſelves,” we truſt in God, and, as 
Chriſtians, believe in him; we do not ſtudy any art, but 
what is lawful and 3 the ey fathers, and 
antiquity ! which we humbly defire you to believe.” 
This audience, in Noventieyfecrns ts have been occafioned 
by a ſuſpicion of his attachment to the Royal party, which 
he had given ſome room for, by receiving an application 
from the king, then in cuſtody of the army at Hampton- 
court; for, in Auguſt preceding, when his majeſty had 
framed thoughts of eſcaping from the ſoldiery, and obſcuring 
himſelf ſomewhere near the city, he ſent, . as Lilly tells us, 
Mrs. Whorwood, to know in what quarter of the nation 
he might be ſafely concealed, till he thought proper to diſcover 
himfelf. Lilly, having a figure, ſaid; the king 1 | 
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be ſaſely concealed in ſome part of Eſſex about twenty miles 
from London, where the lady happened to have a houſe fit 
for his majeſty's reception, and went away next morning 
to acquaint him with it. But the king was gone away in the 
night Weſtward, and ſurrendered himſelf at length to Ham- 
mond, in the Iſle of Wight; and thus the project was 
rendered abortive. However, he was again applied to by 
the ſame lady, in 1648, for the ſame purpolte, while the king 
was at Cariſbrook-caſtle; whence. having laid a deſign to 
eſcape by ſawing the iron bars, of his chamber-window, lady 
Whorwood came to our author, and acquainted him with 
it. Lilly . procured gy ks ll made by one Farmor, an 
ingenious lockſmith, in Bow-lane, Cheapfide, and furniſhed 
her with | aqua-fortis beſides; by which means his majeſty 
did the buſineſs, and was out with his body, till he came to 
his breaſt, when his heart failing, he proceeded no farther. 
About September, the ſame lady came a third time to Lilly, 
on the ſame errand. The parliament-commiſſioners were 
now appointed to treat with his majeſty; upon which, our 
aſtrologer, after peruſing his figure, the lady the com- 
miſſioners would be there ſuch a day, elected the day and 
bour when to receive them, and directed, as ſoon as the 
propoſitions wete read, to fign them, and make haſte with 
all ſpeed to come up with the commiſſioners to London, the 
army being then far diſtant from London, and the city enraged 
ſtoutly againſt them. The king promiſed he would do ſo, but 
ae e from it by lord Say... . 
All this while our aſtrologer continued true to his own 
. intereſt, by ſerving that of the parliament party, from whom 
he received this year, 1648, fifty pounds in caſh, and an 
order from the council of ſtate for a penſion of 100l. per ann. 
which was granted to him for furniſhing them with a perfect 
_ knowledge of the chiefeſt concernments of France. This he 
obtained by means of a ſecular prieſt, with whom he had 
been formerly acquainted, and who now was conſeſſor to one 
of the French ſecretaries: he received the penſion two years, 
when he threw it up, with the employment, in diſguſt on ſome 
account or other. Mean while, he read public lectures upon 
aſtrology, in 1648 and 1649, for the improvement of young 
ſtudents in that art; and, in ſhort, plied his buſineſs ſo. well, 
that we find him, in 1651 and 1652, laying out near 2000. 
for lands and a houſe - at Horſham. During the. fiege of 
_ Colcheſter, he and Booker were ſent for thither, to encourage 
the ſoldiers, which they did by aſſuring them that the town 
would ſoon be taken, which proved true in the event. 
Having, in 1650, wrote publicly that the parliament ſhould 
wy. 4 12 . 1 : not 
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not continue, but a new government ariſe, agreeably thereto, 
in the almanack for '1653, he aſſerted, that the parliament 
ſtood upon a tickliſh foundation, and that the commonalty 
and ſoldiery would join together againſt them. Hereupon he 
was now called before the committee of plundered minifters ; 
but, receiving notice thereof before the arrival of the meſſenger, 
he applied to ſpeaker Lenthal, always his friend, who pointed 
out the offenſive paſſages. He immediately altered them; 
attended the committee next morning with fix copies printed, 
which ſix alone he acknowledged to be his; and, by that 
means, came off with only being detained thirteen days in 
cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. This year he was engaged 
in a diſpute with Mr. Thomas Gataker;' and, before the 
expiration of the year, he loſt his ſecond wife, for which he 
ſhed no tears, but ſang Gloria Patri, &c. and married a third 
in October following. In 1655, he was indicted at Hicks's 
hall, for giving judgement upon ſtolen goods, but acquitted ; 
and, in'1659, he received, from the king of Sweden, a preſent 
of a gold chain and medal, worth above Fol. on account of 
his having mentioned that monarch with great reſpect in his 
almanacks of #057 Mise 7 ee Mee ores 
After the Reſtoration, in 1660, being taken into cuſtody, 
and examined by a committee of the houſe of commons, 
touching the execution of Charles I, he declared, that Robert 
Spavin, then ſecetary to Cromwell, dining with him ſoon 
after the fact, aſſured him it was done by cornet Joyce. This 
year, he ſued out his pardon under tie broad- ſeal of England, 
and continued in London till 1965; when, upon tlie raping 
of the plague there, he retired to his eſtate at Horſham. Here 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, having, by means 
of his friend Elias Aſhmole, procured from archbiſhop Shel- 
don a licence to practiſe it; and, Oct. 1670, he exerciſed? 
both the faculties of phyſic and N till his death, which 
was occaſioned by a Gad palſy, in 1681, at Horſham. He 
was interred in chancel of the church at Walton, and a 
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black marble ſtone,” with a Latin inſcription,” was placed over 


his grave ſoon after. by Mr, Aſhmole, at whoſe requeſt alſo 
Dr. Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, then a ſcholar at Weſtminſter» · 
ſchool, wrote a Latin and Engliſh elegy on his death, which 
are annexed to the hiſtory. of our author's life and times, from 
which this memoir is extracted. | PUG ae TRAD 

Lilly, a little before his death, adopted one Henry Coley 
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a tailor, for his ſon, by the name of Merlin Junior, and 
made him a- preſent: of the impreſſion of his almanack, 
which had been printed fix and thirty years ſucceſſively; 
but he bequeathed his eſtate. at Horſham to one of the ſong 
of his friend and patron, By - Whitelock;: and his 


3 
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magical utenſils came all into the hands of Dr. Cauſin, 
His ſucceſſor, of famous memory. Sce a liſt of his books 
ln ele | e anos ©: 
. LILY (WIT IAN), an Engliſh. grammarian, was born 
at Oldham, in Hampſhire, about 1466. After a good 
foundation of ſcliool- learning, he was ſent to Magdalen- 
college, Oxford, and admitted a demy there at the age of 
eighteen. Having taken the degree of A. B. he quitted the 
univerſity, and went, for religion's ſake, to Jeruſalem ; and, 
in his return, ſtayed ſome time at the iſle of Rhodes, to fludy 
the Greek language; ſeveral Jearned men. having there taken 
refuge, under the protection of the knights, after, the taking 
of Conſtantinople. He went thence to Rome; aud improved 
himſelf farther in the Latin and Greek tongues under — | 
Sulpitius and Pomponius Sabinus. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, in 1509, he ſettled in London, and taught grammar, 
poetry, and rhetoric, with good ſucceſs, and ſo much repu- 
tation, that he was. appointed firſt-maſter of St. Paul's ſchool 
by the founder, Dr. Colet, in 1510. This laborious and 
uſeful employ he filled for the ſpace of twelve years; and in 
that time educated a great many youths, ſome of whom 
proved the greateſt men in the nation. For inſtance : Tho- 
mas Lupſet, Sir Anthony Denny, Sir William P dir 
Edward North, John Leland, &c. Knights, Life of Dean 
_ Colet,” pp. 371, 369 He died of the plague at London 
in 1 nes age 54. He is highly - praiſed by Eraſmus, who 
reviſed the ſyntax of his grammar, for his uncommon know- 
ledge in the languages, and admirable ſkill in the inſtruction 
of youth. He was very intimate with Sir Thomas More, 
to whoſe Latin tranſlations of ſeveral Greek epigrams are 
prefixed, ſome done by. Lily, printed with this title, ** Pro- 


gymnaſmata Thome Mori & Gulielmi Lilii, . Sodalium. 


unſor.” 2, © Supernatural 
3. The white King's Pro- 
Rene 4. © England's prophetical 
lexlin ; all printed in 1644. 5. © The 
ftarry Meſſenger, 1645.” 6; „ Col 
lection of Prophecies, 1646.“ 7, A 
Comment on the white. King's Pre- 
phecy,” ib. 8. The Nativities 0 


ht.“ 


Archbiſhop Laud, and Thomas earl 
Strafford,” ib. 9g. “ Chriſtian Aftro- Ki 
logy, 1647: upon this piece he read 
his lectures in 1548, mentioned in the 
text. 10. © The third Book of Na- 


tivities“ ib. K.. “ The Wortd's 

Catel zophe, ib. 4a, „ The Pr 
hecies of Anibroſe 'M erlin, with. a 
i -ib. - £ 


Gafernment of 


"1&1 SE: 


5 Theſe are, 1. „ Merlinus An- Ar 


1 


r See. Cornelius Agrippa's 
book with the ſame title,” Theſe three 
laſt were printed together in one vo- 
lame; the two firſt being tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Elias Aſhmole, eſq. 
14.“ A Treatife of the three Suns ſeen 
in the Winter of 1647, printed in 
1648. 18. * Modarchy ot. ue Monar- 
chy, 1651.” 16. „“ Obſervations on 
the Life and Death bf rles, late 

ing ol England; ib. and again in 


1615, with the title of Mr, Willjam 
Lilxs *. True History 
and K ing Charles 1,“ Kc. 1. An- 


of King James 


nus Tenebroſus; or, the black Year.” 
This drew, him inta the giſpute with 
S1 which our author garried on 
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Baſil, 


. 48! Trithenbas; er the in his almanack in 1654. 
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Baſil, 1518,” by Frobenius; and again in 1673, ibid. Our 
author's other pieces are mentioned below [1]. Lily, by his 
wife Agnes, bad two ſons; and a daugbter, who was married 


to his uſher 1 Ritwiſe, who ſucceeded: his father-in-law 
in the maſterſhip of St. Paul's ſchool, and died in 15322: 


LILY (GeorGt), eldeſt ſon of the above, was born in 
London, and bred at Magdalen- college, in Oxford; but, 
leaving the uni verſity without a degree, went to Rome, where 
he was receiced into the patronage of cardinal Pole, and 
became eminent for ſeveral parts of learning. Upon his 
return, he was made canon of St. Paul's, and afterwards 
prebendary of Canterbury. He publiſhed the firſt exa& 
map of Britain, and died in 1559, He wrote ſome books [K]. 

LILY (PETER), ſecond ſon of William, was a dignitary 
in the church of Canterbury, and father of another Peter 
Lily. D. D. This other was ſome time fellow of ſeſus · 
college in Cambridge; afterwards a brother of the Savoy- 
hoſpital in the Strand, London; prebendary of St. Paul's; 
and archdeacon of Taunton. He died in 1614, leaving a 
widow, who publiſhed ſome of his ſermons. | "ts 

LIMBORCH (PriL1p), a celebrated profeſſor of divinity 
in Holland, was of a good family originally of Maeſtricht, 
and born at Amſterdam, - June 19, 1633. He paſſed the firſt 
years of his life in his father's houſe, going thence daily to 
ſchool; and then, attending the public lectures, became the 
diſciple of Gaſpar Borlæus in ethics, of Gerard John Voſſius 
in hiſtory, and of Arnold Sanguerd in philoſophy. This 
foundation being laid, he applied himſelf to divinity under 
Stephen Curcellæus; who ſucceeded Simon Epiſcopius in 
that chair, among the Remonſtrants. From Amſterdam he 
went to Utrecht, and frequented the lectures of Gilbert 
Voetius, and other divines of the Reformed religion. May, 
1654, he returned to Amſterdam, and made his firſt probation - 
ſermon there, Oct. following. He paſſed an examination in 
divinity, Aug. 1655; and was admitted to preach publicly, 
as a probationer, which he did firſt at Haerlem. The ſame 
year, he was invited to be ſtated miniſter of Alemar, but : 


[1] Beſides his Grammar, a. famous 


edition of which was publiſhed in 1732, 


with improvements dy Ward, rhetoric- 
profeſſor at Greſham - college, we have, 
* In Zaygmaticum Boſſi Autiboſſicon 
rimum, 4 ſecundum, tertium, ad | G. 
ormannum, 1521, gto; * Poemata 


varia,” printed with theſe Antiboſſi - 


cons: * Apologia ad R. Whittyngto» 
num; ( Apologia ad J. Skeltonum, 


de Laudibus Deiparz Virginis;“ “ $6. 


oz? 


ler Philippi Archiducis Appull 


. Virorum 
Catalogus, ſive Series P 


the Royal Society. 
| 24 


“De Caroli V. Cæſaris Adventu. ... 
IXI. Theſe are, 4 Anglorum Regum 
Chronices Epitome, Venice, 1548. 
Francf. 1565. Baſil, 1577 To which 
are added, . Lancaſtriæ & Eboracenſis 
em. de. Regno  Contentjones, & 
egum Anglia genealogia;'* « Elogia a 
illuſtrium, 1359, Sve; 
manorum.“ eſides me Life 2 
Biſhop Fiſher, MS. in the library of 
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declined it, not thinking himſelf yet qualified to fulfil the 
duties of a miniſter of the goſpel. However, he publiſhed 
a courſe of ſermons, in Low Dutch, by Epiſcopius, his 
great uncle by the -mother's fide, which came out in 165 
and the ſame year was invited to be miniſter of the Re- 
monſtrants at Gouda, where there was a numerous con- 
gregation of that ſect of Chriſtians. He accepted this vo- 
cation, and exerciſed the miniſterial function in that town till 
he was called to Amſterdam. ro . 


: Having inherited the papers of” Epiſcopius, he Wond 


among them a great number of letters relating to the affairs 
of the Remonſtrants; and, communicating theſe to Hart- 
ſeckar, miniſter of the Remonſtrants at k | 

joined in diſpoſing; them into 'a proper order, and then pub- 
liſhed them under the title of , Epiſtole preſtantium et 
eruditorum Virorum, & c.“ at Amſterdam, in 1660, 8vo, 
Theſe being well received by the public, Limborch colle&ed 
more letters, and publiſhed a ſecond edition, corrected and 
enlarged, in 1684, fol. After which, the copy coming into 
another bookſeller's hands, a third edition came out, 1704, 
at Amſterdam, in folio, with an appendix, by Limborch, 


of twenty letters more; ſo that we have here almoſt a 


complete ſeries of every thing which relates to the hiſtory of 
Arminianiſm, from the time of Arminius to the ſynod of 


Dort, and afterwards. In 1661, our author publiſhed a little 


piece, in Low Dutch, by way of dialogue upon the ſubject 
of toleration in religion. Curcellæus having printed, in 1650, 
the firſt volume of Epiſcopius's works, which had been 
communicated to him by Francis Limborch, our author's 
father, the ſecond volume was procured by Philip the ſon 
in 1661 ; to which he added a preface in defence of Epileopiva 
and the Remonſtrants. In 10667, he became miniſter” at 
Amſterdam, where Pontanus, the profeſſor of divinity, whoſe 
talent lay chiefly in preaching, appointed Limborch his 
deputy ; firſt for a year, and then reſigned the chair abſo- 
lutely to him in 1668. From this time he turned all his 
| ſtudies that way, and acquiied a great reputation, not only 
among thoſe of his own party at home, but among foreigners 
too, to which the mildneis and modeſty of his temper con- 
tributed net a little. Soon after, he publithed, in Flemiſh, 
_ ſermons of Epiſcopius, which had never been printed 
min ? 5 | 


* 


In 1660, be had married; and, bis wife being dead, in 


1674 he engaged in a ſecond marriage, and had two children. 


The enſuing year, he procured an edition of all the works 
of his maſter Curcellzus, ſeveral of which had never ap- 
peared before, But, as neither Epiſcopius nor a 


* 


otterdam, they 
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had leiſure to finiſn a complete ſyſtem of the Remonſtrant 
the I.imborch reſolved to undertake the taſk, and to 
compoſe one which ſhould be entirely complete; ſome dif- 
orders, however, and ſeveral avocations, hindered bim 
from finiſhing it before 1684, and it did not come out till 
1686. This was the firſt ſyſtem of divinity, according to 
the doctrine of the Remonſtrants, that had appeared in print. 
The work was undertaken at their requeſt, received with all 
cagerneſs by them, and paſſed through four editions [L]. 
The ſame yeat, 1686, he had a diſpute, at firſt viva wore, 
and afterwards in writing, with Iſaac Orobio, a Jew of 
Seville in Spain, who had made his eſcape out of the Inqui- 
ſition, and retired to Amſterdam, where he practiſed phyfic 
with great reputation. This diſpute produced a piece by our 
author, intituled, Collatio amica de Veritate Religionis 
Chriſtiane cum erudito Judzo.” A friendly Conference 
with a learned Jew concerning the 'Fruth of the Chriſtian 
Religion.“ In it he ſhewed, that a Jew can bring no 
argument of any force in favour of Judaiſm, which does not 
hold with ſtrong reaſon in favour of Chriſtianity. The 
ſtubborn Jew would not yield, but carried it fo far as to fay, 
that every body ought to continue in the religion, be what it 
would, Which he profeſſed, fince it was eaſier to diſprove 
the truth of another religion, than it was to prove his own. 
Upon that principle he averred, that, if it had been his lot 
to be born of parents who worſhiped the ſun, he ſaw no 
reaſon why he ſhould renounce their religion, and embrace 
another. To this piece againſt Orobio, is added a ſmall 
tract againſt Uriel Acoſta, a Portdgueſe deiſt, in which 
Limborch anſwers very ſolidly his eg to ſhew tliat 
there is no true religion beſides the religion of nature IM). 
Shortly aſter, Limborch publiſhed a little piece of Epiſcopius, 
in Flemiſh, containing an account of a diſpute between that 
Remonſtrant and one William Bom, a Romith prieſt, ſhew- 
ing, that the Roman church is not exempt from errors,” and 
is not the ſovereign judge of controverſies. In 1692, the 
book of ſentences, paſſed in the inquiſition at Thoulouſe in 
France, coming into the hands of a friend, and containing 
] The title of the firſt edition is, a long preface in defence of the Re- 
Theologia Chriſtiana ad Praxim Pie- monſtrants, againſt a piece in L] 
tat's ac Promotionem Chriſtianæ unice Dutch, under the title of the ©* Combats. 
qirecta, Amſt. 1686,” gto; the fourth, of Sion, by James Fruitier.” There 
1715, fol. to which is added, “ Relatio is a long extract of the © Theologia 
ſtorica de Origine & Progreſſu C n- Chriſtiana,” by Le Clerc, in Bibl, 
troverfiarum in Feederato Belgio de Univ. tom. II. p. 21, & feq. - 8 
Predeftinatione Tractatys poſthumus “ [u] Acoſta's book. is intituled © Ex- 
This poſthumous piece was printed emplar Vite bumanz.” This Porr 


ſeparately the ſame year at Amſterdam veſe afterw, killed himſelf 
oro, in Loy Datch or Flemiſh, with — 0 m yards 770 * * 3 
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all the ſentences paſſed in that court from 130% to 1 323, 
Limborch reſolved to publiſh it, as it furniſhed; bim- with an 
occaſion of adding the hiſtory of that dreadful tribunal, drawn 
from the writings of the inquiſitors themſelves [u]. In 1693, 
dur author had the care of a new edition, in one large folio 

volume, of the ſermons of Epiſcopius, in Low Dutch, to 
which he added, not 2 a prefate, but alſo à very long 
hiſtory of the life of Epiſcopius, in the ſame language: this 
has been ſince tranſlated, into Latin, and printed in 8vo at 
- In, 4694, there was a young gentlewoman at Amſterdam, 
of 22 years of age, who too a fancy to learn Hebrew of a 
Jew; and was, by that opportunity, ſeduced. into a reſolution 
of quitting the Chriſtian religion for Judaiſm... As ſoon as 
her mother underſtood this, ſhe employed ſeveral divines, but 
in vain; , becauſe they undertook to prove Chriſtianity from 
the Old Teſtament, omitting the authority of the New; to 
which ſhe, returning the common anſwers ſhe had learned 
from the Jews, received no reply that gave her ſatisfaction. 

While the young lady, who was otherwiſe miſtreſs of ſenſe 
enough, was in the midſt of this . Dr. Veen, a 
phyſician, happened to be ſent for to the houſe; and, hearing 
her mother ſpeak, with great concern, of the doubts which 
diſturbed her daughter, he mentioned Limborch's diſpute 
with Orobio. This put her upon deſiring that Limborch 
might diſpute with her daughter, in hopes that he would be 
able to remove her ſcruples, and bring her back to the Chriſtian 
religion. Limborch accordingly came to her, and, proceeding 
with her as he had done with Orobio, quickly recovered her 
to a better judgement. In 1698, he was accuſed of a calumny, 
in a book concerning the X5ye; in St. John's goſpel, by Vander 
Waeyen, profeſſor of divinity at, Franecker, becauſe he had 
ſaid, that Francis Burman, a divine and profeſſor at Leyden, 
had, in his © Theologia Chriſtiana,” merely tranſcribed 
Spinoza without any judgement. But Limborch, producing 
paſſages from both, made it appear, that he had ſaid nothing 
ich was not ſtriftly true; he allo confuted other notions of 
Vander Waeyen in the ſame piece. This being printed at 
Amſterdam: in 1699, the two. Burmans, one profeſſor of 


LJ The title is, “ Hiſtoria Tnqui- and progreſs of perſecution, and the 
ſitionis, cui ſubjungitur Liber Sen- real and pretended cauſes of it. In this 
tentiarum Inquifitionis Tholoſanæ ab edition, Mr, Cliandler had the aſſiſtance 
Anno 1307 ad 1323, Amſtel. 1692,” of ſome papers of our author communi- 
fol: It was tranſlated into Engliſh by cated to him by Anthony Collins, eſq. 
Mr. Sam. Chandler, and printed at and. the corrections and additions of 
London, 1731, in 2 vols, 4to; to Francis A Limborch, a relation of ou 

7hich the tranſlator has prefixed a author. Se Chandler's preface. 
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hiſtory. and eloquence at Utrecht, and the other miniſter at 
Amſterdam, publiſhed a book in vindication of their father's 
memory, intituled, Burmannorum Pietas, The Piety 
of the, Burmans; to which Limborch made no reply. In 
1790, he publiſhed, in Low Dutch, at Amſterdam, à bock 
of piety, containing inſtructions for dying perſons, or means 
for preparing him or death; with a diſcourſe upon the death 
of John Owens, miniſter of the Remonſtrants at Gouda. At 
tlie ſame time he began a commentary upon the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and upon the Epiſtles to the Romans and Hebrews, 
which came out in 1711. 4 ; 12 ü er 
HFaving been perfectly temperate through life, he preſerved 
the vigour of his mind, and health of his body, to a con- 
fiderable. age. But in the autumn of 1711, he was ſeized 
with the St. Anthony's fire; which, growiag more violent 
in the winter, carried him off, April the zoth, 1712. His 
funeral oration was ſpoken by John Le Clerc, who gives him 
the following character: Mr. Limborch had many friends 
among the learned, both at home and abroad, eſpecially in 
England, where he was much eſteemed, particularly by abp. 
Tillotſon, to whom his hiſtory of the inquiſition was de- 
dicated, and Mr. Locke. With the latter of theſe he farſt 
became acquainted in Holland, and afterwards, held a. corre- 
ſpondence by letters, in which, among other things, he hag 
explained the nature of human liberty, a ſubject not exactly 
underſtood by Mr. Locke. He was of an open ſincere 
carriage, which was ſo well tempered with humanity and 
diſcretion as to give no offence to any body. In his inſtruc- 
tions, when profeſſor, he obſerved the greateſt perſpicuity, 
and. the juſteſt order, to which his memory, which retained 
whatever he had written, almoſt to a word, contributed very 
much, and, though a long courſe of teaching had given him 
an authority with thoſe about him, and his advanced age had 
added a reverence to him, yet he was never diſpl with 
others for differing from him, but would both , cenſure, and 

be cenſured, without chagrin. Though he never propoſed 
the underſtanding of languages as the end of his ſtudies, yet 
he had made large advances in them, and read over many 
of the ancient and modern writers, and would have excelled 
in this part of literature, if he had not preferred that which 
was more important. He had all the qualifications ſuitable 
to the character of a divine, Above all things, he had a love 
for truth, and purſued the ſearch of it, by reading the 
Scriptures with the heſt commentators. As a pteacher, his 
ermons were methodical and ſolid, rather than eloquent, 
f he had applied himſelf to the mathematics, he would un- 
doubtedly haye excelled therein b but. he had no 5 
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fondtzeſs for that ſtudy, though he was an abſolute maſter of 
arithmetic. He was ſo perfeQly acquainted with the hiſtory 
of his own country, eſpecially Pr 50 years, that he even 
retamed the moſt minate circumſtances, and the very time of 
each tranſaction; ſo that ſcarce any one could deceive him in 
that particular. In his manner, he was graye without pride 
or ſullenneſs, affable without affectation, pleaſant and fa- 
cctious, upon occaſion,” without ſinking into a vulgar lowneſs, 
or degenerating into malice or ill- nature. By theſe qua- 
lifications he was agreeable to all who converſed with him; 
and his behaviour towards his neighbours was ſuch, that all 
who knew him, or had any dealings with him, ever com- 
mended it. | oe? ev era 
LIMNZAUS (Joux), a celebrated German lawyer, born 
at Jena in 1592. He was choſen to ſuperintend the education 
of many young men of high rank; and, among the reſt, of 
Albert Margrave of Brandenburg. He was author of various 
works, which diſcover profound learning, but not an equal 
hs ot pon te ded in 56 ,,fR r. | 
ILINACRE (Dr. Tromas), a very learned Engliſh phy- 
fician, was deſcended from the Linacres, of Linacre-hall, in 
Derbyſhire, but born at Canterbury about 1460. He was 
educated in the king's ſchool there, under the learned Wil- 
lam Selling, alias Tilly; and, being ſent thence to Oxford, 
was choſen fellow of All-Souls:college, in 1484. He made 
a great progreſs in learning at the univerſity ; but, for farther 
improvement, travelled to Italy, with his maſter Selling, 
who was ſent ambaſſador to Rome by Henry VII. At Flo- 
rence he was much reſpected by Lorenzo de Medicis, one of 
the politeſt men of his age, and a. great patron of letters; 
that duke favoured him with the advantage of having the ſame 
preccptors with his own ſons, By this lucky opportunity, 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue, under 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, a native of Greece, who had fled 
ro Italy, with other learned men, upon the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks; and he improved Pour: Ayn his 
Latin maſter Ang. Politian; ſo far as to arrive at a greater 
correctneſs of ſtyle than even Politian bimſelf, Having thus 
laid in an uncommon ſtock of claſſical learning, he went to 
Rome, and ſtudied natural philoſophy and phyſic under 
Hermolaus Barbarus, Upon his return home, he apphed 
himſelf to the practice of this laſt art at Oxford; where he 
was created M. D; and, being made public profeſſor of his 
faculty, read medicinal lectures. But be had not been Jong 
at Oxford, before he was 8 28 | 5 85 
Henry, who appointed him preceptor and phyfician to 
1 Arthur; and he was afterwards made phyſician 
ie bn! td 


to that * as alſo to his foci, hs VIII. and to the 
princeſs Marr. | 

After receiving all theſs, honours, as ciation. 1 re- 
wards of ſuperior merit in his rofeſſion, he reſolved to 
change it for that of divinity. To this ſtudy he applied 
bimlſelf in the latter part of bis life [0]; and, entering into 
the prieſthood, obtained the rectory ot Merſham, Oct. 1.5095 
bur, reſigning it within a month, he was inſtalled into a 
prebend of Wells, and afterwards, in 1518, into another of 
Vork; he was alſo precentot in the latter church, but re- 
ſigned it in half a year. He had other preferments. i in the 
church, ſome of which he received from archbiſhop War- 
ham, as he gratefully acknowledges in a letter to that prelate. 
Dr. Knight informs us, that he was a prebendary of St. 
Stephen's, Weſtminſter; and biſhop, Tanner writes, that he 
was alſo rector of Wigan, in Lancaſhire. He died of the 
ſtone, in great pain and torment, Oct. 20, 124, and was 
buried in St. Paul's cathedral; where a handſome monument 
was erected, in 1557, to his memory, with a Latin inſerip- 
tion upon it, by the famous Dr. Caius. Cay gives him the 
character of the moſt learned man of his age. both in Greek 
and Latin, as well as in the att of phyſic. He farther adds, 
that he had an utter deteſtation of every thing trickiſh or 
diſhonourable; that he was a moſt faithful friend, and by 
all ranks of men valued and beloved. Fuller copies Cay, iu 
telling us, that Linacre was eſteemed the ornament of his age, 
for his arcurite {kill in the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
in other ſciences as well as bis own profeſnon; and that 
he left it doubtful whether he was a better Latiniſt or 
Grecian, a botter grammarian or phyician, a better ſcholer 
or man. 

Freind enlarges farther; and ths, that, if we conſider bim 
with regard to his ſkill in the two learned languages, he was 
much the moſt accompliſhed ſcholar of that age; that it, is 
paying no compliment to him to ſay, that he was one of the 
firſt in conjunction with Colet, Lily, Grocyn, and Latimer, 
all of whom got their raph gs e of the Greek tongue abroad, 
who revived the learning of the ancients in this iſland Le! 
He made it his bulinels, in r phyſie, and he was the 


[6] Sr Job Chieke, in 8 


| this change, uhſervess that he cid not 
begin / this ſtudy, till he was ' broken 
by age and infirmities; and that, upon 
reading the th, 6th, and 9th, chapters 


away with violence, and ! ſwore, that 
this was either unt the. Goſpel, or we 


E 7 


pronunc. Græcæ wy 
he ſtill had his thoughts vpon phy fie, 
as appears from his .projefting the 


; However, 


college of phyſicians, and being on 


dent there till his death. 
of. St. Mathews he threw. the book 


Ie] Linacre was the firn 


who taught Greek at Oxford, Lifs er 
N P- 125 {2 
were not Chriſtians. Cheke, & Do (\::64! 


fel 
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firſt Engliſhman that ever did fo, to be well acquainted 
with the original works of Ariſtotle and Galen. No one 
of the faculty had more at heart the honour and advancement 
of it than Linacre; of which his donation of two phyfic 
lectures, one in each univerſity [Q]. are a conſpicuous 
proof. But he had ſtill farther views for the advantage of 
his profeſhon. Obſerving how the practice of phyſic was 
then managed, and that it was moftly engroſſed by illiterate 
monks and empirics, who in an infamous manner impoſed 
upon the public, he ſaw there was no way of redrefling this 
grievance, but by giving encouragement to men of reputation 
and learning, and placing the power of licenſing in proper 
hands. Upon Wels motives, he projected the foundation of 
the college of phyſicians; and he was the firſt preſident after 
its erection, and held that office for the ſeven years he lived 
afterwards. The aſſemblies were kept in his houſe, which he 
Teft at his death to that community, and which they ſtill 
continue to poſſeſfs. The wiſdom of ſuch a plan,“ con- 
tinues Freind, “ ſpeaks for iiſelf. Linacre's ſcheme, without 
doubt, was not only to create a good underſtanding and 
unanimity among his own profeſſion, which of itſelf was an 
excellent thought, but to make them more uleful to the 
public; and he imagined, that by ſeparating them from the 
vulgar empirics, and ſetting them upon ſuch. a reputable foot 
of diſtinction, there would always arife a ſpirit of emulation 
among men liberally educated, which would animate them 
in purſuing their inquiries into the nature of diſeaſes, and 
the — of cures, far the benefit of mankind; and per- 
haps,” concludes the doctor, no founder ever had the 
good fortune to have his deſigns ſucceed more to his wiſh.” 
We thall give a liſt of his tranſlations and other works 
below [R J. | | oo hon 


LN] That at Oxford was left to of the Kyle, gueſs it to have been 


lecture was given to St, John's college 


Latin Tranſlation of Proclus's Sphere, 


| 
| 
( 
Merton-college, and the Cambridge written in a claffical age,” 4 A | 
| 
{ 


there. Wood and Knight inform us, 
tha! Linacre ſtudied for ſome time in 
this Jaſt univerſity. > | 

{&] Eis tranſlations are, 1. The 
following pieces of Galen: “De Tem- 
peramentis & de inequali Temper'e, 
Ke.“ „ De tuenda Sanitae; &c#” 
„De Methodo medendi, &c.“ „ De 
Naturalibus, &c.” <4 De Pulſuum 
- Uſa,” „ De Symptomatibus,  &c:” 
Dr. Freind declares, that any one, per- 
uſing the preface of the book De 
Methodo medendi,“ without knowing 
it to be a tranſlation, would, perhaps, 
ſrom the exactneſs and propriety 


Vener. 1499,” and 1500, without 
the dedication to prince Arthur; 
which has been fince printed ſeparately 
by Maittaire, in „“ Annal. Typogr.“ 
3-'* The Rudiments of Grammar, for 
the Uſe of the Princeſs Mary.” This 
was tranſlated. by Buchanan into Latin, 
and printed with the title of“ Rudi- 
menta Grammatieis Thoma e 
Paris, apud Rob. Stephan. 4 36.0 

. De emendata Structura Latini 
en Libri ſex.“ This, ſays 
Dr. Knight, has been had inthe higheſt 
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 AANANT® (Mien AL), 4 French” 
friend of Voltaire, and three times bad the? prize of the _ 
French academy, He publiſned a great number of odes, 
epiſtles, &c! all of which have merit, but diſcover mor 
taſte than genius. Ele was confidered as one of the moſt 
accompliſhed men of his age, and died in 1749, vaiverfally, 


ref] 
| aws (WII LIAN), 2 Dutchman, and ap 90 ; 
by Philip II. of Spain to the biſhopric of Ruremond 
- publiſhed a nfimber of works on theological ſubjects, and 
was well verſed in the learned languages. He Was a pure | 


He was the 


writer, an amiable prelate, and à very learned man. | . 
LINDENBRUCH (FREDERIC), a learned critic of the 
ſeventeenth century, who ,publiſhed editions of Virgil, Te- 


1 and other claſſic authors. 


and ſome of 2 
LINDSA 


He was a laborious 11855 


performances are ſcarce and valuable. 
(Jous), a learned divine, of St. Mary's 


Hall at Oxford, officiated for many years as miniſtet of the 


nonjuring ſocie 


in Trinity-chapel, Alderfgate-ſtreet, and 
is ſaid to have been their laſt miniſter. 


He 'was alſo for ſome 


time à cotrector of the preſs to Mr. Bowyer the printer; 
finiſhed a long and uſeful life, June 21, 1768, at the age of 
82; arid was buried in Iſlington church-yard. Mr, Lindſay 
publiſhed '*© The Short Hiſtory of the Regal Succeſſion, 5 
Kc. with, “ Remarks on Whiſton's Scripture Politics, &c. 

1720,” *8yo; Which occurs in the Bodleian Catalogue. 
His valuable“ tranffation of Maſon's 4“ Vindication of the 
Church of 19. 0 728 10 e in 4799 [s], bas a 


4 8: * 
* * 


=P In a | letter to De. 26 
May 27, 178, Mr. Lindſay ſays: 
„ You; give me great ſatisfaQtion by 


telling me that my poor endeavours are 
favourably + cenſured © by yourſelf and 


other friends at Cambridge; but I ſhall 
not grow proud on that account, becauſe 
] know how much mere is due to your 
candone than to my own abilities. 
Your promoting its ſale will be a great 
obligation to me; for, you know the 
bookfellers will not promote any thing 
which is not their own property; and 
lis is a very weighty burthen for my 
ve k ſhoviſers. I heartily thank you 
for your kind invitation to Houghton; 
Which I pleaſe myſelf with the, hopes 
of an opportunity' of accepting; for 1 
am now, by the doctor's direction, to 

ride moderately and frequently; in 
purſuance of which, I am looking out 
for a horſe able to carry my weight 
taly 3 Journeys. Whether I can _ 


cannot tell. 


ſtreect.“ 


large 


* 


rey, gage unter with the good: old lady 


Fanſhaw, without getting a curate, I 
1 am every day at her 
ladyſhip's houſe in Lit le Ormond- 
And, in a ſubſequent letter, 
May 14, 1747, 1 removed laſt 
Chriſtmas from the Temple, and took 
a \m]1 houſe in Pear-tree-ſtree!, near 
St. Luke's, Old ſtreet, where L ſpend 
my time chrefly among books, or in my 
garden. That 1 am fill a dealer in the 
for ner, you may perceive by theſe 
prop-iſals. You know 1 publiſhed the 


\gre<ceſt part of Maſon's works ſeveral 


years ago; but had not then the Whole. 
Now, having luckily procured the laſt 
fermous, which I. had been ſo long in 
queſt of, 1. have printed them on the 
ſame” paper and letter with the reſiy 
which makes the collection complete. 


There are a good mary copies of the for- 


mer ill on my hands; which I hope may 
go off now. Tnoſe who have the reſt 
already, 
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large and elaborate preface, containing“ a full and particulaf 
gendes of the Succeſſion of our Biſho ac through = 
Reigns fince the Reformation,” &c. He dates the ſecond 
edition from Iſlington, 13 Dec. 1929.” In 1747, he 
publiſhed, in the fame fize, ** Two Sermons preached at 
Court in 1620, by Francis Maſon;“ which he recommencs, 
as well for their own intrinſie value, is to make up a 
complete Collect ion of that learned Author's; Works,” He 
had a nephew, who died curate. of Waltham Abbey, Sept. 13, 


xpsAx (Stu Davio Kxichr). He was born at the 
Mount in Fifeſhire, 1495, and educated, in St. I. onard's 
college. in the univerſity of St. Andrew. After the battle of 
Flodden, 1513, he went oxer ta France, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf both by his academical exerciſes, and his military 
atchievements. Soon afier the battle of Pavia, where Francis 
I. was taken priſoner, he returned to Scotland, and was by 
James V. appointed Thank king at arms, ot maſter, of the 
herald's office, a place which he held till his death. Adorned 
with all the learning which the age he lived in could afford, 
he was conſidered as one of the moſt polite gentlemen in 
Scotland, and employed in ſeveral foreign embaſſies. Paſ- 
Gonately devoted io the muſes, he wrote ſeveral fine poems, 
ſome of which have been publiſhed, particularly his ſatires 
on the vices of the clergy. He likewiſe wiote a biſtory of 
Scotland, in three volumes, MS. a copy of which is now in 
the adyocate's library at Edinburgh. He died, at the Mount, 
the place of his nativity, 1557. aged 16. 
___ LINDSAY (David). He was born at Pitſcothie, in 
Fifeſhire, 1527, and educated in St. Leonard's college, in the 
univerſity of St. Andrew, where he took his degrees, and 
ſpent ſome years in France and Italy. At what time he 
returned to Scotland is not certainly known, but it was before 
the year 1559, for then we find him very active in promoting 
the Reformation. In 1565, he eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
nobles of Scotland againſt queen Mary, but did not obtain 
any place either of honour or emolument. Seemingly diſ- 
guſted with the conduct of thoſe in power, he retired to his 
country houſe at Pitſcothie, where he wrote the © Hiſtory of 
Scotland, from 1437 to 1542,” a work. much eſteemed for 
_ tome private anecdotes, that general hiſtorians have taken no 


alrealy, may have theſe ſermons by theet. I ſhall begin to publiſty the firft 
themſelves. I preſume, fir, upon the week in ſune. Whatever encourage - 
favour of your intereſt to promote this ment yon procure me ſhall be placed 
method of diſtributing them. All I to the long account of former obliga- 
need to obſerve to you is, that they will tions 
coſt no more than five farthings pzs 


notice 
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notice of, bor juſtly deſpiſed on account of the poverty of the 
ſty le, and his moſt in rions reflection. He died! at Pit. 
cone,” 1693, aged 66. © "OUNCE TBITY 
'LINGELBACK (long), z bile, parlors 
Francfort on the Main, i628: tlie name of His e 


himſelf; and his pictures there acquired a d a off 

which even then produced à great Jemand 

ſmall figures were fo true, that er Lee 8 be Lend 
nature; and they were likewiſe accompanied BR a* freſh a 
delightful landſcape. 'Lingelbick'pifſed into France, in 164 95 
This voyage increaſed the number of bis adftiretb, and 


known. At the age of men, he went to 8 8 i — 2 
1 


him, and inſpired. him with an emulation to make the torr 

of Italy; and, having made a ſufficient purſe for it in tw 

N at Paris, he ſet but for Rome, where he re . 
dies with great application Nothing eſcaped hig i i 

in the ape of that city: the ſea(proſpecte, "ve | 

antiquities, fountains, faifs, the mountebariks, and preachers 

that are ſeen there in | public Places, were tlie  {abjeets of 


beſt pictures. "0 9193 e Mr eee e . | 
Bot whilſt his art ſee ned e his whole attentiofl, 

love pn be upon his" A young woman, daugbtet 

of an archi ect, Was cee her window, hett wh 


over apaitſt his: tender looks, expreſſive geſtures, and bi 
doux, became at length. his Whole employment, and wg 


produced rendezvous in churches and on walks. At laſt, de 
damſel found means to introduce” ber lover into her father's 


houſe; whence, as he was retiring one night, he ſn 


prized by two brothers of his 'miſtteſs,” who attacked h - 4 


riſkly; b but he defended himfelf with fo much bravery; 


he wounded them both, and got off with a flight ſeratek, 2 
happy to have eſcaped ſo wel f - This proved a warning tö 
him to bid adieu to imriguing, fo general, but fo dangerous | 
5 that city. He applied himſelf afreſh to his ſtudies, mu | 


A bis ſucceſs, made him amends for the lofs of his miſtr 
e continued in Italy till 1650, and then returned; through 


price of his ee The able men he found there delighted 


Germany, to Amſterdam ; where the roficieney” he hid . * 


made in France and Italy ſoon diſplayed itſelf in an ample 
form. His pictures are adorned with ruins of antiquity, 


animals, „ aggons filled wich beautiful figures; his diftantes . 


are of a clear blue; and his ſkies, ' which are lightly clouded, 
have à chearful air, and give à ſtrength” to his fore-grounds; 
nor can any thing be better underſtood than the gradation of 


his colours, His genius was ſo fertile, that he never repeated 


the ſame ſubje& in his pituresy | He Aren 1 87 7 80 
| landſcapes. YR 
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The time of Lingelback's death, his ſettled fortune, children, 
or diſciples, we know not. His merit alſo, though yery 

t, is little known in France: his works bave diſcovered . 
It at Paris, and begin at length to find a. place in col- 
lections. They poſſeſt a fine tone of colouring, a pleaſant 
N a lightneſs) of pencil, and_n-neatnels very 


nere pig di oo ikyt r 
LINIERE (Fe Axels), a Fench. poet of ſome reputation, 
of. the yery worſt kind, for he was à profeſſed atheiſt. 
He. was a, man of great vivacity, wit, and humour, but of 
rofligate and debauched morals. His verſes. were remarkable 
or their eaſe and elegance, and his ſatires had conſiderable 
726 He died an unbeliever, as he had lived, at the age 
* 280 m 1704. 1 6 500K e = 
LIN N EUS (Cnanizs Von), che father of modern 
botany, was the ſon of a Swediſh divine, and born May 24, 
do exc wang, in the province of  Smaland, in Sweden; 
which place his father had the cure when this ſon was 
born, but was ſoon, after preferred to the living of Stenbrihult, 
Oy, we province, where dying in 1748, at the age of 30, 
was ſucceeded in his cure by another ſon. © We are told, 
in the commemoration-ſpeech on this celebrated man, delivered 
in bis Swediſh majeſty's preſence, - before the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. at Stockholm, that the anceſtors of this family 
took their ſurnames of Linnæus, Lindelius, and Tifiander, 
from à large lime - tree, or linden- tree, yet ſtanding on the 
farm where Linnæus was born; and that this origin of ſur- 
99 taken from natural objects, is not very uncommon in 


This eminent man, whoſe talents enabled him to reform 
the whole ſcience. of Natural Hiſtory, - accumulated, very 
early in life, ſome of the higheſt honouis that await the 
! ſucceſsful proficients in medical ſcience; ſince we 
find, that be was made profeſſor of phyſic and botany, in 
the univerſity at Upſal, at the age of thirty-four; and, 
fix. years. afterwards, phyſician to his ſovereign, the late 
king . Adolphus, who, in the year 1753, honoured him 
Kill farther, by creating him knight of the order of the 
Polar Star. His honours did not terminate here; for, in 
1757, he was ennobled; and, in 1776, the preſent king of 
Sweden accepted the refignation of his office, and rewarded 
bis declining : years by doubling his penſion, and by a 
we donation of landed property, ſettled on him and his 
It 7 — probable that his father's example firſt gave 
Iinnæus a taſle for the ſtudy of nature; who, as be has him- 
ſelf informed us, cultivated, as his firſt amuſement, a garden 
54 2 5 kg „ pPalwentifull) 
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plentifully ftored with: plants. Young Ljnneus ſoon became | 


acquainted with theſe, as well as the indigenous ones of his 


neighbourhood; Vet, from the ſtraightneſe of his father's 
income, our young naturaliſt was on the point of being 
deſtined to a mechanical employment; fortunately, however, 
this deſign was over- ruled. In 171), he was ſent to ſchool 
at Wexſio; where, as his opportunities were enlarged, his 
progreſs.in all his favourite purſuits was proportionably ex- 
| tended. At this erz period he paid attention to other 
branches of natural hiſtory, particularly to the knowledge of 
— 5 . as is manifeſt from his: oration; on the 
ubje e muſt very early have made a great proficiency, 
ſince we find that he was — leſs ſacceſofut on than in 
that of plants, having given them an arrangement, and 
eſtabliſhed ſuch i . of diſtind ion, as have been uni- 
verſally. followed by ſucceeding entomologiſis. 
The firſt part of his academical education Linnæus 
received under profeſſor. Stobæus, at Lund, in Scania, who 
favoured: his inclinations to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. _ 
After a reſidence of about a: year, he removed, in 8 
to Upſal. Here he ſoon contracted a eloſe friendſhip with 
Artedi, a. native of the province of Angermannia, who . 
had already been four years a ſtudent in that univerſity, 
and, like himſelf, had a ſtrong bent to the ſtudy of natural 
hiſtory in general, but particularly in ichthyology. He 
was moreover well {killed in chemiſtry, and not unacquainted 
with botany, having been the inventor of that diſtinction 
in umbelliferous plants, ariſing from the differences of the 
involucrum. Emulation is the ſoul of improvement, and. 
heightened as it was in this inſtance by fi iendſhip, proved 
a a moſt powerful incentive. Theſe young men ——5 
their ſtudies together with uncommon vigour, mutually 
communicating their obſervations, and laying their = 
as » aſſiſt each other in every branch of natural hiſtory and 
2 * after his reſidence at Upſal, our author was alſo 
happy enough to obtain the favour of ſeveral. gentlemen of 
eſtabliſhed character an, literature. He was in a particular 
manner encouraged in. the purſuit of his ſtudies by the pa- 
| tronage of Dr. Olaus Celſius, at that time profeſſor of di- 
vinity, and the reſtorer of; natural hiſtory in Sweden; ſince 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for Oriental learning, and more -particularly 
for his Hierobotanicon, or Critical Diſſertations, on the 
Plants mentioned in Scripture.“ I his gentleman is ſaid to 
have given Linnæus a large ſhare of his eſteem, and he was 
fortunate enough, to. obtain it very carly after his removal to 
Upfal. He was at that time meditating his Hierobo- 
e * et Aa a2 tanicon; 
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mnieon;“ and, being ſtruck with the diligence of Linneus, 
in deſeribing the plants in the Upſal garden, and his ex- 
tenfive knowledge of their names, fortunately for him at that 
time involved in difficulties, from the narrow circumſtances 
of his parents, Celſius not only patronized him in à general 
way, but admitted him to his houſe,” His table, and his 
library.” Under ſuch encouragement, it is riot ſtrange that 
our àuthor made a rapid progreſs, both in his ſtudies, and 
the eſteem of the profeſſors: in fact, we have a ſtriking proof 
of his merit and attainments, in finding, that, aſter only two 
rs reſidence,” he was thought ſufficiently qualified to give 
ares" occaſionally from the botanic chair, in the room of 
proſeſſor Rudbeck. Oo oe fo ht 
Linmeus was ſoon afterwards appointed, by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Upfal, to make the tour of Lapland, 
with the view of exploring the natural hiſtory of that arctic 
region. This tour had been made, for the firſt time, by the 
elder Rudbeck, in 1695, at the command of Charles XI. 
but, unfortunately, almoſt all the obſervations which that 
traveller had made, periſhed” in the terrible fire at Upſal, in 
1702. Linnæus ſet out from Upfal, on this journey, about 
the middle of May, 1783; equally a ſtranger to theflanguage 
and to the manners of the Laplanders, and without an: 
affociate. He even traverſed what is called the Lapland 
Deſert; a tract of territory deſtitute of villages, cultivation, 
or any conveniences, and inhabited only by a few ſtraggling 
people. In this diſtri, he aſcended 'a noted mountain 
called Wallevary, in ſpeaking of which he has given us a 
pleaſant relation of his finding a fingular and beautiful new 
plant ¶ Androme la tetragoa) when travelling within the arctic 
circle, with the ſun in his view at midnight, in ſearch of 
a Lapland hut. Hence he croſſed the Lapland Alps into 
Finmark, and traverſed the ſhores of the North ſea as far as 
Theſe N from Lula and Pitha, on the Bothhian 
gulph, to the North ſhore, were made on foot; and our 
traveller was attended by two Laplanders ; one his interpreter, 
and the other his guide. He tells us, that the vigour and 
ſtrength of theſe two men, both old, and ſufficiently loaded 
With his baggage, excited his admiration, fince they appeared 
quite unhurt by their labour, while he himſelf, though young 
and robuſt was frequently quite exhauſted. In this journey 
he often "ſlept under the boat with which they forded the 
rivers, 28 2 defence againſt rain and the gnats, which in the 
Lapland fammer are not leſs teazing than in the torrid zones. 
In deſcending one of theſe rivers, he narrowly eſcaped 
1 7 Fa "1754867 7.., A , periſhing 
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periſhing by the overſeting of the boat, and loſt many of the 
— ions which he had collecteeeeeen. 
Linneus chus ſpent the greater part of the ſummer in ex- 
amining this arctic region, and thoſe mountains, on which, 
four years. "afterwards, the French philoſophers ſecured; im- 
mortal fame to Sir Ifaac Newton. At length, after having 
ſuffered. incredible fatigues and hardſhips, in climbing pre- 
cipices, paſſing rivers in miſerable boats, ſuffering repeated 
viciſſitudes of extreme heat and cold, and not unfrequently_ 
hunger and thirſt; he returned to Tornoa in September.. 
He arrived at Upſal in November, after having performed, 
and that moſtly on foot, a journey of ten degrees of latitude 
in extent, excluſive of the many deviations which the accom-. 
pliſhment of his defign rendered neceſſary. The reſult of this 
journey was not publiſhed till ſeveral years afterwards ; but 
he loſt no time in preſenting the academy with a catalogue of 
the plants which he bad diſcovered ; which, even ſo early as 
that period, he arranged according to the ſyſtem ſince deno- 
minated the /exual. _ . R ee ! 
In 1733, we find this great naturaliſt viſiting and exami- 
ning the ſeveral mines in Sweden; where he formed his firſt _ 
ſketch of his Syſtem. on Mineralogy,” which appeared in 
the early editions of the © Syſtema Nature,” but was not 
exemplified till 1768. 8 n 
The next incident in the hiſtory of this celebrated perſon 
was his being ſent, with ſeveral other naturaliſts, by the 
governor of Palekarlia, into that province, to inveſtigate its 
natural productions. After accompliſhing the purpoſe of this 
expedition, he reſided ſome time in the capital of Delekarlia, 
where he taught mineralogy, and the docimaſtic art, and 
practiſed phyſic. In 1735, he travelled over many other parts 
of Denmark and Germany, and fixed in Holland, where he 
chiefly reſided until his return to Stockholm about the. year 
1739. Soon after he had fixed his refidence at this place, he 
married one of the daughters of Dr. More, a phyſician at 
Fahlun, in Dalekarlia, with whom he became acquainted 
during his ſtay in that town. e OT OOTTE 
In 1735, the year in which he took the degree of M. D. he 
publiſhed. the farſt ſketch of his. © SyRema Nature,” in the 
form of tables only. It thence appears that, before he was, 
twenty-four years old, he laid the baſis of that great Au at s 
which he afterwards: raiſed, and which will perpetuate his 
fame to the lateſt ages of botanical ſcien e. 
In 1736, Linneus viſited England, where he formed many . 
friendſhips with men at that time diſtinguiſhed ſor theit 
knowledge in natural hiſtory: but, though Boerhaave had 
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Sloane, we are told, that he met not with that reception 
which he had reaſon to expe&t [Ir]. For this treatment, 
= Pulteney, with great probability, aſſigns the following 
in 1738, this great naturaliſt made an excurſion to Paris, 
where he had the inſpecting of the Herbaria of tlie I uſſieus, 
at that time the firſt botaniſts in France; and alſo the botani- 
cal colle & ions of Surian and Tournefort. He intended going 
thence to Germany. to vifit Ludwig, and the celebrated 
Haller. with whom he maintained a cloſe correſpondence ; 
but he was obliged to return tv Holland without enjoying this 
leaſure [o]. ee © 2004S © 

About the latter end of 1738, or the beginning of the ſubſe- 
quent vear, Linnæus returned to his native country, where 
he ſettled as a phyſician at Stockholm. lt is ſaid, that at firſt 
he met with conſiderable oppoſition, and was oppreſſed with 
many difficulties; but at length he ſurmounted all, and ac- 
quired extenſive practice. The intereſt of count Tefin, who 
became his zealous patron, procured him the rank of phyfician 
to the fleet, and a ſtipend from the citizens for giving leQures 
in botany, The eſtablithment of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, of which Linnæus was appointed the 
firſt preſident, ſerved not a little to favour the advaneement of 


Tr) Dr. Boerbaaye's letter to Sir figns, than in thoſe arctie regions where 


Hans Sloane, on this occaſion, is pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, and runs 
thus —“ I. inne, qui has tibi dabit 
lite» as, eſt unice dig uus te videre, unice 
 dignus a te videri; qui vos ſimul videbit, 
videhit hominum par, cui fimile vix 
dabit orbis.“ — This encomium, how- 
ever quaintly expreſſed, yet was, in 
ſome menure, prophetic of Linnzus's 
fature fame and greatneſs, and proves 
bow intiwately Boerhaave had pefie- 
tr-t<d into the genius and abilities of our 
author: and, ſtrained as this parallel 
might be thought, it is likely however 
that the opening of the ſexual ſyſtem, 
ſo different from Ray's, by wh ch Sir 
Hans Sloane had always known plants, 
and particularly the innovations, as they 
were then called, which Linnæus had 
made in altering the names of ſo many 
genera, were 1ather the cauſe of that 
coolneſs, with which he was received 
by our excellem>naturaliſt, Probably 
we have reaſon to regret this circum» 
tance; for, otherwiſe, L'inr2us might 
| have obtained an eftabliſhment in Eng- 
land, as it has been thought he wiſhed 
to have done; and doubtleſs bis oppor- 
tnritjes in this kingdom would have 


bem much more favourable to his de- part of the d Funde 
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- was the 


he ſpent the remainder of his days. In 
the mean time, we may juſtly infer the 
exalted idea that Lingus had of Eng- 
land, as a land eminently favourable to 
the improvement of ſcience, from that 
compliment, which, in a letter to a 
friend, he afterwards paid to London, 
when, ſpeaking of that city, he called 
it, „ Punctum ſalens in Vitello 
Orbis ”F 


of bo ſeveral ſcientific produRions 
which Linneus put liſhed previous to 
this time. Theſe are, the © Syſtema 
Nature, «4 Fundamenta Botanica,” 
% Bibliotheca Botanica,” and “ Ge- 
nera Plantarum.“ The laſt of thoſe 
is juſtly conſidered as the moſt valuable 
of all the works of this celebrated au- 
thor, What immenſe application had 
been beſtowed upon it, the reader may 
eaſily conceive, on being informed, 
that, before the publication of the firſt 
edition, the author had examined the 
characters of eight thouſand flowers. 
The laſt book of Linnzus's compoſition, 
publiſhed during his Ray in 

Plontarum;“ 
is a copious illvſtration of the ſecond 
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his fame, by the opportunity which it afforded of diſplaying 
his abilities. In 1741, upon the refignation of Roberg, he 
was conſtituted joint profeſſor of phyſic, and phyſician to. the 
Ling hi Roſen, who had been appointed' the preceding 
n In 1755, Linnæus was honoured with a gold medal by 
the. Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholin, for a 205 
on the ſubject of promoting agriculture, and all branche 
of rural ceconomy ; and in 1250, he obtained a premium 
from the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peterſburg, for 
a paper relative to the doctrine of the ſexes of plant. 
We are told that Linnæus, upon the whole, enjoved a good 
conſtitution ; but that he was ſometimes ſeverely afflicted with 
a hemicrania, and was not exempted from the gout. About 
the cloſe of 1776, he was ſeized with an apoplexy, which left 
bim paralytic: and, at the beginning of the year 1777, he 
ſuffered another ſtroke, which very much impaired his mental 
powers. But the diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to have been the more 
immediate cauſe of his. death, was an 'ulceration of th 
urinary bladder ; of which, after a tedious indiſpoſition, he ; 
died Jan.-11, 1778, in the 71ſt year of his age. © 
. LINTRUSI (Severinus), biſhop of Wiburg in Jutland, 
known by ſeveral theological treatiſes compoſed by him in 
Latin, was profeſſor of divinity and eloquence in the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen, in which city he died in 1732. 
ILIOTARO (Jonn STEPHEN) was born at Geneva in 
1702, and deſigned for a' merchant. In 1725, he went to 
| ſtudy at Paris, and, in 1738, accompanied the marquis de 
Puiſieux to Rome, where he made himſelf known by his 
works in Crayons. He was in England in the reign of 
George I. but did not ſtay long. He made a journey to the 
Levant, . where he adopted the Fadern habit, and wore it © 
his return, with a very long beard, which at laſt he ſacrificed 
to Hymen, and married a young wife. He came. again to 
England in 1772, and brought a collection of pictures of 
different maſters, which be ſold by auction. Truth and 


[x] Dr. Pulteney, in this place, gives treatiſes was the « Mantifſa Altera,” 
an account of the © Iter CElandicum ze publiſhed in 199r. The remaitiing 
Gotlandicum, „ter Scanicum, part of Dr. Paltendy's volume con- 
« Flofa Suecica, „Fauna Saecica,”* tains an account of the “ Amannitates 
„Materia Medica,“ and © Philo- Academics: with obſervations tend- 
ſophica Botanica ;** the _ and 
nature of which works he briefly ex- knowledge in relation to agriculture, 
Plains; : and afterwards' tzives a lerge and the feeding of cattle; accompanied 
analy6s of the ©. Syſtema Natwz,” with a of Li 
and of the * Genera Morborum ;** "$uecicus, Engliſh 
with 4 8 of the pen 85. plants, _ Le authors, aud 
ten by Linnæut, in the “ Ada Vpſa- | to figures of the plan,... 
eee 
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: lity are the marks of this painter's hands; but with the 
| Kae, of a buſt in all his e See Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, where is à fine head ef him in ſmall. 

.  LIPSIUS (Jos ros), a moſt acute and learned critic, was 
born at Iſcanum, a country- ſeat of his father, between 

Bruſſels and Leuvain, Oct. 18, 1547. He was deſcended 
from an ancient and rich family; bis anceſtors had been, as 

his father was, among the principal inhabitants of Bruſſels. 
He was ſent to the public ſchool. at Bruſſels, at ſix years of 
age; and he ſoon gave ſuch proofs of uncommon parts, that, 
according to the {tories related of him, he might very well be 
deemed a kind of prodigy. It is ſaid, and indeed he tells us 
bimſelf in one of his letters, that he acquired the French 
language, without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, ſo perfectly as to 
be able: to write in it before he was eight years old. In the 
ſame letter, he relates three miſhaps, which befel him during 
the ſtate of chi dhood, by one of which he was very near 
periſhi::g : be fell, in the firſt place, from a rock at Iſcanum, 
into a ſnow-drift, whence he was taken by a maid-ſervant, 
who accidentally faw him, almoſt ſuffocated ; then he fell 
from the ſcaffold of a houſe that was repairing at Iſcanum, 
whither he had climbed with one of his ppb who, 
falling |'kewiſe, had the misfortune to break his leg, 
while Lipſius's girdle, catching upon ſomething by the 
way, preſerved him from much hurt; and, laſtly, at Bruſſels, 
he fell into the river, and was ſo near being drowned, 
that, when he was taken out, he was, in appearance, 
. e £ 2 
PFrom Bruſſels he was ſent, at ten years old, to Acth; and, 
two years after, to Cologne, where he was taught by the 
Jeſuits. At ſixteen, he was ſent to the univerſity of Louvain; 
Where, being already well ſkilled in the learned languages, 
he applied himſelf principally to the civil law. His great 
delight was in belles lettres and ancient literature; and, there- 
fore, loſing his parents, and becoming his own maſter before 
he was eighteen, he projected a journey to Italy, for the ſake 
of cultivating them to perfection. He executed what he 
projected; but, before he ſet out, he publiſhed three books 
of various readings, , © Variatum', LeQionum Libri tres,” 
-which he dedicated to cardinal Granvellan, a great patronizer 
of learned men. I his was attended with very happy effects, 
arid opened his way to the cardinal, when he arrived at Rome 
in 1567. He lived two years with him, was nominated his 
ſecretary, 1 treated with the utmoſt kindneſs and . 
2 90 gere in as good a fituation as could poſhbly be deſired ; 
far, though the cardinal bonoured- him with the title of 
| ſecretary, yer the trouble”and buſineſs of that office” was left 
ä Wo n r W TI) B10. "6 to 
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to others. His time was all his own, and he uſed to employ 
it juſt as he pleaſed; the Vatican, the Farneſian, the Sfoxtian, 
and other principal libraries, were open to him; and there he 
ſpent much time and pains. in collating the | manuſcripts. of 
ancient authors, of Seneca, Tacitus, Plautus,. eren. 
&c. His leifure-hours he uſed to employ, in traverſing the 
city and neighbourhood, in order to inſped and animadvert 
upon the moſt remarkable antiquities. There were, alſo at 
this time ſeveral men in Rome, very eminent for their 
abilities and - learning; as, Antonius Muretus, Paulus 
Manutius, Fulvius Urfinus, Hieronymus Mercurialis, Caro- 
lus Sigonius, Petrus Victorius, and others, with whom he 
became well acquainted, and from whom he. reaped great 
advantage. 3 ö TH, 
In 1559, he returned to Louvain, and ſpent one year in a 
vety gay manner, as he himſelf ingenuouſly confeſſes. He 
uſed to frequent balls, aſſemblies, taverns, and every ſcene of 
mirth; however, he pleads the heat of youth. in his excuſe ;. 
and, the more eafily to break off his engagements of this 
nature, he reſolved upon a journey to Vienna. He was near 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire, as the ſaying. is; 
. for, ſtopping at Dole, which is an univerſity in the Franche 
Comte, they made him drink. hard, and had nearly killed 
him. The caſe was thus; he delivered there an oration in 
public, to the honour of Victor Geſelinus, who was taking 
his degree of doctor of phyſic; upon which he was invited to 
a great enterta;nment, where, as the cuſtom of the country 
then was, the gueſts uſed to provoke one another to drink 
plentifully. Lipfius complied; but, being unequal to the 
taſk, was ſuddenly ſeized - with an unuſual ſhivering; and 
went home with a $109 „This ſtory,” ſays Bayle, would 
not have been ſurpriſing, had Liptus been an Italian or 
a Spaniard, for to ſuch people an entertainment, at taking 
a degree in ſome Northern univerſities, is as dangerous 
an action as a battle to à colonel, unleſs they get a 
diſpenſation for not pledging at every turn; but he was a 
Fleming.“ 8 5 1 EA 
As ſoon as he was pretty well recovered from his illneſs, 
he ſet forwards to Vienna, and there fell into the acquaintance 
of Buſbequius, Sambuchus, Bighius, and other learned men, 
who uſed many arguments to induce. him. to ſettle there; 
but the love of his own natiye ſoil; prevailed, and he directed his 
courſe through Bohemia, Miſnia, and Thuringia, in order 
to arrive at it. But being inſormed, that the Low Countries 
were oyer-run with the wars, and, that, his own patrimony 
was laid waſte by foldiers, .be halted at the unjverſity.of Jena, 
in Saxony, where he was inveſted. Wi a, profeſſorſhip. "Phe 
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did not continue bete above a year: but decamped for his 
+ own country, as ſoon as it was a little ſettled, He arrived at 
Cologne, where he married a\ widow in 1574. He did this, 
nus he fays, rather in compliance with his own, inclinations, 
than by the advice of his friends; but ſo the gods decreed it. 
Some ſay, that ſhe was a very ill-natured woman, and made 
him a bad wife. We learn from himſelf, however, that they 
Jived very peaceably together, although they had no childten. 
He continued nine months with his wife at Cologne, and 
there wrote his Antique LeStiones,” which chiefly conſiſt 
of emendations of Plautus ; be alſo began there his notes upon 
Cornelius Tacitus, which were afterwards ſo univerſally ap- 
plauded by the learned. 8 | 
He then retired o his own native ſeat at Iſcanum, near 
Bruſſels, where he determined to lire at a diſtance from the 
Noiſe and the cares of the world, and to deyote himſelf entirely 
to letters; and there is a fine epiſtle of his extant, to ſhew the 
great advantages of a country over a city life. But he was 
iſtutbed by the civil wars, before he was well ſettled; and 
went to Louvain, where he reſumed the ſtudy of the civil 
law, and took up the title of a lawyer in form, though with 
no ivtent to practiſe or concern himſelf with bufineſs, which 
he never could be prevailed to do. He publiſhes at Louvain 
his © Epiſtolicæ Queſtiones,” and ſome other things; but, 
at length, was obliged to quit his reſidence there. He went 
to Holland, and ſpent thirteen years at Leyden ; during which 
time he compoſed and publiſhed, what he calls, lis beſt 
works. Theſe are, © Electorum Libri duo ;” © Satyra Me- 
nippæa;“ Saturnalium Libri duo ;'” Commentarii pleni 
in Cornelium Tacitum;“ De Conſtantia Libri duo: e 
Amphitheatro Libri duo ;” Ad Valerium Maximum Notæ;“ 
% Epiſtolarum Centuriæ du!; 4 Epiftolica Inſtitutio;“ 
Ve rea Pronunciatione Lingua Latinæ;“ * Animadver- 
ſiones in Senecæ Iragœdias; Animadsetſiones in Vel- 
leium Paterculum:“ politicorum Libri ſex;F“ De una 
Religione Liber.” Theſe he calls his beſt works, becauſe 
they were written, he ſays, in the very vigour of his age,, and 
when he was quite at leiſure; © in flore xvi, & ingenii in 
alto otio;” and he adds too, that his health continued good 
till the latter part of his life; nec valetudo, nifi ſub ex- 
tremos annos, titubavit.“ 825 „ 
He withdrew himſelf ſuddenly and privately from Leyden, 
in 1590; and, after ſome ſtay at Spa, went and ſettled at 
Lonvain, where he taught polite literature, as he had done 
at Leyden, with the greateſt credit and. reputation. He ſpent 
the remainder of his life at Louvain, though he had received 
powerful ſolicitations, and the offers of vaſt . 
Th | . e 
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he would have removed elſewhere. Pope Clement VIII. 
Henry IV. of France, and Philip II. of Spain, applied to 
him by adyantageous - propoſals. Several cardinals would 
gladly have taken him under their protection and patronage; 
and all the learned in foreign countries honoured him ex- 
tremely. The very learned Spaniard, Arias Montanus, who, 
at the command of Philip II, ſuperintended the reprintin 
the Complutenſian edition of the Bible at Plantin's preſs, 
ſuch a particular regard and affection for him, that he treated 
him as a ſon rather than a friend, and not only admitted him 
into all his concerns, but even offered to leave him all he 
| had. Lipſius, nevertheleſs, continued at Louvain, and, 
among others, wrote the following works: De Cruce 
Libri tres; De Militia Romana Libri quinque;” Po- 
liorceticgn Libri quinque:? De Magnitudine Romana 
Libri quatuor ;” Diſſertatiuncula & Commentarius in Plinii 
Panegyricum;” © ManuduQtio ad Stoicam Philoſophiam,“ 
&c. All his works have been collected and printed together, 
in folio, more than once, His critical notes upon ancient 
authors are to be found in the beſt editions of each reipeCtive 
author ; and ſeveral of his other pieces have, for their peculiar 
utility, been reprinted ſeparately. 2 RA 5 
Lipſius died at Louvain, March 23, 1606, in his goth 
ar; and left, ſays Joſeph Scaliger, the learned world and 
is friends to lament the loſs of him. There is the followin 
judgement paſſed upon Lipfius and his works in the Scali- 
gerana Poſterior + © The third century of' his miſcellaneous 
epiſtles is the worſt of all his works; the belt are his Com- 
mentaries upon Tacitus, his Orations De Concordia,” 
and * upon the Death of the Duke of Saxony.” His 


% Electa“ and . Saturnalia aie very excellent books.” He 


was a Greek ſcholar good enough for his own private uſe, 
but no farther. How unhappy a judgement he makes of 
Seneca the tragedian]! He was perfectly ignorant of poetry, 
and every thing relating to it.” He wrote a bad Latin ſtyle 
in his later compoſitions; for which he ſeems a little in 
excuſable, fince, from his Variz Le&iones,” the firſt book 
he printed, it is plain he could have written better. Bad 
however as it wat, it found a tribe of imitators, who admircd 
it as a model, and grew numerous enough to form a ſec in- 
the republic of letters. He wrote likewiſe an uncommonly 
bad hand. His converſation and mien did not anſwer peoples 
expectations of ſhim, © He was,” ſays one who has written 
his life, ** ſo mean in his countenance, his dreſs, and his 
converſation, that thoſe, who had. accuſtomed themſelves to 
Juige of great men by their outward appearance, aſked, after 
having ſeen Lipfius, whether that was really he. And it is 
"> Ls 3 N n | certain, 
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certain, that ſome foreigners, who came from the remoteſt 
part of Poland to ſee him, as ſome did formerly from foreign 
parts to fee Livy, did often aſk for Lipſius, even when they 
bad him before their eyes? nts 
But the moſt remarkable particular relating to Lipſius, and 
one of the greateſt faults for which he js cenfured, is his 
inconſtancy with regard to religion. This cenſure is grounded 
upon the following / particulars : namely, That being born 
a Roman Catholic, he profeſſed the Lutheran religion, while 
he was: profeſſor at Jena, Afterwards returning to Brabant, 
he lived there like a Roman Catholic; but, having accepted 
a profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of Leyden, he publiſhed 
there what was called Calviniſm. At laſt, he removed from 
Leyden, and went again into the Low Countries, where he 
not only lived in the Roman communion, but even became a 
bigot, like a very weak woman. This he ſhewed by the 
books he publithed ; one of which, written in 1603, was 
intituled, Diva Virgo Hallenfis,” &c. another, in 1604, 
„Piva Schemienſis, &c. with an account of their favours 
and- miracles; in which works he admits the moſt trifling 
ſtories, and the moſt | uncertain traditions. Some of his 
friends endeavoured to diſſuade him from writing thus, by 
repreſenting how greatly it would diminiſh the reputation he 


had acquired; but he was deaf to their expoſtulations. The 


verſes he wrote, when he dedicated a filver pen to the Holy 
Virgin of Hall, are very remarkable, both on account of 
the elogies he beſtows on himſelf, and of the exorbitant 
worſhip he pays to the Virgin. By his laſt will, he left bis 
gown, lined with fur, to the image of the ſame lady. We 
myſt not forget to obſerve, that Lipſius was ſuppoſed, by 
ſome, to have, compoſed ſuch Werks. only to perſuad2 the 
world, that he was not ſo cold and indifferent, with regard 
to religion, as he found he was ſuſpected to be; for, it had 
been ſaid, that all religions, or none, were the ſame to him, 
and that he made no difference between Lutheraniſm, Cal- 


viniſm, and Fer But there ſeems no juſt ground for 
5 


ſuppoſing this, ſince his conduct may be explained very well 
without it, It may naturally be reſolved into the weak and 
unſteady ſtate of his mind, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that every 
great ſcholar muſt needs think and act like a philoſopher and 
Auel ſenſe, which, we preſume, is very far from being the 
caſe. aa, . on 5 OE 

But What appeared yet ſtranger in his behavjour, and was 
never forgiven him, is, that while he lived at Leyden, in an 
outward proſeſſion of the Reformed religion, he yet approved 
publicly the perſecuting principles Which were exerted, 


throughout all, Europe, againſt the profsſſars of it. What 
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Bayle has faid of him, with regard to this point, may ſerve 
for a proper conelufion of the preſent article: This man,” 
ſays he, having been ruined in his fortune by the wars in 
the Low Countries, fled to Leyden, where he found an 
honourable tetreat, 'and was choſen a profeſſor, making no 
ſcruple of outwardly abjuring the Popiſn religion. During 
his ſtay there, he publiſhed ſome pieces concerning govern- 
ment, in which he advanced, among other maxims, that no 
ſtate ought to ſuffer a plurality of religions, nor ſhew any 
merey towards thoſe who diſturbed the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
but purſue them with fire and ſword, it being better that 
one member ſhould periſh rather than the whole body; 
Clementiæ non hic locus; ure, ſeca, ut membrorum potius 
aliquod quam totum corpus corrumpatur.“ This was very 
unhandſome in a perſon kindly entertained by a Proteſtant 
republic, which had newly reformed its religion; fince it was 
loudly approving all the rigours of Philip II. and the duke of 
Alva. It was, befides, an exeeffive imprudence, an abomi- 
nable impiety ; fince, on the one hand, it might be inferred 
from his book, that none but the Reformed religion ought 
to be tolerated in Holland; and, on the other, that the Pagans 
were very right in hanging all the preachers of the Goſpel. 
He was attacked on this head by one Theodore Cornhert, 
who prefſed him ſo cloſely, that he put him into the utmoſt 
pzrplexity. He was obliged, in his anſwer, to uſe many 
ſhifts. and evaſions; declaring, that theſe two words, Ure 
and Seca, were only terms borrowed from chirurgery, not 
literally to fignify fre and ſwo d, but only ſome ſmart and 
effectual remedy. ' All theſe evaſions are to be met with in 
his treatiſe © De una Religione.“ It is indeed the moſt 
wretched book he ever wrote, excepting the ſtories and 7 
poems, written in his old age, concerning ſome chapels o 
the Bleſſed Virgin: for, his underſtanding began about this 
time to decay, as formerly Pericles's, ſo far as to ſuffer himſelf 
to be tricked out, neck and arms, with amulets and old 
women's charms, and, being perfectly infatuated in favour 
of the Jeſuits, Yo whom he gave himſelf up. When he found 
the wretched performance we. are now ſpeaking of likely 
. cenſured in Holland, he ſneaked away privately from 
eyden.” N 8 £9 4s 5 i e 
LIRON (Jonw), a learned benedictine, and author of 
two very curious works. One was called“ Bibliotheque 
des Auteurs Chartrains; the other, Les Ameénités de la 
Critique.“ This latter is very intereſting and important, 
and contains many valuable obſervations on ancient writers, 
facred and profane, He publiſhed alſo “ Les Singularites 
Hiſtoriques et Literaires,” conſiſting of anecdotes, facts, 


names, 


names, and dates, which had eſcaped the compilers3.a work 
of much curioſity as well as learning. He died in 1749. 


. LISLE (GvitLaume DE), a great French geographer, 


was born at Paris in 1675. He began at eight or nine years 


of age to deſign maps, and his progreſs in this. way was even 


rapid. In 1699, he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf to the public 
by giving a map of the world, and other pieces, which pro- 
cured him a place in the Academy of Sciences, 10a. He 
was afterwards choſen geographer to the king, with a pen- 
ſion ; and not only ſo, but had the honour of teaching the 
king himſelf geography, for whoſe particular. uſe he drew up 
ſeveral works. 5. Liſle's 2 was ſo extended, and 
fo well eſtabliſned, that ſcarcely any hiſtory or travels were 
abliſhed without the embelliſhment of his maps. He was 
abouring' a map of Malta for the abbé Vertot's hiſtory, 
when he was carried off by an apoplexy, in 1726. The 
name of this geographer was no leſs celebrated in foreign 
countries than in his own. Many. fovereigns attempted to 
draw him from France, but in vain. The czar Peter, when 
at Paris upon his travels, -went perſonally to ſee him, in order 
to communicate to him ſome remarks upon Muſcoyy ; and 
ſtill more, ſays Fontenelle, to learn from him, better than 
he could any where elſe, the fituation and extent of his own 
dominions.“ | ide. th * FFF 
LISLE (Sir Grone) was the ſon of a bookſeller in 
London, had his military education in the Netherlands. 
He ſignalized himſelf upon mauy occafions in the civil wars, 


particularly at the laſt battle of Newbury; where, in the 


duſk of the evening, he led his men to the charge in his ſhirt, 
that his perſon might be the more conſpicuous: the king, 
who was an eye-witneſs of his bravery, knighted him in the 
field of battle. He was one of thoſe, who, in 1648, ſo 
obſtinately defended Colcheſter. This brave man was or- 
dercd to be ſhot to death the ſame day the patliament-army 
entered the town, Being about to be executed, and thinking 
that the ſoldiers who were to diſpatch him, ſtood at too great 
a diſtance, he deſired them to come nearer; one of them 
ſaid, I warrant we ſhall hit you.” He. replied,. with a 
ſmile, ** Friends, I have been nearer you when you have 
miſſed me.” He was executed Aug. 28, 1648, 
LISLE (Josxren NicoLas DE), a great aſtronomer, was 
on at Paris in 1688. He was the friend of Newton and 
_ * Halley, both of whom held his learning and abilities in great 
eſteem. He was a member of all the Academies in Europe. 
In 1726, he was invited to Ruſſia, where he remained till 
1 14h during which period his labours in the different ſciences 
of geography and aſtronomy were prodigious. Among the 


numerou 
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numerous productions of bie genius, the moſt important 
were his ee of the Hiſtory of Aſtronomy.” The 
memoirs of the Academy are full of his diſſertations, yet he. 
did not bimſelf publiſh, much. He died in 1768, at the 
age of 80. He was a man of unaffected piety, and the moſt 
amiable manners; and it is no mean argument in favour of 
Chriſtianity, that they, who have r nature with the 
greateſt aſſiduity and ſucceſs, have been thoſe more eminentiix 
diſtinguiſhed by their belief of Revelation, and conformity to 
LISOLA (Francis De), eminent by his embaſſies, and 
his zealous attachment to the court of Vienna, born. at Be- 
zangon in 1639. He was four years in England for the 
emperor Ferdinand 11I. and was afterwards envoy extraordi- 
nary at Madrid at the death of Philip IV. in 1665. He is 
the author of a work, intituled, Bouclier d Etat & de 
Juſtice,” on the pretenſions of Lewis XIV. which very 
much diſpleaſed the court of France. He died before the 
opening of the treaty at Nimeguen. 


LISTER (Mazr1n), an Engliſh phyſician, and natural 


philoſopher, was born in Buckinghamſhire[y] about 2638, 


and educated under his great-uncle Sir Martin Liſter, kat. 
phyſician in ordinary to Charles I. and preſident. of the 
college of phyſicians. He was afterwards ſent to St. John's 
college in Cambridge, where he took his firſt degree in arts 
in 1658; and was made fellow of his college by a mandate 
from Charles II. after his Reſtaration in 1660. . Heproceed- 
ed M. A. in 1662; and, applying himſelf cloſely to phyſic, 
travelled into France in 1668, to improve himſelf farther ja 
that facultv. Returning home, he ſettled in 1690 at York, 
where he followed his profeſſion many years with good repute. 
At the ſame time, fr 
buſineſs. would permit, of proſecuting reſearches into the 
natural hiſtory and antiquities of the country; with which 
view he travelled; into ſeveral parts of England, eſpecially in 
the . 2 os Ro | IT 
As this ſtudy brought him into the acquaintance of Mr. 
Lloyd, keeper of the. Alhmolean muſeum at Oxford, he 
enriched that ſtorehouſe with ſeveral altars, coins, and other 
antiquities, yes with à great number of valuable natural 
curiofities, He alſo ſent ſeveral obſervations and experiments, 
in various branches of natural philoſophy, to the ſame friend; 
who communicating ſome of them to the Royal Society, our 
author was thereupon recommended, and elected a fellow. 
In 1684, reſolving, by the advice of his friends, to remove 
v] From the regiſter of St. John's ſhire of which country his great- 
#1 bur Wood N he was « York: wack way gative. 7 2a | 
3 ; : ; to 


took all opportunities, which his 
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10 London, be was created doctor of pliyfic,” by diploma, at 
es rm 1 the e ene e 1 3 as a 
on of exemplary loyalty, of high eſteem among the moſt 
— Yer of his Srofeffon, 'of afiwtar werft to real niverſity 
in particular, by having enriched their muſeum and library 
with preſents of valuable books, both printed and manuſcript ; 
and of general merit to the literary world by ſeveral learned 
books Which he publiſhed. Soon after this, he Was elected 
fellow of the college of phyſicnns, To ONS 
In 1698, he attended the earl of Portland in his embaſſy 
from king William to the court of France; and, having 
the pleaſure to ſee a book he had publiſhed the precedin 
year, under the title of © Synopſis Conchyliorum,” place 
in the king's library, he preſented that monarch with a 
ſecond edition of the treatiſe, much improved, in 1699, not 
long after his return from Paris. Of this Journey he had 
publiſhed an account, containing obſervations on the ſtate 
and curiofities of that metropolis; which, as'a trifling piece, 
was traveſtied by Dr. Wm. King, in another, intituled, A 
Journey to London.” In 1709, upon the indifpoſition of 
r. Hannes, he was made fecond phyſician in ordinary to 
queen Anne; in, which” poſt he continued” to his death, 
Feb, 1711-12. Beſides the books already mentioned, he 
-publiſhed others: theſe are, 1. Hiftoriz Aninidlium Angliz 
tres Tractatus, &e, 1698.” 2. John Gaedertius of Inſects, 
&c. 1082,“ 4to. 3. The fame Bock in Latin. 4. De 
Fontibus medicalibus Angliz, Ebor. 1682.“ Thete is an 
account of moſt of theſe tracts in Phil. Tranſ. No. 139, 
143, 144, and 166, 5. Exereitatio anatomica, in qua de 
Cochleis agitur, &c. 1694,” $v0. 6. * Cochlearum & 
Limacum Exercitatio anatomica; accedit e 'Variolis Exerci- 
tatio, 1695, 2 vol. 8vo. 7. Conchyliorum Bivalvium 
- utriuſque Aquæ Exercitatio anatom, tertia, &c. 1696, 4to. 
8. < Exercitationes medicinales, &e. 1697,” 8vo. 
++ LISTER (Sir MaTTHEwW) was phyfician to Anne of 
Denmark, and one of the phyſicians in ordinary to king 
Charles I. He was alfo prefident of the college in London, 
and one of the moſt eminent of his profeſſion in the king- 
dom. RE rechetd re) Geigk TT 
LITHGOW (Wrrittam), a Scotchman, born the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, whoſe ſufferings by impriſon- 
ment and torture at Malaga, and whoſt travels on foot over 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, ſeem to raiſe him almoſt to the 
rank of a martyr and'a hero, publiſhed an . account of his 
peregrinations and adventures.” Though the author deals 
much in the marvellous; the horrid accounts of the ſtrange 
cruelties, of Which, he tells us; he was the wo have, 
03 however, 
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from ing fo he was carried to Theobald's on à feather- be 


that king James might be an eye-witneſs of his martyted 
anatomy, by which he means his wretched body, mangled, - 
and reduced to a ſkeleton.” The whole court crowded'to fee. 
him; and his majeſty ordered him to be taken care of; and he 
was twice ſent to Bath at his expence. By the king's com- 
Fare he applied to Gondamor, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
or the recovery of the money and other” things of: valve, 
which the governor of Malaga had taken from him, and for 
a thouſand pounds for his ſupport. He was promiſed z full 
reparation for the damages he had ſuſtained; but the perfidious 
- miniſter never performed his promiſe. When he was upon 
the point of leaving England, Lithgow upbraided him with 
the breach of his word, in the prefence-chamber, before 
ſeyeral gentlemen of the court. This occaſioned their fighting 
upon the ſpot; and the ambaſſador, as the traveller oddly 
expreſſed it, had his fiſtula conttabanded with his fiſt. ' The 
unfortunate Lithgow, who was generally commended for his 
ſpirited” behaviour, was ſent to the Marſhalſea, where he 
continued ' a priſoner nine months. At the conclofion"of 
the octavo edition of his travels, he informs us, that in his 
three voyages his painful feet have traced over, beſides paſſages 
of ſeas and rivers, thirty-fix thouſand and odd miles, which 
_ draweth near to twice the circumference of the whole earth. 
Here the marvellous ſeems to riſe to the incredible; and to 
ſet him, in point of veracity, below Coryat, whom it is 
nevertheleſs certain that he far outwalked. His deſcription 
of Ireland is Whimſical and curious. This, together with 
the narrative of lis ſufferings, is reprinted in Morgan's 
+ Phwnix Britannicus.” His book is very ſcarce. TE bs 
LITTLETON or LYTTLETON (Tromas), the 
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judge, who was now made ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, Teceived 
Vor. IX. | B b er a pardon 
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«pardon from That prince ; was continued in his poſt of 

ing's ferjeant, and. alſo. in that of jullice of aſfize for the 
eiteuit. This pardon, paſſed in the ſecond year of 


Edward IV. and, in the fixth,, he was appointed one of the 


* 


1466, he obtained a writ to the dene of the cuſtoms 
of London; Briſtol, and Kingſton, upon Hull; ta pay bim 
hundred and ten marks annually, for the better ſupport of 
is dignity; à hundred and fix ſhillings and eleven pence 
 farthing,. to furniſh him with a furred robe; and fix ſhillings 
and fixpence mare, for another robe, called Linura. In 1473, 
he reſided near, St. Sepulchre's church, London, in a capital 
manſon, the property of the abbot of Leiceſter, which he 


mY 


judges of the court of Common Pleas. The ſame gear 


among others, knight of the Bath, to grace the ſolemnity o 
conferring that order upon the king's ſon, then prince of 
Wales, afteruards Edward V. The judge continued in the 
favour and eſteem of his ſoyereign and all others, for his 
great kill in the laws of England, till bis death, which 
happened Aug. 23, 1481, in a, good. old age. He was 
honourably interred in the cathedral church of Worceſter, 
where a marble tomb, with his ſtatue therepn, was erected 
to his memory; his picture was qo paged in, the church 
of Frankley; and another in that of Hales-Owen, where 
his deſcendants; purchaſed a good eſtate. He married, and 
had. three ſons, William, Richard,” and Thomas. Richard, 
eing bred to the law, became eminent in that profeſſion: 
it was for the uſe of this ſon, that our judge drew up his 
celebrated treatiſe on tenures, or titles, by which all eſtates 
were anciently held in England; this was written in the 
latter end of his life, and printed probably in 1477. The 
jucdge's third ſon, Thomas, was knighted by Henry VII. 
for taking Lambert Simnel, the pretended earl of Warwick. 
His eldeſt. ſon and ſucceſſor, Sir William Littleton, after 
living many years in great ſplendor at Frankley, died in 
1508; and from this branch of the judge the — lord 
Lyttelton of Frankley co. Worceft. who was created a baron 
of Great Britain, Nov. 1756, derived his. pedigree. 
LITTLETON (Apam), a learned * Engliſhman, was 
deſcended from an ancient family, and born Nov. 8, 1627, 
a1 Hales-Owen in Shropſhire, of which place his father was 
miniſter. Being educated under Dr. Buſby at Weſtminfter- 
ſchool, he was choſen thence fludent of Chriſt- church, 
Oxford, in 1647; but ejected by the parliament-ytſitors the 
ne:t year. However, he became uſher of Weſtminſter-ſchool 
ſoan after; and, in 1658, was made ſecond. maſter, having 
for ſome time in the interim taught ſchool in other . 
eval ' | | | (TEN an z 
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urth be was adtiltted” reftor in 1674. He was made 
prebendary of Weſtminſter the ſame year; and had libs wiſe 


z grant from Charles II. to ſucceed Dr. Buſby in the maſter- 
ſhip of that ſchool, for Which he was highly qualified. He 
bad been ſome years before N king's chaplain, and, 
in 1670, accumulated his degrees in divinity, which was 
conferred — * him without taking any in arts, on abcount f 
his extraordinary merit; in the atteſtatibn whereof he brought 
letters from  Henchman, bithop of London, recommending 
him to the univerſity as a man eminently learned, of fingulat 
humanity, and ſweetneſs of manners; blameleſs and religious | 
life, and alſs for his exquiſite genius and ready faculty in 
preaching. He was for ſome time ſub-dean of Weſtminſter ; 
and, in 1687, licenſed to the church of St. Botolph Alderſ- 
gate, which he held about four years, and then reſigned it, 
poſſibly on account of ſome decay in his coliſtitution. 
He died June 30, 1694, aged 67 years, and was buried 
in his church at Chelſea, where there is a handſortic monus 
ment, with. an epitaph to his. memory. He was an excellent 
bilologiſt ind grammarian; an 'indefarigable reſtorer of the 
atin tongue, as appears from his Latin“ Dictionary; and 
an excellent critic in the Greek, a Lexicon,” in which 
language he laboured much in compiling, but was prevented 
from finiſhing by death. He was alſo well {killed in the 
Oriental languages, and in Rabbinical learning; in profecu= 
tion of which he exhauſted greac part of his fortune, in 
purchaſing books and manuſcripts from all parts of Europe,” 
Aſia, and Africa. Some time before his death, he made 
a ſmall effay towards facilitating the knowledge of the He- 
brew, Chaldee, and Arabic tongues ; which, if he had had 
time, he would have brought into a narrower compaſs. He 
was farther verſed in the abſtruſe parts of the mathematics, 
and wrote a great many pieces concerning myſtical numera- 
tion, which came into the hands of his brother-in-law Dr. 
Hoſkin. He was extremely charitable; eaſy of acceſs, com- 
municative, affable, facetious in conyerſation, free from 
paſſion, of a ſtrong conſtitution; and a yenerable countenance. 
Beſides his Latin. Dictionary,“ he publiſhed, 1.“ Tragi- 
comtedia Oxonienſis, 4 Latin Poem on the Parliamer;- 
Viſitors, 1648,“ a fingle ſheet, 4tos.doubrful. 2. Paſor- 
timericus, &c. 1658, 410. Greek and Latin. 3. Diatriba 
in octo Tractatus diſtributa,” &c. printed witk khe former. 
4. Elementa Religionis, five quatuor Capita catechetica 
totidem Linguis deſcripta, in Uſum Scholarum, 1658,“ 8 Vo. 
to which 1 added, 5. « Complicatio Radicum in primæva 
Hebræorum Lingua. 6. © Solomon's Gate, or'an Entrance 
F Bb 2 into 
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into the Church, &c. 1662,” 8vo, Perhaps this title was 
taken from the North gate of  Weſtminſter-abbey, ſo called. 
5 « Sixty-one Sermons, 1680, 8, 8. A Sermon at a 
 foleian Meeting of the Natives of the City and County of 
Worceſter, in Bow-church, London, 24th of June, 1680,” 
4to. 9. Preface to Cicero's Works, ond. 1681,” 2 vol. 
fol. 10. A Tranſlation of © Selden's Jani Anglorum 
Facies altera, with Notes, publiſhed under the Name of 
Redman Weſtcote, 1683,” fol. With this were printed 
three other tracts cf Selden, viz. his © Treatiſe of the Judi- 
cature of Parliaments, &c. England's Epitomigs.'* Of 
the Diſpoſition, of Inteſtate's Goods,” 11. The Life of 
Themiſtocles, from the Greek,” in the firſt vol, of Plutarch's 
lives, by ſeveral hands, 1687, 8vo. He alſo publiſhed, 
Diſſertatio epiſtolaris de Juramento Medicorum qui opxox 
*INnOKPATOYE dicitur, &c.” as alſo ! A Latin Inſcription, 
in Proſe and Verſe, intended for the Monument of the Fire 
of London, in Sept. 1666.” This is printed at the end of 
his Dictionary; as is likewiſe an elegant epiſtle to Dr. Baldwin 
Hamey, M. D. N 5 
LITTLETON (EpDbw ARD), LL. D. was educated upon 
the royal foundation at Eton- ſchool, under the care of that 
learned and excellent maſter, Dr. Snape, who never failed, 
by proper culture and encouragement, to give a genius like 
our author's fair play, and brighten it into all poſſihle per- 
fection. His ſchool-exerciſes were much admired; and, 
when his turn came, he was tranſplanted to King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1716, with >. KF applauſe, A talent for 
try ſeldom reſts unemployed ; it will break out, and ſhew 
itſelf upon ſome occaſion or other. Our author had not 


been long at the univerſity, before he diverted a ſchool-fellow, 


whom he had lef at Eton, with a humourous poen, 
wherein he deſcribes his change of ſtudies, and hints at 
the progreſs he had made in academical learning. This was 
followed by that celebrated one on a ſpider. And, as both 
theſe poems have ſurreptitiouſly crept into Miſcellanies, in a 
very imperfe& condition; and, though undoubtedly. (as the 
author was very young when he wrote them) ſome of the 
lines might have been improved ; yet, on the contrary, they 
have ſuffered in the attempt, and names have been introduced 
Altogether unknown to the author. Dr, Morell gave a genuine 
copy of them [Zz], as tranſcribed by a gentleman, then at Eton- 
ſchool, fram the author's own Writing; with ſuch remains 
as could be found of a Paſtoral Elegy, written about the 
+ [z] Theſe verſes are inſerted correcuy in an edition, of (t Dadfley's Poems,” 
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ſame time by Mr. Littleton, on the death of R. Banks, 
ſcholar of the ſame college. Whether, as our author ſays, 
his academical ſtudies checked his poetical flights, and he 
rejected theſe trifles for the more ſolid entertainment of philoʒ 
ſophy, is unknown, nothing more of this kind was met with. 
Dr. Morell found à poetical epfitle ſent from ſchool” to 
Penyſton Powney, eſq; but, as this was written occaſionally, 
and ſcarcely intelligible to any but thoſe who were then 
at Eton, he has not printed it. In 1720, Mr. Littleton 
was recalled to Eton as an aſſiſtant in the ſchool; in which 
office he was honoured and beloved by all the young gentle- 
men that came under his direction; and ſo eſteemed by the 
provoſt and fellows, that, on the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Malcherggin 1727, they elected him into their ſociety, and 
preſented him to the living of Maple Derham in Oxfordſhire. 
He then married Frances, one of the daughters of Barnham 
Goode, eſq. an excellent lady. June q, 1730, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to their majeſties; and in the 
ſame year took the degree of LL. D. at Cambridge. But, 
though an admired preacher and an excellent ſcholar, he 
ſeems to have been as little ambitious ofappearing in print 
as the great Mr. Hales, formerly of the ſame college; not 
having printed any thing, that is known of, in his life-time; 
and probably, like Hales too, never penned any thing till it 
was abſolutely; wanted. He died of a fever in 1734, and was 
buried in his on pariſn- church of Maple Derham, leaving 
behind him a widow and three daughters; for whoſe benefit, 
under the favour and encouragement of queen Caroline, his 
& Diſcourſes” were firſt print. 
. LIViA-(Dzvusitia); a noble Roman lady, the wife of 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom ſhe had the emperor 
Tiberius and Druſus Germanicus. © Auguſtus, ſeeing her acci- 
dentally, became enamoured of her perſon, and married her, 
though at that time pregnant. She was a woman of eminent 
abilities, and of ſuch inſinuating addreſs, that ſhe prevailed 
on the emperor to adopt her children by Druſus. Her reputa- 
tion is far from immaculate; for, ſhe is accuſed of accompliſh- 
ing the death of all the relationg of Auguſtus ; and, by ſome, 
even of accelerating the deceaſe of her huſband, that there 
might be no bar to the ſucceſſion of her own” ſon to the 
empire. Her ſon, for whom ſhe became thus guilty, treated 
her with the baſeſt ingratitude; nor did his cruelty end with 
the life of àa mother whom. he hated. He allowed no honours 
| to be paid to her memory, and neglected to obſerve! the 
bs, accuſtomed decencies at her funeral. oO 
x LIVINEIUS or: HHVIN EUS (Jornx) was born at Den- 
we 4:rmonde;/ but, having} been ettueated at Ghent, whence bie 
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family originally came, he took. che ſurname of Gandenſis, 


His mother was ſiſter to the learned Levinus Torrentius, 
biſhop of Antwerp. He ſtudied polite literature at Cologne, 


and took afterwards a journey to Rome, where he viſited the 


libraries, eſpecially that of the Vatican. His ſhill in the 
reek tongue gained him the friendſhip of the cardinals 
irlet and Caraſa. He tranſlated into Latin ſome of the 
works of the Greek fathers; and, if he had lived longer, 
would have tranſlated more. He died at Antwerp in 1590, 
where he was chanter and canon 
_ LIVINGSTON (Jonx), a rigid preſbyter of the church 


of Scotland, was born in 1603. In 1619, he was ſent; to 


the college of Glaſgow, where he remained until he paſſed 
M. A. m 1621. After this, he exerciſed the miniſtry in 
various places, as occaſion offered, till 1628, when. he was, 
by the fentence of the General Aſſembly, ſent to Ancrum 
in Teviot-dale, He was twice ſuſpended by bp. Down, and 
was one of thoſe who tendered the covenant to the king a little 
before he landed in Scotland. In 1663, as he would not 
ſubſcribe or take the oath of allegiance, he was baniſhed out of 
the kingdom, and retired into Holland, where he preached to 
the Scots“ congregation at Rotterdam till his death, Aug. 0, 
1672. His works are Letters from Leith, 166g, to bis 
Pariſhioners. at Ancrum.““ Memorable Characteriſtics of 
Divine Providence; and a Latin Trauſlation of the Old 
Teſtament, not publiſhed. WO e e e e Cp 
LIVIUS (AnpRonicus), a: comic Latin poet, who 
flouriſhed {Rowe 240 years before the Chriſtian æra. He 
was the firſt who turned the ſatyrical and Feſcennine yerſes 


into the form of a regular play. He was the freed man of 


M. Livius Salinator, and tutor to bis children. He appeared 
as an actor in his own plays, which, even in the time of 
Cicero, were become obſol et.. e 
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ins en the belt of de Roman: Mi e a: 


he is called by Bayle. was born at Patavium, or Padua. 


Ln 
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There is a line in Martial, 

| 2 . Cenſetur | Apona Livio ſuo tellus % af | 

on the authority of which, ſome moderns have contended, 
that Aponus was the birth-place-of our author; but it does 
not appeac that any ſuch town was then in being, Aponus 


8 being a celebrated fountain in the ncighbanrhood of Patavium; 
whence Martial, by poetic licence, here uſes Apona tellus“ 


for Patavium itſelf. He was ſprung ſrom an illuſtrious 
family, which had given ſeveral conſulg to Rome; yet was 
intel the moſt illuſtrious perfon of ü Banz, We know 


but 
* 2 


büt ſew eireumſtances of his life, none of the ancients having 
left any thing about it; and ſo reſerved has he been with 
regard to himſelf, that we ſnould be at a loſs to determirie 
the time when his "hiſtory was written, if it were not for one 
paſſage which accidentally 3 him. He tells us there; 
that** the temple of Janus had been twice ſhut ſince thereign 
of Numa; once in the conſulſhip of Manlius, after the firſt 
Punic” war was ended; and again, in his own times; by 
Auguſtus Cœſar, after the battle of Actium““ Now; as the 
temple of Janus was thrice ſhut by Auguſtus, and a ſecond 
time in the year of Rome 730, Livy muſt needs have been 
em upon his hiſtory between that year and the battle 
of Actium. It appears, however, hence, that he ſpent 
near twenty years upon it, fince he carried it down to beyond 
5n::: Op io on nic] Bly he 3 Wea, Fg. 32 Lug gle 
+ He was then come to Rome, where he long refided; and 
ſome have ſuppoſed, for there is not any proof of it, that he 
was known to Auguſtus before, by certain philoſophical © 
dialogues; © which” he had dedicated to him. Seneca fays 
nothing of the dedication,” but mentions the dialogues; which 
he calls hiſtorical and philoſophicai; and alſo ſome books; 
written purpoſely on the ſubject of philoſophy» Be this as | 
it will, it is probable that he began his hiftory as ſoon as he 
was ſettled at Rome; and he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 
ſo entirely to the great work he had undertaken as to be 
perfectly regardleſs of his own advancement. The tumults 
and diſtractions of Rome frequently obliged him to retire to 
Naples, not only that he might be leſs interrupted in the 
purſuit of his deſtined taſk, but alſo enjoy that retirement and 
tranquillity which he could not have at Rome, and which 
yet he ſeems to have much ſought; for, he was greatly dif 
fatisfied with the manners of his age, and tells us, that“ he 
ſhould _ this reward of his labour, in compoſing - the 
Roman hiſtory, that it would take his attention from the 
preſent numerous evils,” at leaſt while he was employed upon 
the t und earliest ge 8 
He uſed to read parts of this hiſtory, while he was com- 
poſing it, to Mæcenas and Auguſtus; and the latter conceived 
ſo high an opinion of him, that he pitched upon him to ſuper- 
intend the education of his grandſon Claudius, who was 
afterwards emperor. Suetonius relates, that Claudius, at the 
exhortation of Livy, compoſed ſeveral volumes of Roman 
hiſtory: he adds, indeed, that Sulpicius Flavius affiſted him: 
otherwiſe we might reaſonably wonder how fo ſtupid a creature, 
as the emperor Claudius is repreſented to have been, ſhould- 
ever have been able to write hiſtory, or any thing elſe. Aſter 
the death of Auguſtus, hats: 48s to the place of his birth, 
* / 2 + . | 
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where he was received with all imaginable honour and reſpect; 
and there be died, in the fourth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, aged above ſeventy Some ſay, he died on 
the ſame day with Ovid: it is certain, that he died the ſame 
Hein 0.37 S379 NB RNS lee 
N ever more. honoured; alive as well as 
dead; than this hiſtorian. Pliny. the younger zelates..that a 
entleman | travelled from Cales in the extremeſt parts of 
Soain, to ſee Livy; and, though Rome ahounded with more 
ſtupendous and curious ſpectacles than any city in the world, 
yet he immediately returned z a8 19 after having ſeen Livy, 
nothing farther could be worthy of his notice. A monument 
was erected to this hiſtorian in the temple of Juno, where 
the monaſtery of St. Juſtina was afterwards founded. There, 
in 1413. was diſcovered the following epitaph upon Livy: 
«Offa Titi Livii -Patavini, -omnium Mortalium -Judicio 
digni, eujus prope. invicto Calamo invicti Populi Romani 
Res geſtæ conſcribetentur:“ that is, Tbe Bones of Titus 
Livius of Patavium, a Man worthy to be approved by all 
Mankind, by whoſe- almoſt invincible Pen the Acts and 
Exploits of the invincible Romans were written.“ Theſe 
bones are ſaid to be preſerved with high reverence to this day, 
and are ſhewn by the Paduans as the moſt precious remains. 
In 1451, Alphonſus, king of Arragon, ſent his amba ſſador, 
Anthony Panormita, to deſire of the citizens of Padua the 
bone of that arm with which this their famous countryman 
bad written his hiſtory; and, obtaining it, cauſed it to be 
conveyed to Naples with the greateſt ceremony, as à moſt 
invaluable relic. He is ſaid to have — from an ill 
Rate of health, by the pleaſure he found in reading this 
hiſtory; and therefore, out of ,gratitude, was induced to pay 
extraordinary honours to the memory of the writer. Panor- 
mita alſo, who was a native of Palermo in Sicily, and one of 
the ableſt men of the 15th century, ſold an eſtate to purchaſe 
this hiſtorian. e e, 104 4'v rd Hen Goran 1 
The hiſtory of Livy, like other great works of antiquity, 
is tranſmitted down to us exceedingly mutilated and im- 
perfect. Its books were originally an hundred and forty-two, 
of which are extant only thirty-five. The epitomes of it, 
from which we learn their number, all remain, except thoſe 
of the 136th and 137th books; and many habe been ready 
to curſe the epitomiſers, ſuppoſing them to have contributed 
not a little to the negle& firſt, and then to the loſs, of their 
originals. Lord Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of epitomiſers, ſays, 
that They do neither honour to themſelves, nor good to 
mankind; for ſurely tbe abridger is in a form below the 
tranſlator; and the book, at leaſt the hiſtory chat wants | = 
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be des not deſerye. to: be read... They have done 
Hom 4 great deal of hurt, by e pa” a. 1 
in — lace of a one; an giving occaſio 
wow who td. 0 with N and ab 
ments, to neglect; and, through their neglect, to loſe, the 
invaluable originals.“ ; Livy's books have been divided into 
decades, Which ſome: will have to have been done by Livy: 
himſelf, becauſe there is a- preface to every decade; While 
others ſuppoſe it to be a modern contrivance, ſince nothing 
about it can be gathered from the ancients,” The firſt decade, 
beginning with the foundation of Rome, is extant, and treats, 
of the affairs of 450 years. The ſecond decade is loſt, the. 
years of which ate — five. The third decade is extant, 
and contains the ſecond Punic war, including Fiahtrap: years. 
It is-reckoned the moſt excellent part of the hiſtory, as giving 
an account of a very long and ſharp war, in which the 
Romans gained ſo many advantages, that no arms could 
aſterwards withſtand them. The fourth decade contains the 
Macedonian war againſt Philip, and the Afiatic war againſt 
Antiochus, which takes up the ſpace of about twenty-three. 
years. The five firſt books of the fifth decade were found, at 
Worms, by Simon Grynzus, i in 1431, but are very deſectiye; 
and the temainder of Livy's hiſtory, which reacheth to the 
death of Druſus in Germany, in 746, together with the | 
ſecond detade, ate ſupplied by Freinſhemius. | 
Never, man perhaps was furniſhed. with greater advantages 
for writing. hiſtory than Livy.  Befides hig own great genius, 
which was in every reſpect admira ly formed for the purpoſe, 
he was trained, as it were, in a eich. at that time the nel 
of the world. | 
The encomiums ee upon Livy, by both ancients 
and moderns, are great and numerous. Quinctilian ſpeaks; 
of. him in the higheſt terms, aud thinks that Herodotus need 
not take it ill to have Livy equalled with him. But the great 
probity, candour, and impartiality, are what have diſtinguiſu- 
ed Livy above all hiſtorians, and very deſervedly ſurely; for 
neither complaiſance to the times, nor his pang con- 
nexions with the emperor. could reſtrain him from ſpeaking, 
well of Pompev, ſo well as to make Auguſtus call him a 
Pompeian. This we learn from Cremutius Cordus, in 
Tacitus, Who relates allo, much to the ee honour, 
that this gave no ĩnierruption to their friendſhip. je 
But, whatever elogies Livy may have received as an biftorian,: 
he has not eſcaped cenſure as à Writer. In the age wherein 
he lived, Aſinius Pollio charged him with Patavinity, Which . 
Patavinity has heen variouſly. explained by various Writers, 
bo is generally ſuppoſed to-@elate do his ſtyle... The moſt 
. common 
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common opinion is, that this noble Roman, secuſtomed to 
the delicacy of the language ſpoken in the court of Auguſtus, 
could not beat with certain provincial idioms, which Livy, 
28 a Paduan, uſed in divers places of his hiſfory. Pigporius 
is of another mind, and believes that this Paravinity tegarded 
the orthography of certain words, whereiti” Livy uſed one 
Etter for another, according to the cuſtom of his country, 
_ writing fibe and © quaſe” for ſibi“ and *quafi;” Which 
Be attempts to prove by ſeveral ancient inſcriptions;  Chevreau 
maintains, that it does not concern the ſtyle but the principles 
of the hiftorian : the Paduans, he ſays, preſersed a long and 
_ conſtant! inclination for a republic, and were therefore: at- 


tached to Pompey; while Pollio, being of Cæſar's party, was 
naturally led to 2 upon Livy. the ſentiments of his 5 


men, on account of his ſpeaking well of Pompey. But we 
may reaſonably wonder, that this point could ever have 
furniſhed occafion for ſuch difference of opinions, when 
Quinctilian, who muſt needs be ſuppoſed to have known the 
true import of this Patavinity, has delivered himſelf in ſuch 
explicit terms upon it. Speaking of the virtues and” vices of 
myle, he remarks, that Vectius had uſed Tuſcan, Sabine, 
and Præneſtine, words and phraſes in his writings; for Which, 
ſays he, he has been cenſured by Lueilius, as Livy has for 
bis Patavinity by Pollio. Taceo de Tuſcis, & Sabinis, & 
Præneſtinis quoque: nam ut eorum ſermone utentem Vectium 
Lucilius inſectatur, quemadmedum Pollio deprehendit in 
Livio Patavinitatem ; licet omnia Italica pro Romanis ha- 
beam.“ Can it be doubted, after this, that the Patavinity of 
Eivy relates to his language? Vet the learned Morhoff has 
written a very elaborate treatiſe to prove it. 
Is it worth while to mention here the (capricious and 
tyrannic humour of the emperor Caligula, who accuſed” Livy 
of being a negligent and wordy writer, and reſolved therefore 
to remove his works and ſtatues out of all libraries, here 
he knew they were curiouſly preſerved? or the ſame humour 
in Domitian, another prodigy of nature, who put to death 
Metius Pompoſianus, Vecants he made 4 collection of ſome 
orations of kin d generals out of Livy's hiſtory ? Pope 
Gregory the Great, alſo, would not ſuffer Livy in any” 
Chriſtian library, becauſe of the Pagan ſuperſtition, where- 
witk he abounded; but the ſame reaſon held good againſt all 
ancient authors; and, indeed, Gregory's zeal was far from 
being levelled at Livy in particular, the pontiff having de- 


clared war againft all human learning phat 4 

Though we know nothing of Livy's family, yet we learn, 

from Quinctilian, that he had a ſon, to whom he addreſſed 
Kois | 8 ö Ea 1 aks 
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ſpeaksalſs.of one of his daughters, named Liviz Orne: the 
ſame, perhaps, that eſpouſed the orator Lucius Magius, whom! 
Seneca mentions, and obſerves, that the applauſes he vſually 

received from the public, in his harangues, were not ſo 


Our author's hiſtory has been often publiſhed with" an! 
without the ſupplement of Freinſhemius. The beſt edyions 
are, that of {Sr „ cum ' Notis ' variorum & ſuis, 
Lugd. Bat. 1679,“ 3 vol. 8vo ; that of Le Clerc, at Am- 
ſterdam, 1709, 10 vol. 12mo; and that of Ofevier, at 
Paris, 1735, 6: vol. 4to, Theſe have the Supplements. 
Livy's hiſtory has been tranſlated into almoſt all languages; 
and; Erpenius affares us, that the Arabians have it entire in 
theirs: If chis be true, it is a point worthy of the moſt 
diligent-reſearches ; for, certainly, Livy's hiſtory entire would 
be a valuable acquiſition, in whatever language it might be 
found. A lately-diſcovered fragment of it was publiſhed, in 


- 


1773, by Dr. Bruns. | 8 0 
LLOYD. (WIIITIANM), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was originally of Welſh extraction, being grandſon of David 
Lloyd, of Henblas, in the iſle of Angleſey; but he was born 
at Tilehurſt, in Berkſhire, in 1627, of which place his father, 
Mr. Richard Lloyd, was then vicar, and rector likewife of 
Sunning, in the | ſame county. He took care himſelf to 
inſtruct his ſon in the rudiments of grammar and daffical 
learning, by which means he came to underſtand Greek and 
Latin, and ſomething of Hebrew, at eleven years of age; 
and was entered, in 1638, a ſtudent of Oriel-college in ON 
ford, whence, the following year, he was removed to a 
ſcholarſhip: of Jeſus-college. ' In 1642, he proceeded bachelor 
of arts, which, being completed by determination, he left 
the univerſity, Which was then garriſoned for the uſe of the 
king; but, after the ſurrender of it to the parliament, he 
returned, was choſen fellow of his college, and commenced 
maſter of arts in 1646. In the year of king Charles's murder, 
our author took deacon's orders from Dr. Skinner, biſhop of 
Oxford, and afterwards became tutor to the children of Sir 
William Backhouſe, of Swallowfield, in Berkſhire. In 1654, 
upon the ejection of Dr. Pordage by the Preſbyterian com- 
mittee, he was preſented to® the rectory of -Bradfield, in the 
ſame county, by Elias Aſhmole, efq. patron of that living 
in right of his wife. Accordingly, he was examined by the 
triers, and paſſed with approbation; but deſigus being laid 
againſt him by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Ford, two miniſters at 
Reading, who endeavoured to bring in Dr. Temple, pre. 
tending the advowſon was in Sir Humphrey Forſter, he choſe 
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to reſign his preſentation to Mr, Aſhmole;*rather'than' under- 
go a conteſt with thoſe buſy men. In 1656, he was ordained 
prieſt by Dr. Brownrig, biſhop of Exeter, and the ſame year 
went to Wadham-college, in Oxford, as governor. to John 
| Backhouſe,  eſq. who was a gentleman-commoner there; 
with him he continued till 1059. Sept. 1660, be was in- 
corporated maſter of ats at Cambridge; and, about the 
ſame time, made a prebendary of Rippon in Yorkſhire, In 
166 he was appointed king's chaplain; and, in 1667. was 
collated to a prebend of Saliſbury, having proceeded doctor 
of divinity at Oxford in the act preceding. In 1668, he was 
reſented by the crown to the vicarage of St. Mary's in 
eading; and, the ſame year, was inſtalled archdeacon of 
Merionech, in the church of Bangor, of which he was made 
dean in 1672. This year he obtained alſo à prebend in the 
church of St. Paul, London. In 1674, he became reſi- 
dentiary of Saliſbury; and, in 1676, he ſucceeded Dr. 
Lamplugh, promoted to the ſee of Exeter, in the vicarage 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter; upon which 
occaſion he reſigned his prebend of St. Paul's. 
Our author had ſhewn his zeal in ſeveral tracts againſt 
Popery, and, in the ſame ſpirit, he publiſhed, in 1677, 
« Conſiderations touching the true Way to ſuppreſs Popery 
in this Kingdom, &c.” on occaſion whereof is inſerted an 
Hiſtorical account of the Reformation here in England; but 
his deſign was . and himſelf charged with 
favouring the Papilts. The fact was thus: in this piece he 
. to tolerate ſuch Papiſts as denied the Pope's in- 
allibility,. and his power to depoſe kings, excluding the reſt; 
a method which had been put in practice both by queen 
lizabeth and king James, with good ſucceſs, in dividing, 
and ſo by degrees, ruining, the whole party. However, he 
was ſuſpected of complying in it with the court; and the 
ſuſpicion increaſed upon his being promoted to the biſhopric 
of St. Aſaph, in 1680; inſomuch, that he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate himſelf, as he did effectually, by ſhewing, 
that, at the very time he made the juſt - mentioned propoſal, 
the Papiſts themſelves were in great apprehenſion of the 
thing, as being the moſt likely to blaſt their hopes, and to 
2 the nation from that ruin which they were then 
. ging upon it A]. 1 Bs. 55 nit AW  E > + 
+ [4] Coleman at that time wrote to | ſelyes;' by propoſitions to the parlia- 
the pope's internuncio thus: Ibere ment to accord their conjunct on to 
3s but one thing to be feared. (whereof thoſe that require it, on conditions 
I have a great apprehenßon) that can prejudicial to the authority of the pope, 
hinder the ſucceſs of our deſigns; which and fo to perſecute the reſt of them 
is, 4 diviſion among the Catholics them- / with more appearance ee and 
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archbiſhop Saucroft, were committed to the Tower, in June 


his 
churches the royal declaration for libe 
The iſſue of this affair is the ſubject of general hiſtory, and 
well known; and, about the end of the ſame year, our 
biſhop, having concurred heartily in the Revolutiom was 
made lord almoner to king William III. In 1692, he was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Litchfield and Coven 


- 


to Worceſter in 1699. In this biſhopric he fat till the 91ſt 
year of his age, when, without loſing the uſe of his under- 


1717. He was buried in the church of Fladbury, near 
veſnam, of which his ſon was rector; where a monument 
is ereQed to his memory, with a long inſcription, ſetting 


him forth as an excellent pattern of virtue and learning, of + 


quick invention, firm memory, exquifite judgement, great 
candor, piety, and gravity; a faithful *hiſtorian, accurate 
chronologer, and ſkilled it the Holy Scriptures to a miracle; 
w charitable,” and diligent in a careful diſcharge of his 
epiſcopal office. | F . 


Beſides the Conſiderations, &c.” mentioned above, the 


reſt are, 1. The late Apology in Behalf, of Papiſts, re- 


printed and anſwered, in Behalf of the Royaliſts, 1667,“ 4to. 
2. * A ſeaſonable Diſcourſe, ſhewing ths Neceflity of main- 
taining the eſtabliſhed Religion in Oppoſition to Popery, 1673,“ 
4to;_ there was-a' fifth edition that year. 3. A reaſonable 


Defence of the Scaſonable Diſcourſe, &c. 1674,” 4to. Theſe 


were anſwered by the earl of Caſtlemain. 4. The Dif- 
ference between the Church and the Court of Rome.” 5. 
The following ſermons: © A Sermon before the King, 
1665,” At the funeral of Biſhop Wilkins, 1673.“ Be- 
fore the King, 1674.” At the Funeral of tir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, 1678.“ At St. Martin's in the Fields, Nov. 5, 
1679“ „Before the King, Nov. 24, ibid.“ Before 
King William and Queen Mary, Nov. 5, 1689.“ ©* Before 
the King and Queen, 1690.“ 6. A Letter to Dr. William 
Sherlock, in Vindication of that Part of Joſephus's Hiſtory, 


7 y againſt diftribtuing and publiſhing in all their | 
of ' conſcience. - 


ſanding, he departed this life at- Hartlebury-caſtle, Auguſt 


roig the one half of them more eaſily 


Judg 
tholies,“ ſays he, 
way for Proteſtants to deſtroy 


« 
* 


than the whole body at once.“ And 
cardinal Howard delivered it, as their 
ement at Rome; © Diviſion of Ca- 

| Will be the eaſieſt 
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the bouſe of commons. There is a 
virulent ſatire upon him, on this occa- 
ſion, in a poem called Faction diſplay= 
hr on oſed to & written by the 
late W. Sbippen, eſq, many years a 
remarkable member of the houſe of 


SSS ai . 


Fs 
* 
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At length tbe fuſpicion entirely yaniſbed in James 11's. 
reign, upon his being one of the fix prelates, who, with 


and thence 


* 
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which, gives an Account of Jaddus the High Prieſt's ſub- 
mitting to Alexander the Great, 1691.“ 3 % & Diſcourſe 
of God's Ways of diſpoſing Kingdoms, 1691. . The 
Pretences of the French Invaſion examined, & c. : 1692." 
9: 4A Diſſertation upon Daniel's 30 Weeks, printed under 
ais article in the General Did ionary, the ſubſfance inſerted 
Into the chronology of Sir Iſaac Newton. 10 An Ex 
fition of Daniel's Prophecy of 0 Weeks,” left printed im- 

rfect, and not publiſhed. 11. A Letter upon the ſame 
ubject, printed in the Life of Dr. Humphrey Prideaux,* 
. 288. edit 17 n 12. A Syſtem of N 
©0 


RE... 


ft imperfet̃t, but out of it. his chaplain, Benjamin'Marſhal, 
mpoſed his Chronological Tables,” printed at Oxford, 
1712, 1713. 13. © A Harmony of the Goſpels,” partly 
printed in 4to, but left imperfect. 14. A Chronological 
Account of the Life of Pythagoras. &c. 1699.“ 15. He is 
ſuppoſed to have had a hand in a book publiſhed by his ſon 
at Oxford, 1700, in folio, intituled, Series Chronologica 
_ Olympiadum Iſthmiadum Nemiadum, &c.“ 16. He afſiſted 
Dr. Wilkins in his Eſſay toward a real Character, &c. 
17. He wrote ſome Explications of ſome of the | Prophecies 
in the Revelatians,” See Whiſton's Eſſay on that book, and 
his life, p. 31. ſecond edit. vol. i. 18. He added the Chro- 
nology, and many of the References and parallel Places, 
printed in moſt of the Engliſh Bibles, particularly in the 
tions in 4to. 19. He left a Bible interlined with notes in 
ſhort hand, which was in the poſſeſhon of Mr. Marſhal, his 
chaplain, who married bis relation. e 
LLOYD (Ros T), M. A. ſon of Dr. Pierſon: Lloyd, 
ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool [B], where Robert was 
educated, .and whence he was admitted of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of M. A. At the: univerſity, 
as at Weſtminſter, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his poetical 
genius and his irregularities. He was for ſome time employed 
as one of the uſhers of Weſtminſter-ſchool; where he wrote 
bis celebrated poem called The Actor, 1160,” which not 
only gave proofs of great judgement on his ſubje&, but had 
alſo the, merit of ſmooth ee and great firength of 
ry. In the beginning of the poetical- war, which, for 
ome time, raged among the wits: of this age, and to which 
the celebrated Roſciad” ſounded the firſt charge, Mr. Lloyd 
was ſuſpected fo be the author of that, poem. But this he 
' 7 v.45 | 1 AP 13-4. 3 A TY ; 
ws yori of ee Backs; ſerie of th pdt Wedmanſr 
whoſe learning, judgement, and mo- ſchool, He had a penſion from bis 
deration, endeared bim to all who majeſty of 400l. which ceaſed with his 
pariook of his inftruQions, quring a life, Jan. 5, 17. bly 
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ed ante a papers: = 
79 95 | the real author, Mr. Churchill, boldly | 
8 55 and, in the ſame public manner, declared him 
dre on that torrent of Anti-Roſciads, : Apo- 
2689 Murphiads,” „ Churchillads,“ Examiners,” 
which; for à long time, kept up the attention, and em- 
the geniuſes, ol the greateſt part of the critical world, 
5 Mr. Lloyd quitted his place of uſher of Weſtminſter- 
{chool, he relied: entirely on his pen for ſubſiſtence; but, 
Dain! of 2 thoughtleſs and extravagant diſpoſition, he ſoon 
himſelf liable to debts, which he was unable to anſwen 
In conſequence of this ſituation, he was confined in the Elect. 
riſon, where he depended for ſupport almoſt wholly on the 
bag and generobity of his friend Churchill, whoſe kindneſs 
to him continued undiminiſhed during all his neceſſities. Ou 
the death of this liberal benefactor, Mr. Lloyd funk. into 2 
85 jr deſpondency, which put an end to his exiſtence 
„1764, in leſs than a month after he was informed 
9 10 3 oſs of Teer. Mr. Wilkes ſays, that“ Mr. Lloyd 
was mild and affable in private life, of gentle manners, and 
very engaging in converſation. He Was an excellent ſcholar, 
and an eaſy natural poet. His peculiar excellence was the 
dreſſing up of an old thought in a new, neat,” and trim, 
manner. He was contented to ſcamper round the foot of 
Parnaſſus on his little Welch poney, which ſeems never to 
have bined, He left the fury of the winged ſteed, and the 
daring heights, of the ſacred mountain, to the ſublime genius 
of by friend Churchill” A partial collection of his, poetical 
works was made by Dr. Kenrick, in two volumes 8yo, 17743 
and a good imitation by him, from The Spectator,“ may 
be ſeen in the ſeventh volume of, the Select Collection 
of Miſcellaneous Poems, 1787, p. 223. He: was alſo 
os author of The Capricious Lovers,“ a comic opera, 
gvo; and of four other dramatic works. His imitations . 
of Theocritus, on the king's going to the. houſe, . deſerves 

10 praiſe. 

LOBINEAU (Guy Al kxts) was e e 7683. 
He was diſtinguiſhed as an hiſtoxian, upon which ſubject be 
publiſhed many works, among which thoſe beſt-known ate, 
A Hiſtory of Britanny, A Hiſtory. of the Conqueſt of 
Spain by the Moörs, A Hiſtory of Paris,“ and 
I rauſlation of Polybias:” He was a very good. ſcholar, and 
tranſlated many of the plays of nnen ; but om were 
not publiſhed. He dieg in 1727. ii 

LOBO (JzroMe), a jeſuit of Liſhon, 3 a mien 
to the Indies, aud penetrated; into Abyſknia,. of which he 
1 a very nn nd IE" RCCOUNS. | This was 


* | 
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"Locks 


written in Portugueſe, and was tranſlated into French by the 
abbẽ le Grand. It is worthy of remark, that Lobo's book 
was the firſt eſſay of Dr. Johnſon in literature, and he tran- 
flated Le Grand's French verſion into *Engliſh. Lobo, on 
his return from the Indies, was made rector of the college of 
Cambria, and died in 1678. 7 Sl 


OBO (Ropricuez Francis), a celebrated Portugueſe 


poet. He was born at Leiric, a ſmall town of Eſtramadura ; 
and wrote, among other poems, a comedy called Euphro- 
ſyne,” which is a favourite poem among his countrymen. 
His Poems were publiſhed in folio in 1717. 

LOCKART (ALEXANDER). He was born at Carnwath 
near Edinburgh, 1673, and breught up to the ſtudy of the 
law, in which he made an amazing progreſs, He was a 
member of the Scottiſh parliament at the time of the Union, 
and ſtrongly oppoſed that meaſure. He afterwards became 
a partizan for the exiled family, and was ſent to the court 
of St. Germain's, during the latter end of queen Anne's 
reign ; but, failing in all his attempts to prevent the Hano- 
verian ſucceſſion, he retired to his country houſe, where he 
wrote the Memoirs of Scotland,“ publiſhed at London, 
1714. He was killed in a duel 1732, aged 57. | 

LOCKE (Jonx), one of the greateſt men that England 
ever produced, was deſcended from a genteel family in 
Somerſetſhire, once poſſeſſed of a handſome eftate, but much 
impaired when it came into his hands from his father, who 
was bred to the law, and who followed it till the breaking out 
of the civil war under Charles I. when he entered into the 
parliament's ſervice, and was made a captain. However, his 
ſon being born long before at Wrington near Briſtol in 1632, 
he bred him up with great ſtrictneſs in his infancy, and then 
' ſent him to Weſtminſter-ſchool. Hence he became ſtudent 
of Chriſt-church in Oxford in 1651, where he made a 
diſtinguiſhed figure in polite: literature; and, having taken 
both his degrees in arts in 1655 and 1658, he entered 
on the phyſic line, went through the uſual courſes prepa- 
ratory to the practice, and got ſome buſineſs in the profeſſion 
at Oxford. But his conſtitution not being able to bear 
much fatigue of this ſort, he gladly embraced an offer, that 
was made to him, of going abroad in quality of ſecretary 
to Sir William Swan, who was appointed envoy to the 
elector of Brandenburg, and ſome other German princes, in 
1664. Beta e 

This employ continuing only for a year, he returned to 
Oxford, and was proſecuting his medical ſtudies there, when 
an accident brought him acquainted with lord Aſhley, after- 
wards carl of ' Shafteſbury, in 1666. His lordſhip OT 
1 , vile 
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adyiſed to. drink tbe mineral waters at Acton, for an abſceſs 
in his breaſt, wrote t Dr. Thomas, a phyſician at Oxford, 
to procure a quantity of thoſe waters, to be ready at his coming 
thete. Thomas, being called away by other buſmeſs, eaſily 
provailed with his friend Mr. Locke to undertake the affair: 


- 


who, happening to employ a- perſon chat failed him, was 


8 diſappointment. Lord Afhley, as his manner was, fre- 


apalogy and, being much pleaſed. with his converſation, 
detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to dinner the next 
day, and even to drink the waters, as he had ſome deſign of 
having more of his company, both this and the next ſummer 
of 166% f after whicb, he invited him to his houſe, and 
followed his advice in opening the abſceſs in his breaſt; which 
ſaved his life, though it never cloſed. That cure gave his 
lordſhip a great opinion of Locke's ſkill jn phyſie; yet, upon 
a farther acquaintance, he regarded this as the leaſt of His 
qualifications. He adviſed him to turn his thoughts another 


way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe phyſie out of bis 


houſe, except among ſome. of his particular friends. He 
urged bim to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of political ſubjects, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil. This advice proved very agree- 
able to Locke s temper; and he quickly made ſo conſiderable 
a progreſs in it, that he was conſulted by his patron upon all 
caſions, who likewiſe introduced him into the acquaintafice 
of the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Halifax, and ſome 
other of the moſt eminent perſons at that time. About 166g, 
he attended the counteſs of Northumberland into France, 
with her buſband;; but, the earl dying at Turin, in May 
1670, Mr. Locke, who was left in France to attend the 
counteſs, returned with her ladyſhip to England. On his 
return, he lived, as before, at lord Aſhley's, then chancellor 
of the exchequer who, having, jointly with ſame other lords, 
obtained a grant of Carolina, employed out author to draw u 
the fundamental conſtitutions of that province. He Nil 
retained. his ſtudent's place in Chriſt-church; whither he went 
occaſionally to refide, for the fake of books and ſtudy, as 
well as the air, chat of, London not agreeing with his 
contigs Holi ), gt lng oF 
He had conceived an early diſguſt againſt the method of 
Ariſtotle, 'and had a particular averſion to the ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putations. In this diſpoſition he read Des Cartes's philoſophy 
with pleaſure; but, upon mature conſideration, finding it 
wanted a proper ground-work in experiments, he reſolved to 
attempt ſomething in that way. Accordingly, having now 
got ſome leiſure, lie began to form the plan of his Eſſay 
Vol. IX. Ce | on 
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on Human Underſtanding” in 16773 but was hindered from 
making any great progreſs in it by other employment in the 
ſervice of his patron,” Who being created earl of Shafteſbury, 
and made lord- chancellor the following year, appointed him 
ſecretary of the preſentations. "He held this place till No- 


vember 1673, when the great ſeul being taken from lord 


Shafteſbury, the ſecretary, who was privy to his moſt ſecret 
affairs, fell” into diigrace alſo, and afterwards aſſiſted in 
ſome pieces the earl procured to be publiſhed. to excite the 
nation to watch the Roman Catholics, and oppoſe” their 
deſigns. However, his lordſhip being till at the board of 
trade, Locke alſo continued in his poſt of ſecretary to a com- 
miſſion from that board, which had been given him in 
June this year, and was worth Fos. per annum, and 
enjoyed it till Dec. 1674, When the commiſſion was 
Seel. nel BY een eee ee eee 
' Feb. the öth this year, he took bis batchelor's degree in 
hyſic, at Oxford; and, the N ſummer; went to 
ontpelier, being inclinable to a conſumption. This ſtep 
was taken with the conſent and advice of his patron [o], and 
he ſtayed here à conſiderable time. His thoughts were now 
chiefly employed upon his Eſſay; and, falling into the 
acquaintance of Mr. Herbert, aſterwards earl of Pembroke, 
he communicated that ceGgn to him D]. In the interim 
he did not neglect his profeſſion; he was much eſteemed by 
the faculty, "eſpecially by the celebrated Dr. Sydenham, 
whoſe method of practice he approved and followed [E]. 
In that ſpirit he wrote ſome Latin verſes, which were pre- 
fixed to the Obſervationes Medice,” &c. which Sydenham 
publiſhed in 1676; and, in 1677, having left Montpelier, 
he wrote to Paris to Dr. Mapletoft, another learned phy- 
ſician, and profeſſor at Greſham- college, intimating, that, in 
caſe of a vacancy by that friend's marriage, he ſhould be glad 
to ſucceed him. en e, Teach a e 
Hie continued abroad till he was ſent for by the earl of 
'Shafteſbury in 1679, when his lordſhip” was made preſident 
of Sir William Temple's council; but, being again difgraced 
and impriſoned in leſs than half a year, he had no * 
tunity of ſerving his client, who, however, remained firm- 
ly attached to him; and, when he fled into Holland, to avoid 


e] He had aſſiſted his lordſhip a obſervations to Dr. Mapletoft, who had 
little before, in à piece, intituled, * A turned them into elegant Latin: there 
Letter from a Perſon of Quality, to his are ſome letters of his to Dr. T. Moly- 
Friend in the Country, &c.” printed neus, to the ſame purpoſe, wherein he 
in 1666. 7 explaiiis his notion of acid and alkali, 
.  [p] He dedicated both the Abſtract, and other bypotheſes in | phyſic,  ad- 
and the Eſſay itſelf, to this nobleman. mirably well. Familiar Letters, 
Ii] See Sydenham's words in the p. 224, 225, 285, 286. | 
0 | : 3 K a pro- 


a- proſecution for high . treaſon, in 1682, he. was followed 
by our author, who found it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to 
continue abrgad after his patron's death, with whom he was 
much ſuſpected of being a confederate.. This ſuſpicion, was 
ſtrengthened by his keeping company with ſeyera[malcon- 
tents at the Hague, eſpecially one Kobe F eile who 
wrote ſome tracts againſt the government; ſo that, upon 

ſuppoſition of factious and diſloyal behaviour, he was re- 
moved from his ſtudent's. place at Chriſt- church in 1994 by 
a ſpecial order from king Charles II. as viſitor of the co ge 
Locke thought. this. proceeding, yery injurious; and, on his 
return to England, 11 5 the Revolution, put in his claim to 
the ſtudentſhip; hut, that ſociety rejecting his pretenſions, he 
declined the offer of being admitted a ſupernumerary ſtudent. 
In the ſame ſpirit, when, he Was offered a patdon from James 
II. in 1685, by Sir William Penn, the famqus quaket; who 
had known him at college, he rejected it, alleging, that, 
being guilty of no crime, he bad no occafion for a pardon. 
In May, this year, the Engliſh envoy at the Hague demanded 
him to be delivered, up by the States General, on, ſuſpicion 
of being concerned in the duke of Monmouth's invaſion. 
Hereupon he lay concealed near twelve months, during which 
he ſpent his time in writing books [F], and chiefly his © Eſſay 
on 8 Underſtanding.“ Towards the end of 1686, the 
juſt· mentioned ſuſpicion being blown, over, he N ain 
in public. In 1687, he formed a weekly aſſembly at Amſter- 
dam, with Limborch, Le Clerc, and others, for holding 
conferences upon ſubjects of learning; and, about the end of 


the year, finiſhed his great work, the“ Eſſay, &c.“ after. 


upwards of nine years ſpent upon it. At the ſame time, he 
made an, abridgement of it, which was tranſlated into French 
by Le Clerc, and publiſhed in his“ Bibliatheque Univerſelle” 


in 1688. This abridgement was Apparently ſent abroad to 
ing found to pleaſe a 


feel the pulſe of the public; and, 
great number of perſons, ſo much as to raiſe a general deſite 
of ſeeing the, work itſelf, our author put that to preſs ſoon 
after [o bis arrival in England,  whither he returned in the 
2 conveyed the princeſs. of Orange to her huſband, 

eb. 1689. Ta of N 

As . eſteemed a ſufferer for Revolution principles, 
he might eafily have obtained a very conſiderable poſt; but 


[x] Particulariy in making abſtracts [G It did not however come out 


of books, to be inſerted in Le Clere's till 1690. This was ſoon ſollowed by 
„ Bibliotheque Univerſelle;“ he alſo ſeveral editions in folio and 8 vo. hs 
Inſerted there his new method of a com- beſt is generally allowed to be the ſixt 
mon- place-book, under the title of in 3 | | EEO, 
« Nouvelle M6thode de drefler des 1 3 
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he contented himſelf with that of commiſſioner” of appeals, 
worth 200l a year, which was procured for him by lord 
Mordaunt, afterwards earl. of Monmouth, and next of Peter- 
borough. About the ſame time, be was offered to go abroad 
in a public character; and it was left to his choice, whether 
he would be envoy at 'the court of the emperor, that of the 
elector of Brandenburg, or any other, where he thought the 
zir moſt ſuitable to him; but he waved all theſe on account 
of the infirm ſtate of his health, which diſpoſed him gladly 
to accept another offer, that was made by Sir Francis Maſham 
and his lady, of an apartment in their countty-ſeat at Oates 
in Eſſex, about 25 miles from London. This place proved 
ſo agreeable to him in every reſpect, that it is no wonder he 
ſpent the greateſt part of the remainder of his life at it. The 
air reſtored him, almoſt to a miracle, in a few hours after 
his return at any time from the town, quite ſpent” and unable 
to ſupport himſelf, Beſides this happineſs here, he found in 
lady Maſham a friend and companion exactly to his heart's 
wiſh; a lady of contemplative and ſtudious complexion, and 
particularly inured, from her infancy, to deep and refined 
Places in theology, . and morality. She 
was alſo ſo much devoted to Mr, Lacke, that, to engage his 
reſidence there, ſhe provided an apartment for him, of which 
he was wholly ml! Win and took eare that he ſhould live in 
the family with as much eaſe as if the whole houſe had been 
his own. He had too the additional, ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
this lady breed up her only ſon exactly upon the plan which 
he had laid down for the beſt method of education; and, what 
muſt needs pleaſe him {till more, the ſucceſs of it was ſuch 
as ſeemed to give a ſanction to his judgement in the choice 
of that method. In effect, it is to advantage of this 
ſituation that he derived ſo much ſtrength as to continue 
exerting thoſe talents which the earl of Shaftefbury had obſerved 
to be in him for political ſubje&s. Hence we find him writing 
in defence of the Revolution in one piece; and conſidering the 
great national concern at that time, the ill ſtate of the filver 
coin, and propoſing remedies for it in others. Hence he was 
made a commiſſioner of trade and plantations in 1695, which 
engaged him in the immediate buſineſs of the ſtate; and, with 
regard to the church, he publiſhed a treatiſe the ſame year, 
to promote the ſcheme, which king William had much at 
heart, of a compreheuſion with the diſſenters. This, bow- 
ever, drew him into one controverſy, which was ſcarcely 
ended, when he entered into another in defence of his eſſay, 
which held till 1698; ſoon after which, the aſthma, his 
conſtitutional diforder, increafing with his years, began to 
ſubdue him; and he became ſo infirm, that, in 1700, he 
Ty wg reſigned 
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reſigned his ſeat, at the board of trade, becauſe he could no 
longer bear the air of London, ſufficient for a regular at- 
tendance upon it. * e 
Aſter this reſignation, he continued altogether at - Oates, 
in which ſweet retirement he employed the remaining laſt 
years of his life entirely in the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures; 
and, by that ſtudy began to entertain a more noble and elevate 

idea of the Chriſtian religion than he had before; ſo that, 


if ſtrength enough had been left for new works, he would 


probably have written ſome, in order to have inſpired others 
with this grand and ſublime idea in all its extent. The 
ſummer before his death, he began to be very ſenfible of his 
approaching diſſolution, but employed no phyſician, reſting 
ſolely in his own ſkill. He often ſpoke of his departure, but 
always with great compoſure; and, ſeeing his legs begin to 
ſwell, he prepared to quit the world. As he was incapable 
for a conſiderable time of going to church, he thought proper 
to receive the ſacrament at home; and, two of his friends 
communicating with him, as ſoon as the office was finithed, 
he told the miniſter, ©* That he was in the ſentiments of per- 
fect charity towards all men, and of a fincere union with the 
church-of Chriſt, under whatever. name diſtinguiſhed.” He 
lived ſome months after this, which time was ſpent in acts 
of piety and deyotion; and, the day before his death, lady 
Maſham being alone with him, and fitting by his bed fide, 
he exhorted her to regard this world only as a ſtate of pre- 
paration for a better; adding, That he had lived long 
enough, and thanked God for having paſſed his life ſo hap- 
pily, but that his life appeared to him mere vanity.” He left 


alſo à letter to be delivered, after his death, to his friend 


Anthony Collins, eſq. concluding, ( that this life is. a ſcene 
of vanity, which ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid ſatis- 
faction, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and the hopes 


of another.” | 


He expired Oct. 28, 1904, in the) 3d year of his age. ; 


His body was interred in the church of Oates, where there 
is a decent monument erected to his memory, with a Latin 
inſcription written by himſelf. Mr. Peter Coſte, who had 
known him long, and ſome few years before he died, an 
with him as an amanuenſis, publiſhed a paper 1705, -inti:uled 

« The Character of Mr. Locke,” repreſenting him in a very 
adyantageous light, ſeveral particulars of which he retracted 
afterwards, This conduct of Coſte's being highly diſapproved 
by Des Maizeaux, he reprinted the character in ſome poſt- 
humous pieces of our author. But the higheſt elogium 
upon him was certainly that of the late queen Caroline, con- 
ſort to George II. who 3 a pavilion, in Richmond- park, 
* | 2 : | in 
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in bonour of philoſophy, where the placed our author's butt 


with Bacon, Newton, and Clarke, as the four principal 
Engliſh philoſophers. n = 8 e N 
His works ate, 1. © Three Letters upon Tolerstion;“ 
the firſt, printed at London in 1689, was in Latin. 2. A 
Regiſter of the Changes af the Air "obſerved: at Oxford,“ 
inſerted in Mr, Boyle's © General Hiſtory of the Air, 1692,” 
Bro. 2. * New Method fora Common- Place Book, 1686 
4. * Eſſay concerning Human Underftanding, '1690,” fol. 
5. Two Treatiſes of Civil Government, &c. 1650,” 8vo; 
again in 1694, and in 1698. A French tranſlation at- Am- 
ſterdam, and then in Geneva, in 1722. 6. Some Con- 
ſiderations of the Conſequences of lowering the Intereſt, and 
raiſing the Value, of Money, 1691,” $8vo. and again in = 5. 
7. Some obſetvations on à printed paper, intituled, „ For 
coining filver Money in England, & c “ Farther Obſerva- 
tions concerning the taiſing the Value of Money, &c.“ 
9. Some Thoughts concerning Education, &c. 1693,“ 
Svo. and again in 1694 and 1098; and again after his death, 
with great additions; and in French, intitüled, De FEdu- 
cation des Enfans, Amſter. 1695.” 10. The Reaſonable- 
neſs of Chriſtianity, &c, 1695,” 8vO. 11. Vindication of 
the Reaſonableneſs, &c. 1696,” B8vo. , 12. * A ſecond Vin- 
dication, &c. 1696,“ 8vo. 13. A Letter to the Biſhop 
pf Worceſter, 1697.“ 8vo. 14. “ Reply to the Biſhop of 
Woarceſter, &c. 1697,” 4to. 15. Reply, in Anſwer to 
the Biſhop's ſecond Letter, 1598.” 16. Poſthumous Works 
of Mr. John Locke, viz. Of the Condud of the Under- 
ſtanding;” # An Examination of Malebranche's Opinion, 
Kc. A Diſcourſe of Miracles;“ * Part of a forth 
Letter for Toleration ;” Memoirs relating to the Life of 
Anthony, firſt earl of Shafteſbury * to which is added,” his 
t. New Method of a Common-Place Book, &c. 106, 8vo. 

7. ** A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
&c, in 1709,” 4to. the paraphraſes were firſt publiſhed 
ſeparately in 1707, 4to. 18. * Some familiar Letters between 
Mr. Locke and ſeveral of his friends,” 8%. The chief are 
between W,. Molyneux, eſq. and Limborch the remonſtrant. 
Ovr author's works were publiſhed together, 1714, in three 
volumes, folio. This rolle tien contained all his works then 
jn print. After this, there came out a collection of ſeveral 
pieces of Mr. John Locke, never before printed, or not 
extant in his works, 1730, 8 vo. This collection was alſo 
inſerted in the folio edition of his works, which have paſſed 
through ſeveral editions ſince. It contains the fundamental 
Jaws of Carolina: it had been printed before,” but very in- 
corxeRtly, in *State-TraQts, vol, I. 689.“ A — 
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tom 2 Perſon, of Quality to his Friend, &c.” ,,* Remarks 
upon ſome of Mr. Norri 


1 
— 1 


Malebranche's opinion of ſeeing all things in God,. The 


Elements of Natural Philoſophy.“ Some Thoughts con- 


* 


cerning Reading and Study for a. Gentleman.“ Several of 
Mr, Locke's familiar Letters. Laſtly, * Rules of a Society 


which met once a week for their Improvement.” 
LOCKER (Jon, Eſq. F. S. A.), ſon of Stephen Locker, 
oa; or Lockier, (for that was the family name in the reign. 
of Charles II. as appears by the ſignature of one of their an- 
ceſtors to a leaſe in that reign), was of a gentleman s family in 
Middleſex, where they poſſeſſed à conſiderable property, 


which, it is ſaid, they loſt, as TY others did, by their 


loyalty. He was bred at Merchant-Tailors ſchool, whence 
he went to Merton- college, Oxford, after which he travelled 
abroad with his friend Mr. 'T wiſleton, who was, we think, 
of the ſame college. He was entered at Gray's: Inn, where. 


he ſtudied the law in the ſame chambers formerly occupied by. 


his admired: lord Bacon; and, having been called to the bar, 
was afterwards clerk of the companies of leather-ſellers and 
clock-makers, and a commiſſioner of Bankrupts. He married. 
(the families being before related) Miſs Elizabeth Stillingfleer,, 
who was remarkable for her many excellent qualities as well 
as. perſonal charms. She was grand-daughter to the eminent 
biſhop. of Worceſter, by his lordſhip's firſt. wife; and ſiſter to 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, eſq. much . diſtinguiſhed. by bis in- 
genious writings and worthy. character. By this lady, who 
died Auguſt 12, 1759, he had nine children, three of 
whom are now living, 1996: John, a worthy and reſpectable 
clergyman [A]; William, in the navy, lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich-hoſpital; and a daughter ary, unmarried. Mr. 


Locker is noticed by Dr. Johnſon [B], in his Life of Addiſon, 


as eminent for curioſity and literature; as he is, by Dr. Ward, 


in his Lives of the Greſham profeſſors, as a gentleman much 
eſteemed for his knowledge of polite literature. He was 


remarkable for his ſkill in the Greek language, and attained 
the modern, which he could write very well, in a very 
extraordinary manner. Coming home late one evening, he 
was addreſſed in that language by a poor Greek, from the 
Archipelago, who had loſt his way in the ſtreets of London. 
Mr. Locker took him home, where he was maintained, we 
believe, for ſome time, by the kindneſs of himſelf and Dr. 
Mead; and, by this accidental circumſtance, Mr. Locker 


cquired his knowledge of modern Greek. He almoſt adored. 


[a] Vicar of Kenton, co. Devon. elected by Addiſon from the writings. 
A To whom Mr. Locker com- of Tillotſon, with, an intention of 

municated a collection of examples making an Engliſh Dictionary. 
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lotd Bacon; and had collected, from original manuſcripts 
and other papers, many curious r of his lordſhip's not 
mentioned by others, which it was his intention to publiſh, 
but his death prevented it; however, this fell into ſuch good 
hands, that the public are now in poſſeſſion of them, as is 
mentioned, in the laſt edition of lord Bacon's works, by Dr. 
Birch and Mr, Mallet, 1765. Mr. Locker alſo wrote the 
preface to Voltaire's Life of Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
tranſlated the two firſt books; and Dr. Jebb the reſt. He 
died, very much regretted, in May, 1960, not quite a year 
after the loſs of his amiable lady, which it was thought 
accelerated his own death. They both were buried in St. 
Helen's church, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, London 
LOCKMAN (Jou), fecretary to the Britiſh herring- 
fiſhery. His poetical talents ſeem not very extenſive, as the 
greateſt part of what he has favoured the world with of that 
ſort has been only a few ſongs, odes, &c. written on tem- 
porary ſubjects, and intended to receive the advantage of 
muſical compoſition before they reached the public. Mr. 
Reed, however, found two pieces of the dramatic kind, both 
of them defigned to be ſet to muſic, but only the ſecond: of 
them, he thinks, ever performed. They are intituled, 1. 
Roſalinda, a Muſical Drama, 1740, gto. 2. David's 
Lamentations, an Oratorio.” Mr. Lockman had been con- 
cerned in ſeveral tranſlations and compilements of very con- 
fiderable works; particularly the General Dictionary,“) 
and Blainville's Travels; but, what is more to his praiſe, 
he was a man of the moſt ſcrupulous integrity. He died 
Feb. 2, 1771. . 
LOCKYER (Nicol As), a non-conforming miniſter, a 
native of Somerſetſhire, was chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and 
a frequent preacher before the parliament. He ſucceeded 
Fran. Rouſe, in the provoſtſhip of Eton- college, in 1658, of 
which he was deprived: ſoon after the Reſtoration, and was 
himſelf ſucceeded by Nicolas Monk, in 1660, the general's 
brother. He was afterwards ejected from St. Bennet's Sheer- 
hog, and Pancras, Soper-lane. In the reign of Charles 1. 
he publiſned England faithfully watched with her Wounds, 
or Chriſt fitting up with his Children in their fwooning State; 
with the Sum of ſeveral Lectures painfully” preached upon 
Coloſſians I. by N. Lockyer, M A.” 4to. The title of 
this book may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſtrain in which all 
his works are written. He had been the Protector's chaplain, 
and died 1684. FFF 
LODBROG (REOCNER) was a celebrated warrior, poet, 
and pirate; reigned in Denmark about the beginning of the 
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ninth-cemury. be pooms are the dea. of the  fanaticifin 
ay — aby religion. i 3: 
ODGE (TrHomas, M. Di). The- Gly, ls which 
this gentleman was deſcended, had its reſidence in Lincoln- 
ſhire, but whether the doctor himſelf was born there, ſeems 
not very eaſy to be aſcertained. + Langbaine and Jacob, and, 
after them, Whincop and Chetwood, who, in the general, 
are little more than copiers, ran into the miſtake of giving 
this gentleman his education at the univerſity of Cambridge; 
whereas Wood informs us, that it was at Oxford he was 
educated, where he made his firſt appearance about 1573, and 
was nifterwards wifcholar under the learned Dr. Hobye, of 
Trinity- college. Here he made very conſiderable advances- 
in learning, dedicated ſome time to the reading the poets of 
antiquity ; and, having himſelf a turn to poetry, more eſ- 
pecially of the ſatyrical kind, his genius ſoon rendered itfelf 
conſpicuous in various compeſitions: of that nature, and ob- 
tained him no inconſiderable reputation as a wit and 
However, Mr. Lodge, being very ſenſible of the barrenneſs of 
the ſoil throughout the whole neighbourhood” of Parnaſſus, 
and how ſeldom the ſtudy of poetry yields a competent pro- 
viſion to its profeſſors, very prudently conſidered it as only 
an amuſement for leifure-hours,” and a relaxation from more 
important labours; and, therefore, after having taken one 
degree in arts, applied himſelf, with great aſſiduity, to the 
more profitable ſtudy of phyſic, for the improvement of which 
he went abroad; and, after ſtaying a ſufficient time at Avignon 
to be entitled to the degree of doctor in that univerſity, re- 
turned, and, in the Jatter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, was 
incorporated i in the univerſity of Cambridge. He afterwards 
ſettled in London, where, by his ſkill and intereſt with the 
Roman Catholic party, in which perſuaſion, it is faid, 
he was brought up, he met with good ſucceſs, and came 
into great practice. In what-year Dr. Lodge was born 
does not evidently appear; but he died in 1625, and had 
tributes paid to his memory by many of his contemporary 
poets, who have characterized him as a man of very con- 
ſiderable genius. | | 
His dramatic works = 1. Wounds of Civil W 
Tragedy, 1594,” 4to. <« Looking-Glaſs for London and 
England, - a Trigi-Conjedy, 15908: (afhſted by Robert 
Green.) Winſtanly has named four more dramatic pieces, 
beſides the firſt of the two above named, which he aſſerts to 
have been written by this author, in conjunction with 
Robert Green, 1. «Lady Atimony;” a Comedy: 2. * Laws 
of Nature,” a Contedyl +: A Liberalitie and Prodigalitie,“ 
emer: nc . Du en. **- But the three firſt N 
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though they might be brought to agree in point of time, yet are 
all printed anonymouſly; and. as to the laſt, it was written on 
aiparticular occaſion, and that not till two years after Dr. 
ge's death, and full thirty-five after that of Robert Green. 
-»-LOGES (Maxx BxuxEaAvu), one of the moſt-illuſtrious 
women in France in the ſeventeenth century. She was 
zealousꝭ for the Reformed religion; and many domeſtic vexa- 
tions only gave her an opportunity of ſhewing the piety and 
_ greatneſs of her mind. She died in 1641, and left nine 
children behind her by her huſband Charles de Rechigneyoi- 
gn, lord Des Loges, ſame time gentleman in ordinary of the 
king's bed - chamber. She. was highly eſteemed not only by 
Malherbe and Balzac, and all the greateſt wits, but alſo by 
the greateſt princes, the king of Sweden, duke of Orleans, 
e.. Wie gt 
 LOHENSTE:N (DANIEL GaspaRD DE); a learned 
and noble German, was born at Breſlaw in. 1635. He 
travelled through various parts of Europe, where he acquired 
the eſteem and friendſhip of the moſt illuſtrious. characters. 
He became a poet at a very carly. age, and perhaps was the 
firſt writer of 1egular dramatic poetry among his countrymen. 
LOIR (NicoLas), a painter of good eſteem, was a native 
of Paris, and ſon of an ingenious ſilverſmith. He did not 
want either genius to invent, or art to execute; but, not- 
withſtanding that, he excelled in nothing: there was neither 
delicacy nor elevation of thought in his works. He had 
indeed à good taſte for deſign, and did every thing with 
propriety and eaſe; but, without giving himſelf time to digeſt 
his thoughts, he executed them as ſoon. as they aroſe, tre- 
quently while he was in company and converſation... In this 
he had acquired a habit, which was much improved by a 
happy memory of what he had ſeen in Italy. He was never 
at a ſtand upon any ſubjeQ, and performed equally well in 
figures, landſcapes, architecture, and ornaments, . There are 
a great many of his works in Paris, \both public and private. 
He painted 1cxeral galleries and apartments, and, among the 
reſt, part of the palace of the Tuilleries. He died in 1679, 
aged fifty-five years, being then a profeſſor in the academy of 
painting, e 44 2-1: 0h 
LOK MAN. (ſurnamed the WISE), ſometimes called Abre 
Anam, or father of Anam, a philoſopher of great account 
among the Eaſterns, by birth an Abyſſinian of Ethiopia or 
Nubia; and, being of thoſe black ſlaves with thick lips and 
ſplay feet, who uſed to be carried and fold in divers coun- 
tries, was ſold among the Iſraelites, in the reigns, of David 
and 9 Mis According to the Arabians, he yas the oy of. 
(i t a Aura 
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Baura, ſon or grand-ſon of a fiſter or aunt of Job Som ſay 
he worked as a carpenter, others as a tailor, while a third ſort 
will have him to be a ſhepherd: however that be, he was 
_ certainly an extraordinary petſon; upon which aceount 
Mahomet inſerted a cbapter in the Koran, called aſter his 


name, in which he introduces God fpeaking thus: We 


heretofore beſtowed wiſdom on Lokman.“ He obtained 
eloquence alſo, in a great degree, from the ſame bEneficent 
author; and we haye an account of the particular manner in 
which he received theſe divine gifts: being one day afleep _ 
about noon, the angels faluted Lokman without making 
themſelves viſible, for which reaſon, he made no anſwer. 
The angels continued in theſe terms: We are the meſſen- 
gers of Gad, thy creator and ours; and he has ſents us to 
declare to thee, that he will make thee a monarch, and his 
vicegerent upon earth.” Lokman replied, If it is by an 
abſolute command of God that I am to become ſuch a one 
as you ſay, his will be done in all things; and I hope, if this 
ſhould happen, that he will beſtow on me all the grace ne- 
ceſſary ſor enabling me to execute his commands faithfully: 
however, if he would grant me the liberty to chuſe my con- 
dition of life, I had rather continue in my preſent ſtate, and 
be kept from offending him; otherwiſe, all the grandeur and 
ſplendors of the world would be troubleſome to ge.“ This 
anſwer was ſo pleaſing to God, that he immediately beſtowed 
on him the gift of wiſdom in an eminent degree; and he was 
able to inſtruct all men, by a multitude of maxims, ſentences, 
and parables, every one of which is greater than the whole 
woll in value. 1 Pas 
This ſtory is evidently in the fame caſt with that of Solo- 
mon, and was perhaps taken from it; and we find Lokman 
himſelf giving a different account of this perfection. Being 
ſeated in the midſt of a number of people who were liſtening 
to him, a man of eminence among the Jews, ſeeing ſo great 
a crowd of auditors round him, aſked him, Whether he 
was not the black ſlave, who a little before looked after the 
| ſheep of a perſon he named? Jo which Lokman aſſenting; 

How has it been poſſible, continued the Jew,  ** for thee 
to attain ſo exalted a pitch of wildom and virtue? Lokman 
replied, ** It was by the following means: by always {peaking 
the truth, by keeping my word inviolably, and by never 
intermeddling in affalis that did not concern me.“ Accor: 
dingly, we find inſcribed to him this apophthegm: Be a 


learned man, diſciple of the learned, or an auditor of the 
learned; at leaſt, be a lover of knowledge, and deſirous of 
improvement.“ He had not only conſummate knowledge, 
but was equally good and virtuous. He was very ſilent. _ 
8 : applic 
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applied himſelf very intenſely, as well to the "contemplation 
of God, as the exerciſe of the love of God; inſomuch, that it 
uſed to be ſaid, © That God indulged him with his peculiar 
affection, becauſe he had a great love for God.” So much 
excellent worth could not always be held in flavery. His 
maſter giving him a bitter melon to eat, Lokman ate it all; 
when his maſter, | ſurpriſed at his exact obedience, ſays, 
% How was it poſſible for you to eat ſo nauſeous à fruit!“ 
Lokman replied, I have received ſo many favours from you, 
that it is no wonder I ſhould once in my life eat a bitter melon 
from your hand.” This generous anſwer of the flave ftruck 
the maſter to ſuch a degree, that he immediately gave him his 
It is (aid that he lived three hundred years, and died in the 
age of the prophet Jonas, He was buried not far from Jeru- 
ſalem; and his ſepulchre was to be ſeen, not above a century 
ago, at Ramlah, a ſmall town not far from Jeruſalem, his 
remains being depoſited near thoſe of the ſeventy prophets, 
who were ſtarved to death by the Jews, and all died in one 
day. He was of the Jewiſh religion, and ſome time ſeryed in 
the troops of king David, with whom he had been converſant 
in Paleſtine, and was greatly eſteemed by that monarch. He 
is by many ſuppoſed to be the fame with the ZEtop of the 
Greeks, in whoſe language ZEſop ſignifies the ſame with 
Ethiops. And, indeed, we find in the parables, ' proverbs, or 
apologues, of Lokman, in Arabic, many particulars: that are 
ſeen in AÆſop's fables, ſo that it is not eaſy to determine, 
whether the Greek or Arabian are the originals ; however, 
it is certain, that this way of inſtructing by fables is more 
agreeable to the genius of the Oriental than to that of the 
Weſtern nations; and Planudes alſo, in his fabulous Life 
of Aſop, borrowed a great many of his materials from 
the traditions he found in the Eaſt concerning Lokman, 
concluding them to have been the ſame perſon, Bene they 
were both ſlaves, and ſuppoſed to be the writers of thoſe 
fables which go under their reſpective names, and bear a 
great reſemblance to one another. Some pieces of his are 
extant [x]. he a 4 Ne OY 
There was another LOKMAN, of whom tradition relates, 
that the Adites, ancient Arabs, being afflicted with great 
drought, for refuſing to hearken to God's prophet Hud, 
ſo that all their cattle periſned, and theirſelves apprehended 


[x] There was publiſhed at Paris, of theſe Eaſtern fables run into each 
in 1724, a French tranſlation by Gal- other, like the Metamorphoſes of Ovid; 
lard, of all the fables of Lokman, and and the Arabian tales are formed upon 
of Bidpai, or Pilpay, a Bramin, or the ſame plan. aint: Mg 
Indian philoſopher. A great many + 7 
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the fame fate, they: ſent this Lokman, with ſixty others, 
to Mecca, to implore- \rainz which they not obtaining, 
Lokman, with ſome of his company, continued at Mecca, 


and thereby eſcaped deſtruction, giving riſe to à tribe 
called che Latier Ad, who were afterwards changed into 
monke 2] ; *E 1 . „ 
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0 LOLLARD (WALTER), author of the religious ſect 
called Lollards, was, as ſome ſay, an Engliſhman,” It is 
certain he firſt broached his doQritie in Germany, about 1315; 
and, having preached with ' great zeal in Piedmont, went 
thence to England; where his diſciples were firſt called Lol- 
lards. It is'faid, he maintained that Lucifer and his aſſociates 
were condemned unjuſtly, and had not deſerved the puniſh- 
ment inflicted on them, which rather was due to Michael and 
the good angels. He held alſo, that God did not puniſh 
faults committed upon earth; to which purpoſe, it was ſaid, 
that a certain young woman of this ſect being ſentenced to the 
flames, and aſked if ſnhe was a virgin; I am a virgin,” ſays 
ſne, upon earth, but not under the earth“ The Lollards 
denied the power and influence of the virgin Mary over Chriſt; 
taught that the maſs, baptiſm, and extreme unction, were 
of no uſe or avail; they rejected the form of the penitential, 
and renounced all obedience both to the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
magiſtrates. Lollard was | burnt for hereſy, at Cologne, in 
FN 4s Iz 21177 ä vs l 
LSI (Jessv Var), an experienced and ſagacious phy- 
ſician, born at Buren, about the year 1 5co. He excrciſed 
his profeſſion principally at Tournay and Bruges, and died 
in 1562. He' publiſhed various books in pure and elegant 
Latin og the ſubje& of his particular branch of ſcience, and 
was "eſteemed of at leaſt equal ability with any of his 
contemporaries, His works were publiſhed at Amſterdam in 
vol. 12mo, op * 28 8 KN 28 N 8 | 8 
LOMBARD (PETER), well known by the title of Maſter 
of the Sentences, was born at Novara, a town of Italy, in 
Lombardy, whence he took bis ſurname; but, being bred at 
Paris, he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf ſo inuch in that univerſity, that 
the canonry of Chartres was conferred upon him. He was 
ſome time tutor to Philip, fon. of king Lewis le Gros, and 
brother of Lewis the Young; and was ſo much eſteemed by 
him, that, upon the vacancy of the bifhopric of Paris, that 
noble perſonage, being only archdeacon of the ſaid place, 
declined it for the ſake of Lombard, who was accordingly 
advanced thereto about 1160, and died in 1164. + He was 
Interred in the church of Matcellus, in the ſuburb of: that 
name, where his epitaph is Kill to be ſeen, His work of the 
Sentences is divided into four books, and commented upon 
Rh b 


* 


2 d' Auxerre, Albert le Stand, St. Thomas, St, 
aventure, William Durand, Giles of Rome, Gabriel 
Major, Scot, Occam, Eſtius, and +ſeveral others. It is 
looked on as the ſoupee and origin of the ſcholaſtic theology 
in the Latin church. He left alſo commentaries on the Pſalms 
Wy SE PaaPe api oO PI RIES. 
-LOMENIE (Haun Lovis, Count de Brienne), an un- 
fortunate French nobleman, who, entering upon the career of 
fortune with the ſplendor * wo connections, great talents, 
and great reputation, by enly loſiag his wife, was, by 
his grief, precipitated from all he had formerly enjoyed. A 
ſort of derangement of mind which was apparent in his 
conduct, in conſequence of his misfottune, obliged Louis 
XIV. to remove him from his office of ſecretary of ſtate,” and 
confine him in different places. la theſe he wrote various 
works of conſiderable merit, among which are, Memoirs 
of his own Life; © Satires and Odes; An Account of 
his Travels; various poetical. compilations; and .** Rules 
to be. obſerved in writing French Poetry.“ He had more 
vivacity than judgement, more genius than true taſte; but 
his books are eſtecmed, and his memory reſpected. He died 
in 1698. n 8 nr EPR 
ILOMONOZ OF, à celebrated Ruſſian poet, the great 
refiner of his native tongue, was the ſon of a perſon who 
trafficked in fiſh at Kolmogori; he was born in 1711, and 
was fortunately taught to read; a rare inftance for a perſon 
of fo low a ſtation in Ruſſia. His natural genius for poetry 
was firſt kindled by the peruſal of the Song of Solomon, done 
into verſe by Polotſki, whoſe rude compoſitions, perhaps 
ſcarcely ſuperior to our verſion of the pſalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, inſpired him with ſuch an irreſiſtible paſſion for the 
Muſes, that he fled from his father, who was deſirous of 
compelling him to marry, and took refuge in the Kaikonoſ- 
paſki monaſtery at Moſcow ; there he had an opportunity of 
indulging his taſte for letters, and of ſtudying the Greek and 
Latin languages. In this ſemioary he made fo, conſiderable 
a progreſs in polite literature, as to he noticed and employed 
by the Imperial Academy of Sciences. In 1736, he was ſent, 
at the expence of that ſociety, to the univerſity of Marburgh 
in Heſſe Caſſel, where he became a ſcholar of the celebrated 
Chriſtian Wolf, under whom he ſtudied univerſal grammar, 
rhetoric, and philoſophy. He continued at Marburgh four 
years, during which time he applied himſelf, with indefatigable 
dilizence, to chemiſtry, which he afterwards purſued, with 
ſtill greater ſucceſs, under the famous Henckel, at Freyberg 
in Saxony. Ia 1741, he returned into Ruſſia; was choſen, in 
3742, adjunct to the Imperial academy; and, in the enſuing 


year, 
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| year; member of that ſociety; and/profeſſor of chemiſtry. In 
1700, he was appointed inſpector of the ſeminary, then au- 
nexed to the academy; in 1764, he was gratiſied by the 
pteſent empreſo with the title of counſellor of ſtate; and; died 
April 4, xhat year, in . year of his age. Lomondzof 
excelled in various kinds of compoſition; but his chief merit, 
by which he bears the firſt rank among the Ruſſian writers, 
is derived from his poeticaF compoſitions, the fineſt of i which 
are his odes. The firſt was written in 1739, while he>fugied 
in Germany, upon the taking of Kotſchin, à fortreſs of Crim 
Tartary, by marſhal Munich. The odes of Lomonozof are 
greatly admired for originality of invention, ſublimity of 
ſentiment, and energy of ſabguage; and compenſate. ſor the 
turgid ſtyle, wluch; in ſome inſtances, have been imputed to 
them by that ſpirit and fire, which are the principal cba- 
racteriſtics in this ſpecies of compoſition. Pindar was his 
great model; and, if we may give credit to a perion LI Well 
verſed in the Ruflian tongue, he has ſucceeded in this daribg = 
attempt to imitate the Theban bard, without incurring the 
eenſure of Horace MJ. In chis, as well as ſeveral other 
| ſpecies of compoſition, he enriched his native language with 
various kinds of metre, and ſeems to have merited the-appella- 
tion beſtowed upon him of the Father of Ruſſian Poetry. A 
brief recapitulation of the principal works of Lomonogof, 
which were printed in three volumes octavo, will ſerve to 
ſhew the verſatility of his genius, and his extenſive knowledge 
in various branches of literatute. 
The firſt volume, beſide a preface on the advantages derived 
to the Ruſſian tongue from the eccleſiaſtical writings, contains 
ten ſacred and nineteen panegyric odes, and ſeveral occaſional 
pieces of poetry. The · ſecond compriſes An Eſſay in Proſe, 
on te Rules for Ruſſian Poetry; Tranſlation of a German 
Ode; „ Idylls;“ “ Tamira and Selim, a Tragedy; „De- 
mophoon, a Tragedy ;” Poetica! Epiſtle on the Utility of | 
Glaſs;” two cantos of an epic poem, intituled, Peter: the | 
Great ;” „A Congratulatory Copy of Verſes; Arr Ode: 
„% Tranſlation of Þapriſ Rouſſeau's Ode, Sar le Bonbeur; 
Heads of a Courſe of Lectures on Natural Philoſophy;“ 
„Certain Patſages tranſlated in Verſe and N 
to the Original from Cicero, Eraſmus, Lucian, Ælian, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Quintus Curtius, Homer, Virgil, Mir- 
tial, Ovid, Horace, and Seneca; which Ruſſian tranflations 
were brought as examples in his Lectures upon Rhetoric; 


[r] L/Eveſque, who ſays of him, mulari, &c. „Ode de “ Lomo 
n eſt pedt-Qze le ſeul émule de nozof fit  connoitre auc Ruſſes les 
Pinar... 7  veritables regles de Vharmobie.” Le 
[a] * 'Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet Clerc. 
i laſtly, 
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laſtly, A Deſeription of the Comet which, appeared in 244. 
T — 1 volume confiſts, chiefly of Speeches and T Trades 
read before the Academy * Panegyric on the Empreſs 
Elizabeth; on Peter the Great; 1280 teatiſe on the Ad- 
vantages lf Chemiſtry; - On the Phenomena; of the Air 
deccaſioned by the electrical Fire;“ wich a Latin tranſlation 
of the ſame; On the Origin of Light, a8 4 new Theory of 
Colours: 4 Methods to Py with Pteciſion the Courſe 
of a Veſſel;“ „On the Origin of Metals by the Means of 
Earthquakes; Latin Diſſertation on Solidity and F — 
$4 Der. the Tranſit mls Venus in 1761.“ nn. a 
tranſlation. 

Beſide theſe various dubjedde, 5 — do 33 
aderable figure: in hiſtory, having publiſhed two ſmall works 
relative to that of his own country. The firſt, ſtyled % Annals 
of che Ruffian Sovereigns,” is a ſhort chronology of the 
Ruſſian monarchs; and the ſecond is the Ancient Hiſtory 
of Ruſſia,: from the Origin of that Nation to the Death of 
the Great Duke Varoſlaf 1. in 1504 ;” a performance of great 
merit, as it illuſtrates the moſt en n . in 
the annals of this country. tire 0 

LONDE (Fzxascis Racuand: De "Ow 2 : Frenth poct of 
ern reputation, was born at Caen in 1683. He 
was alſo reſpectahle for his knowledge and ſueceſeful inveſtiga- 
tion of the hiſtory of his country, .whoſe antiquities he illuſ- 
trated. He publiſhed various pieces, — he 
is moſt in eſteem. 

LONG {James Le), a learned prieſt os the Oratory, as 
—.— Paris in 1665, and ſent early to Malta, in order to 
be admitted among the clerks of St. John of Jeruſalem. He 
was ſcarcely arrived, when the plague ſeized the iſland and, 
meeting by accident a corpſe that had died of it, he was refuſed 
admittance into his owp lodgings, for fear of bringing in- 
ee. He eſcaped, however, this dreadful diſorder, which 

d the whole iſle; and returned to Paris, where he was 
bs Ja into the congregation of the Oratory in 1686. After 
having been a profeſſor in ſeveral colleges, he was choſen 
librarian of St. Honoré at Paris; and the labour by — 
in improving and increafing this library is ſuppoſed to have 
brought er upon inn which catried him off in 1721. 
He underſtood many languages; Greek, Hebtew, Chald«e, 
Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Engliſh, He was perfectly 
inſtructed in every thing that regarded letters, books, and 


printing. He was ſkilled in mathematics and philoſophy ; 
but is ſaid to have had a fingular diſlike to poetry, eloquence, 
and what is called the belles lettres. His principal works are, 
85 „Bibliotheca Sacra,“ printed, 1723, in 2 vols. folio. 2. 

f « Bibliotheque 
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LONG (Reer, D. D!), Gatter of Pembrekechall ih 
See, Eowndes's profeſſor ef aſtrorompy in that ug 


verfity, fectot of Oberryhinton in Hunting ntbäre and 8“ 


Bradwell juxta mare, in i Eſſex, deſetves Honourable mentiön 


mach-approVed trextiſe- of uſtronodmy, but for the refs 
curious àſtronemieal trifetiine, thus deſbribed by himfelf 


* have, in a Yoo lately bunt in Pembiee- Hall, ce 


te of 1 —4 gong wherein abeve thifty perfofis it 
nit convene the entrance into it is Ger the Sboch Pole 

fix ſteph; t 16 of the sphere confiſts of a 1 PRO 
riteritians, — uf ſemi-eireles, the Noftherfi ends '6f 
which axe ſerewed t a large plate of braſs, with u Mole in the 
doenere of ic! through dis Hofe, from a beam itt mie cieing; 
comes the North pole, @ round itoh rod, kbout tree inches 
long; and ſupports the upper parts of the Iphete to its proper 
elevation far Alte latitude of Cambridge; the Tower part of 
the fphere, ſo muck of it as is inviſible m Eügland, is Cut Uf; 


enn eircles, terminate om, and are ſcrewed down te; à ffrong 
circle of oak, of about thirteen feet diameter, which; 
the ſptiersls fit into motion, runs upon large rolltty sf ignum 


vebits*of | the planets ate drawn, and tit tote fatiefts and 
ſears traces; the grest and little Bear amd Draco Are ulready 


painted in theit placts round the Norih pofe ; the feſt of the - 


conſtellations are propoſed to follow; the whole 'is turned 
With a Lin wineh, wich as Hide labour as it takes te wind 


uß a jack, cheugh che weight of the iron, tin, and wooden, 
eireley” is 4bbut à thouſand 


wiwle; with the floor, is well fu by 2 frame of 
Under Tuus far Dr. Long, before this chHO U 
methiniſmn was petfefted, Since the Abowe 4e wir gy 


ſpfiete has been compherely firtiſhed ; all he ot 175 


ſtars of the Northern hemiſphere; viſible at Cam 


inte in Mreit preper places üpom pfates er dtoß j a 85 
"Iii, ich form one conexvearſirce. - 


Pabhched a — pony 


Dr. Long 
and un anſwer t6 Pr. Gally's 
and die Dee: 16, 3990; at 


On Steck Rer 
e ape of Ht. We den Aber 


. 
„dketbeque o Hiſioriqae de k. aa — 
Hiſterical Biſcourſe pon dne Potygtott Bidtes, and diert | 


in Tthis/work; not only en zechunt of his well-known 4 


and the lGwer or Southern ends ot the meffdianlb, ot refed 


vine, in the manner chat the tops of ſome Wind-mills are made 
to turn toünd. Upon the tron meridians is Breda Zödidc 
of kin painted Blue, "whereoti the ecliptic and heliöcbrftfic 


pounds. When it is male ue Gf, . ; 
a plaßetartum will be placed im the middte thetecf. be 
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He is now in the 88th year of his age, and, for his years, 
-vegete and active. He was lately (in October) put in no- 
mination for the office of vice · chancellor. He executed that 
truſt. before; I think in the year 1737. A very ingenious 
perſon, and ſometimes very facetious. At the. public com- 
mencement, in the year 1513, Dr. Greene (maſter of Benet- 
college, and afterwards biſhop of Ely,) being then vice-chan- 
cellor, Mr. Long was pitched upon for the ' 'Tripos-per- 
formance; it was witty and humourous, and has paſſed 
through divers editions. Some that remembered the delivery 
of it told me, that, in addreſſing the vice chancellor (whom 
the univerſity-wags uſually ſtyled M Greene), the Tripos- 
orator, being a native of Norfolk. and aſſuming the Norfolk- 
dialect, inſtead of ſaying, Domine Vice · Cancellarie, did very 
archly pronounce. the words thus, Domina V ice - Cancellaria; 
which occaſioned a general ſmile in that great auditory. - His 
friend the late Mr. Bonfoy of Ripton told me this little incident, 
That he and Dr. Long walking togetber in Cambridge, in 
a. duſky evening, and coming to a ſhort poff, fixed in the 
pavement, which Mr. B, in the midſt of chat and inattention, 
took to be a by ſtanding in his way, he ſaid in a hurry, Get 
out of my way, boy. That boy, Sir,“ ſaid, the Doctor very 
.calmly and ſlily, is @ poſt-boy, who turns cut of his way for 
nobody. F u n, enn TH DST ot 
II could recollect ſeveral other ingenious repartees, if 
there were occaſion. One thing is remarkable. He never 
was a hale and hearty man; always of a tender and delicate 
conſtitution, yet took care of it. His common drink, water. 
He always dines with the fellows in the hall. Of late years, 
he has left off eating fleſh-meats; in the room thereof, 
puddings, vegetables, & c. Sometimes a. glaſs or two of 


wine. e WS. INIT e 
ILONGBEARD (WII TIA), a factious prieſt, notorious 
for raiſing ſeditions in London, in the ieign of Richard I. 
about 1196. He was a man of good natural parts, ſome 
learning, and much inſinuating addreſs, poſſeſſing that low 
kind of eloquence which pleaſes the multitude. He called 
himſelf the Saviour of the Poor, and loudly railed at authority. 
He was ſummoned before the archbiſhop of Canterbury for 
preaching a ſermon from Iſaiah xii, 3. The king was then 
abroad. He appeared at the place appointed, but with ſuch 
a train as terrified the archbiſhop, who diſmiſſed him for 
that time; but he was afterwards, taken by an armed force, 
and killed one of the citizens, who had detected him, with a 
pole - axe, and another was ſlain by his comrade. However, 
William himſelf immediately fled to the neighbouring church 
of St. Mary-le-Bon, where he had à mind to defend himſelf, 
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danger, yet, on account of the hoſtages which the archbiſhop 


had obljged them to give, as a ſecurity of their keeping tlie 


peace, and for fear of the ſoldiers which they ſaw, thiey did 


not run together for his deliverance.  Willam Was, 'there- 
fore, ſummoned to come out of the church, and, on His 


refuſal, was forced out of it, by the plication of fire and 
ſmoke. As he was going out, a ſon of the citizen, hom he 
had killed, wounded him in the belly with a knife. Being 
thus taken, he was, according to the judgement of the court, 
firſt torn to pieces by horſes, and then hüng upon a gallows, 


Wer 3 > * IP 74 E 8 . 
with nine of his aſſociates, who wonld not leave him. 


* 


Ras would ſeaſonably appear in his behalf, and reſcue 
i 


LONGEPIERRE (Hitazy Bernard be), born in 


ron us. ay 


as in à caſtle, for a. time, hoping, though in vain, that his 


Burgundy in 1658. He was maſter of all the beauties of the 


Greek tongue, 2 merit not common in his time; and has 
left us verle tranſlations of Anacreon, Sapho, Bion, and 
Moſchus. His tragedy of Medea, thou n ünequal, Ane 
crowded with declamations, is far ſuperior to that of Cor- 
neille; but Corneille's genius was not at its greateſt perfection 
when he wrote this piece. Longepierre wrote ſeveral tragedies 
in imitation of the Greek poets ; and he copied them chiefly 


- 7 wy ” » 


in this, that, in ſubje&s of terror and cruelty, he never 


introduced love. , But he alſo copied them in the prolixity 
of common place 
could never equa 


greateſt merit of a poet. There are ſeveral other tragedies 


of this author, in the Grecian taſte; but he never brought 


but two upon the ſtage, which were Medes and Electra. He 
d r. ᷣ ß A IT 0s 7 Oe 2 


LONGINUS (Dronys10s),”a Grecian, and probably 


s, and being void of action and plot; and 
the beauty of their elocution, which is the 


an Athenian, though ſome authors fancy bim a Syrian. 


His father's, name is entirely unknown; hy his mother Fron- 


tonis he was allied to Plutarch. We ate alſo ata loſs'for 
the employment of his parents, their ſtation in liſe, and 
the beginning of his education; hut we are informed, from 


a fragment of his, that his youth was ſpent in ttavelling 
with them, which gave him an opportufiity to increaſe his 


knowledge, and improve his mind. Whereveri mem of 
learning were to be found, he was preſent, and loſt no 


opportunity of forming a. familiarity and intimacy wich 


: 


them. Ammonius and Origen, philoſophers" of great "repus 


tation ih that age, were two of thoſe whom he viſited, "and 


heard with the greateſt attention. The travels of Longinus 


ended with his arrival at Athens, where he fixed his refi- 
dence, Here he putſued the ſtudies of humanity and 
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philoſophy with the greateſt application, Here alſo de 
Publiſhed his '« Treatiſe on the Sublime,” which raiſed his 
reputation to ſuch. a height, as no critic eicher before or 
fince could ever reach. His contemporaries there had fo 
great an opinion of his judgement and taſte, that they 
appointed him ſovereign judge of all authors ; and every thing 

was my or rejected by the public according to the 
% 
His ſtay at Athens ſeems to have been of long continuance; 
and, whilſt he taught there, he had, amongſt others, the 
famous Porphyry for his pupil. The ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
which he went upon, was the academic; for whoſe founder 
(Plato) be had ſo great a veneration, that he celebrated the 
_ anniverſary, of his birth with the higheſt ſolemnity. But it 
was his fortune to be drawn from the contemplatiye ſhades 
of Athens, to mix in more active ſcenes: to train up young 
princes to virtue and glory; to guide the buſy and ambitious 

ſſions of the. great to noble ends; to ſtruggle for, and, at 
ach, to die i, the cauſe of liberty. Zenobia, queen of the 

- Eaſt, prevailed upon him to undertake the education of her 
ſons. He quickly gained an uncommon ſhare in her eſteem; 
and in his converſation ſhe ſpent the yacant hours of her life, 
modelling her ſentiments by his inſtructions, and ſteering 
herſelf by his counſels in the whole ſeries of her conduct. 
Zenobia was at war with the emperor Aurelian, was defeated 
by him near Antioch, and was, compelled to retire to ber 
fortified capital, Palmyra. The emperor ſent ber a written 
ſummons to ſurrender; to which ſhe returned an anſwer 
drawn up by Longinus, which raiſed his higheſt indignation. 
he emperor exerted every effort, and the Palmyrians were 

at length obliged to open their gates, and receive the conqueror. 
The queen and Longinus endeavoured to fly into Perſia, but 
were overtaken and made priſoners, as they were croſſing the 
Euphrates. When the captive queen was brought before the 
- emperor, her ſpirits ſunk; ſhe laid the blame of her conduct 
on her, counſellors, and fixed the odium of the affronting 
La on its Rigg 251 This 48.90 ſaoner 2 than 
Aurelian, who was hero enough to conquer, but not to 
y vg poured all his A. ihe Bed of Longinus. 
He was carried away to immediate execution, #midit the 
generous condolence of thoſe who knew his merit. He 
pitied Zenobia, and comforted his friends. He looked upon 
death as a bl „ ſince it reſcued his body from ſlavery, 
and gave his ſoul the moſt deſirable freedom. This world,” 
aid he, with his expiring breath, © is nothing but a priſon; 
happy therefore he, who gets ſooneſt out of it, and gains his 
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The writings of Longinus were numerous, ſome on 

N hical, but the greateſt part on critical, ſubje&s. ' Dr. 
carce has collected the titles of, twenty-five "treatiſes, none 

of which, except that on © the Sublime,“ has eſcaped the 
depredations of time and the barbarians. On this mutilared 
and imperfe& piece has the fame of Longinus been erected. 
The learned and judicious have beſtowed extraordinary 
commendation upon it. Its general title is The Golden 
Treatiſe.” The following lines of Mr, Pope give a beautiful 
and joſt charter of ity, 


" 


Thee, great Longinus! all the Nine. inſpire, _ 
And fill their critic with a poet's fire: 

_ © An. ardent judge, who, zealous in his traſt, * 

« With warmth gives ſentence, and is always juſtz _ 
_ .  » © Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf the great Sublime he draws.” _ 


3 of the univerſity ſoon. conceived a high eſteem for 


v ” 36 fo! 


onics,. and ſupplied him plentifully with money for his 
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Copenhagen. In this ſituation he continued till his death, 
which happened in 1647. He married, and had children; 
but his wife and they died before him. He was the author 
of ſeveral works, which ſhew great capacity in mathe- 
- matics and aſtronomy. His ** Aſtronomia Danica,“ printed 
at Amſterdam, 1640, in folio, is the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
It is remarkable, that, obſcyre as his village and father 
might be, he dignified and perpetuated both; for he took 
his name from his village, and, in the title-page- of his 
works, wrote himſelf © Chriſtianus Longomontanus Severini 
filius.“ VET Sg | 
LONGUEIL (GwnrtxT DE), a phyſician, and ae- 
compliſhed ſcholar, was born at. Utrecht in 1507. He 
publiſhed, among other things, a © Greek and Latin Lexicon ;” 
% Remarks on different claſhc Authors ;”” „“ A Tranſlation 
of Part of Plutarch's Works;” with an edition of the Life 
of Apollonius from Philoſtratus. LITE Io 
_LONGUEIL_ (CHrisToPHER DE). was eſteemed one of 
the politeſt ſcholars in the age in which he lived. He was 
born at Malines, in 1490. He travelled through England, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy; was in favour with Lewis XII. 
of France, and with pope Leo X. At the, requeſt of the 
latter, he undertook to write againſt Luther. His great 
Jearning is ſufficiently evinced by his“ Latin Commentaries 
on Pliny's Book of Plants, and his“ Obſervations, in the 
ſame Language, on the Civil Law.” He-was alſo a moſt 
accompliſhed orator ; but is deſexvedly cenſured by Eraſmus 
as one of the bigoted Ciceronians.' He lived in intimate 
friendſhip with the cardinals Bembo and Pole, the latter of 
whom cloſed his eyes at Padua, where he died in 1522, at 
the untimely age of 34. In Latin he is called Longolius, 
under which name his life was written in Latin by cardina] 


. 12 1 FR 
.LONGUERUE (Lovrs pe), 2 French abb, was born 
at Charleyille, of a noble family, in 1652. His father 
ſpared no coſt in his education: Richelet was his preceptor ; 
and D'Ablancourt, who was a relation, the ſuperviſor of his 
ſtudies, At four years old, he was reckoned ſuch a prodigy, 
that Lewis XIV, paſſing through Charleville, would ſee him, 

and was aſtoniſhed at him. At fourteen, he began to apply 
himſelf to Oriental literature, for he had already à very 
competent knowledge of ancient and modern languages. 

Hiſtory was his great object, though without neglecting the 
other departments of learning. He never allowed himſelf any 
xelaxatign, but from a change of object, and the converſation 

pf friends. He was very communicative 'of his knowledge, 
and gften compoſed piecey far the uſe of his friends; but 
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ſought no reputation himſelf by the publication of his 
writings. This, however, did not proceed from any exceſs: 
of modeſty: Longuerue knew his own value, and, upon 
occaſion, made other people know it. In his converſation: he 
abounded in lively and often ſatirical ſtrokes, bold criticiſms, 
and fallies of humour; and was rather cynical upon the 
whole, as appears from the Longueruana,” which is ſaid» 
to. exhibit no bad picture of him. He died in 1732, aged 80. 
What we have of his ate, 1. A Latin Diſſertation upon 
Tatian,” printed in the edition of this author at Oxford, 
1700, in Bvo. 2. La Deſcription Hiſtorique de la France. 
Paris, 1719,” in folio. 3. Annales Arſacidarum. Straſ- 
burg, 1732, in 4to. 4. A Diſſertation upon Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, which they made paſs under the name of the 
miniſter Allix his friend, and in which he is very heterodox. - 
5. Remarques ſur la Vie du Cardinal de Volley.” There 
is a liſt alſo, in the Longueruana,” of ſeveral of his works 
in manuſcript. t | | rl c 
LONGUS, an ancient Greek author, of an uncertain age, 
but who ſeems to have written after Heliodorus, and, in ſome _. 
places, to have imitated him. He is called a ſophiſt; but we 
have no remains of his except four books of Paſtorals upon 
the Loves of Daphnis and Cloe.“ Huetius ſpeaks advantage- 
ouſly enough of this work, and had propoſed, when he was 
young, to have made a tranſlation of it; but he alſo takes 
notice of ſeveral defects in it, and, doubtleſs, its obſcurities; 
which made him lay aſide his purpoſe of tranſlating it. None 
of the ancient writers mentions Longus. There are ſeveral 
editions, as well as tranſlations, of his work. The ' beſt 
edition of the original is, perhaps, that given by Petrus Moll, 
a-profeſſor of the Greek language at Franeker, 1650, in 4to. 
It was tranſlated into French by Amiot, and printed at Paris 
in 1559; and into Engliſh by George Thorney, and printed 
at London in 1657. The laſt edition of the Engliſh verſion, 
of which there have been four, is inſeribed to James Craggs, 
ezeee, hon oa o 1 
I. ONIC RUS (Joux), born at Orthern, in the diſtrict 
of Mansfield, in Germany. He was choſen, by Melancthon 
and Joachim Camerarius, to put a finiſhing hand to a Greek 
and Latin dictionary commenced by them. He was à very 
learned man, and tranſlated into Latin many of the Greek 
writers; in particular, the Theriaca & Alexipharmaca of 
„ eee He alſo publiſhed an edition of Dioſcorides. He 
an : e e ene 
phyſician, and author of 55 Works on Natural HI : 
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W yr ns F ne * Gs of Venice it in 
the ſeventeenth century, and a mgn of great merit and talents. 


wrote many works, among which, „ A Life of Adam; 
A Hiftory of the Kings of Cyprus ,” and various halian 

gamedies. His works were collected in fix volumes, 12m. 
A ORENZETTI (Aux osio), an eminent painter of 
Siena, and diſciple of Giotto He joined the ſtudy of polite 
learning and philoſophy to painting, and was the firſt ho 
nt ſtorms, and the ths of GC He died at the 

e of $3. | 

LORIT- (Hzwav), . common) n Glareanws; 4M 
Gtaris, a town in Switzerland, where he was born in 1488. 
nn began his ſtudies at Cologne, tl _ carried them on at 
aſil, and finiſhed them at Paris. ired ſome friends; 
and; among theſe, Eraſmus. He N a ſtrong turn to mufic, 
and made it a great part of his ſtudy, After having contributed 
to the advancement: of letters, both by diſcourſe and Writing, 
be did in 1563, aged 75. He compoſed the following works. 
1. 4 Iſagoge in Arithmeticam, 2. Deſctiptio de Situ 
Holvetia & vicinis Gentibus. 3. De quatuor Helvetiorum 
Fagdere Panegyrioon. 4. Iſagoge in Myſicam. “ 5. De 
Geograghia Liber.“ 6. Judicium in Terentii Carmina.“ 
Jo $f Horatium Annotationes.” „8. “ Annotationes in 
Metamorphoſes,” 9. Annotationes / in Ciceronis 
Em de Senectute. 10. Annotationes in / Salluſtii, que 
adhuc extant, Hiſtoriarum Eragmenta. “ ; *Commenta- 
Pius in Arithmeticam & Muſicam Boethii.“ 12. 
tiones in Johannis Cæſarii Dialecticam. „ 2 % nota- 
jones in Caſaris Commontaria.” 14. Annptationes in 

Tinom Livjom 1g. Apnotationes. & Chronologia in 
wore Hiſtoriam Romanam.”- 16.“ Annotationes in Dio- 
Halicarnaſſeum. 1. Elegiarum Libri duo.” 
180. ebe Ade Muſica" 19. De ors — ac Menſuris.“ 
20. © Annobtationes in Valerium, Suetonium, & Lucanum.“ 
41. % eee in Eutropium.” | 22. * Epiſtola ad 
Joanie Hervag 24. Sebolia in Ai Donati 
bodum.“ 24. 5 =" We lſegoge de n 40 ay 
& de Figuris golbus Poete weuntuy,”".. 1 De Aſſe 

us 

Es ME (bib bras vx), miſts: of the 8 uh ithe 
French king, was born at Lyons, about the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century. At 8 he went into Italy, to ſtudy 
the beautics of antiquity. Phere he became vamied with 
Marcellus Cetvin, afterwards pope Marcelius/ Ib. who: had 
vod taſte for the polite acts, and, oed en a great 7 


Enriched with the ſpoils of - antiquity, he returned to Lyons 
in 1636, and baniſhed thence? the Gothic taſte. | At 8 
going to Paris, to work for the cardinal de Bellay, he was 


ſoon employed in the court of Henry II. He made the 
Horl-ſhoe, a fortification-at Fontainbleau, built the ftately 
caſtle of Anet, the palace of the, Tuilleries, and repaired ' 


and ornamented ſeveral of the rayal houſes, - as Villers, 
Colerets, St. Germain, then called the caſtle of the Muette, 


the Louvre, &, Theſe ſervices were recompenſed above 


bis enpectations. . He was made almoner and counſellor to 
the king, and had the abbics of St. Ley and ns; Serge of 
Angers conferred upon him. 


governor, to be ſhut againſt the poet; whereupon, Ronfard 


took out his pencil, and wrote upon the gate theſe three 
words: 5 Fort. reverent. habe. De Lorme, who under 


at hirn, to queen Catharine de Medicis, who, enquiring into 
the matter, was told by Ronfard, that, by a harmleſs irony. 
he had made that inſoription for the architect when: read in 
French; but that it ſuited him ſtill better in Latin, . theſe 
being the firſt words abbreviated of a Latin epigram of Au- 
fonius, which begins thus: © Fortunam reverenter habe {x];" 
adviting him by by to reflect on bis primitive grovel 


fortune, and not to ſhut the againſt: the Muſes.” De . 
Lorme died in 1557 5 he leſt — books of architecture, 


dy efteemed. Theſe are, 1. Nouvelles Inventions 
gur bien baſtir & à petit frais trouvee n'agueres, 1 561, 


te, 1868,“ folio. 


LOR I (Joun DE), 8 phyſician e of France, 
was born in 1544, at Moulins, in che Bourbonneis. 


ſtudſed at Montpelier, where, having taken his 2 5 
degree, he practiſed his art at Forez in 1578. Here he Wrots 


ſome Latin and French verſes, which were preſistod to the 
Treißeme Notaire of John Papon fo]; and afterwards was 


made firſt paysei to . Loring e ee 


ke The bab las of Co ber Thurs vn RI 1 


are, prefixed to Bachot's Wag of 3 
Fortunam re verenter habe, quicungug e . Ml Erreur 88 i 
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OBOE ap. 
. fot nn eontinenicated to: him every thing that be knew | 


'Roenſard, che poet, out of envy, publiſhed a fatire; Wy: 
ſatirical fonnet, againſt him, under the title af La Fruela _ 
eroſſẽe, The Trowel eroſier d. De Lorme revenged himſelf, ; 
by/caufing the garden-door of the Tuilleries, of which he was 


flood little Latin, eomplained of this inſcription, as levelled | 


ris, in folio, fifty,ſeven leaves. 2. Ten Books of Archi- — 
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In, and then to Mary of Medicis, queen to Henry IV, under 


whom he alſo had the place of phyfician in ordinary. He had 
the good fortune to ſucceed againſt the opinion of Du 
Lament, the king's chief phyſician [y], in adviſing phlebo- 
tomy for the queen, when ſhe was ſeized with a diarrhœa; 
her majeſty was let blood, and recovered. He attended the 
court, where he was much eſteemed, many years; and, 
when he became diſabled, by age and infirinities, for that 
ſervice, he obtained an honourable diſcharge" to retire! to 
- Moulins, the place of his nativity ; where Lewis XIII. re- 
turning victorious from Languedoc, Dec. 1622, with the 


queen his mother, took their lodgings at his houſe, in 1623, 


as a teſtimony of their kindneſs. He ſpent the latter part 
of his life in great tranquillity, and died in 1634, more 
_ with honours than with years, -at the age of fourſcore 

LORME (CHARLES Df), ſon of the preceding, was 
born with great natural endowments. in 1587; and, being 
alſo bred a phyſician, practiſed his profeſſion with as much 


reputation as his father; and became phyſician in W 


and counſellor to Lewis XIII. He was acknowledged, bot 
at court and the city of Paris, to be one of the fineſt 
niuſes in his profeſſion. He had been beſore phyſician to 
Gafton, duke of Orleans, but did not continue long in employ- 
ment. He was likewiſe” phyfician-to Bourbon ſpa, where be 


Rs much longer. He rivaled his father alſo in the 


enęth of his life; and, moreover, when he was very far 
advanced in years, had vigour enough to think of marrying 
a third wife. Yea, what is more, he ſpent ſome years con- 
ſide ring the matter; and then made choice of a very young 
and very beautiful maiden, which, it was thought, would 
haſten his death. On the contrary, his marriage - bed proved 
the grave of his young wife: ſhe got a conſumption by the 
old man's ſide, and could never be cured; while her huſband 
prolonged his life, apparently in ſome meaſure by this mar- 
riage, to the age of — and eleven. Some time before 
His death, he reſided in the marſhal de Crequi's houſe, where 
he died in 1678, as famous as be was ola. 
He always did that which has paſſed for a proverb with 
regard to phyſicians, and which never fails of being objected 
to them, Phyſician, cure thyſelf.“ He gave vogue to a 


ptiſan called“ bouillon- rouge, 1. e. red broth,” which 


proved beneficial to thouſands of people. He ſpent vaſt. ſums 


© [+] De Laurent gigonded himſelf © Flvente e venem "non" ſecabis," 
ypon Hippocrates, who ſays, bleeding Patin's Letters, P- $5, tom, ith. 
muſt not þs employed in looſen 
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in making experiments, unwilling to be ignorant of any 
particular in his profeſſion ;' yet he had a kind of myſtical 
poly pharmacy, and zealouſly maintained the ſpecific virtue of 
antimony. He had a taſte for polite literature. He was 
charming in converſation, having treaſured up a vaſt deal of 
uſeful knowledge, which he communicated wonderfully well; 
and, what is more, he was extremely reſerved when defired 
to give his opinion, of the ſeveral literati who lived in France 
within a century before. On theſe occaſions he happily 
employed his judgement and affection, cenſuring no one, nor 
detracting from his due praiſe; on the contrary, he always 
ſet their characters, as we do pictures, in the moſt favourable 
point of view. He had a prodigious memory, and a good 
underſtanding, which continued clear and unclouded at the 
laſt. He was 10 lively, that there were ſhewn ſome very 


ood verſes made by him not above a fortnight” before his 


death. Upon the whole, take him altogether, he was a great 
man, who was yaſtly indebted to God and nature for his 
perſeftions. Well FRED ORE 24g 00 LOS TL PET TIBET A 
© LORKAIN (RogERT LF), an eminent ſculptor, born at 
Paris, Nov. 1666. From his infancy he made ſo rapid a 
progreſs in the art of deſigning, that, at eighteen, the cele. 
ated Girardon intruſted him with the cate of teaching his 
children, and of correcting his ' diſciples. He committed to 
him alſo, in conjunction with Nouliſſon, the execution of 
the famous tomb of cardinal Richelieu, in the Sarbonne, and 
of his own tomb at St. Landres, in Paris. On his return 
from Rome, he finiſhed ſeveral pieces at Marſeilles, which 
had been left imperfect by the death of M. Puget. He had 
a ſtrict friendſhip with Depreaux, De Piles, and Tournefort, 
and was received into the academy of ſculpture, Oct. 0r, 
when he compoſed his Galatea for his chef d'ceuvre, a work 
univerſally eſteemed. | Lorrain afterwards made a Bacchus 
for the gardens at Verſailles, a fawn for thoſe at Marli, and 
ſeveral bronzes; among others, an Andromeda, in a grand 
goüt, &c. The academy elected him profeſſor, Mar 
29, 1717; and he died their governor, | June 1, 1743. 
a 7 pieces in the epiſcopal palace of Saverne, which are 
all of his compoſition, are much admired. He was a learned 
defigner, with a great deal of genius, and ſucceeded in his 
heads, efpecially thoſe of the young nymphs, with ſo much 
truth, and à deli ſo admirable, that his chiſſel ſeemed 
to be directed by Corregio or Parmeſan. In ſhort, if he 
had been more of a courtier, and made the beſt of his oppor- 
tunities, he would have acquired the reputation of the greateſt 
F120 PE THIS BE IO IOIOR DAS FINITE OO! 
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LoRRAIN (Cnantss: of), cardinal and archbiſhop of 
 Rheims, fon of Claude, the firſt duke of Guiſe, was born in 
1525. He was a man of the greateſt abilities, but made the 
worſt uſe of them, to the great prejudice- of France, in order 
to fatiate bis violent thirſt after riches - and honours. He 
ſucceeded to very confiderable benefices in 1550, by the death 
of his uncle, cardinal John of Lorrain, whoſe debts he never 
diſcharged, though he had promiſed he would, He enjoyed an 
almoſt unlimited authority under Henry II; but was ftill 
more powerful under Francis II; he, and his brother, the 
"duke of Guiſe, governing the kingdom at plcaſure, upon 
pfretenee that they were uneles of queen Mary Stuart. He 
made a ſhinjng figure by his learning and eloquence in the 
conference of Poiſſi; and the only motive of his conſenting to 
the holding of that aſſembly was, that be might have an 
opportunity of ſhewing his genius and parts. He likewiſe 
made a conſiderable appearance in the council of Trent; but 
did not maintain in it the-liberties of the Gallican church 
with ſo much vigour as the court of Rome dreaded, thinking 
it more for the intereſt of his ſamily not to diſoblige the pope 
He has been conſidered as the chief author of the war of 
Italy, in which the duke of Guiſe had like to have loſt all bis 
reputation. Although Charles IX. had forbidden wearing of 
arms, yet cardipal de Lorrain came to Paris with armed 
guards, having a commiſſion under the broad ſeal to bave 
armed guards. Marſhal de Montmorenci, governor of Paris, 
ſent the cardinal a very civil meſſage, that he could not admit 
him with that warhke train; and the contempt ſhewn to that 
murſſage obliged him to repel force by force. This was done 
without any other-loſs than that of one of the cardinal's men, 
who was going to put himſelf in a poſture of defence; at 
which the cardinal was ſo terrified, that he fled, and hid him- 
felf in a bop. He withdrew in the night to bis archiepiſco- 
pal ſce in Rheims, there to meditate revenge. This incident 
vas puhliſhed throughout: all Europe, and the - cardipal 
LoRRIS (WirLtam Dt) died about the year 1260, was 
2 good poet, conſidering the age in which he lived. He was 
author of The: Romance ot | the Roſe, a: work written in 
- imitation of Ovid's “ Art of Loye, and which has been fte- 
quently republiſhed. Fs 995 SITE. 19> 29: Rt RS 
LORRT (Anne CuarLes), a French phyſieian of great 
reputation, born in the neighbourhood of Paris in 1925» 
Phe different and numerous works which be publiſhed during 
hi life-time prove him an accompliſhed ſchelar, as well as 
of great ſbill in his pteſeſhon. His Latinuy was - remarkably 
hare and correct, and worthy. of the better age of ng 
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ae for many yas before his death, though it W us 


His real name was Dance, and he was one of the ſons of Me. 
| 8 the city furveyor, whoſe memory will be tranſmitted 


| 8 received, it is ſaid, his education qt W 
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Worbis Melancholieis;“ but his treatiſe Sur l'Uſige 


es Aliment” obtained” mn nas gab. VE. a” re 85 


tation. 1 : 
"LOTEN' (Town); a doll 5k inter of the Engl evo, 
though a native of Holland, 8 he lived and painted ma 
2 in England. He had an uncommon genius in | 
1 in à manner very ſylvan, like'the ery 4 5 
ugs of the parles in this country. He is, for the moſt part, 
very cold in his eblouring, which is mixed with an unpleaſant 
darkneſs; however, he underſtood well the diſpoſition of 


lights and ſhadows. ' He delighted particularly in oaken trees, 


which he almoſt every where introduces into his pictures. 
His landſcapes are generally very large. He did many ſtorms 
at land, accompanied with ſhowers of rain, tearing up trees, 
daſhings of water; and water- falls, cattle 'runn' ng to ſhelter, 
and the like, to which he had a particular genius, and ex- 
celled in them. Theſe pieces N admirably good. He 
painted alſo many views of the Alps in Switzerland, where 
he lived feveral years. His works dend in England, ſo "th 


tze juſtneſs of this charaftet u e e oe 


died in London about 1681, | 
LOVE ( AMES). By this nathe our preſent: beben was, 


only aſſumed e he firſt attached himſelf to the ſtage. 
ſterny, on account of the clumſy edifice which be 
ed for the reſidence of the city's chief magi Our 


ſchool, whence be removed to Cambridge, Which, it is 
believed, he left without taking any degree. About that time, F: 


4 ſeyete” poetical ſatire againſt Sir Robert Walpole, chen 


miniſter, appeared under the title of!“ Are theſe Things ſo?“ 
which, though written dy Mr. Miller, was aſcribed to Pope. 
To this Mr. Love immediately wrote a reply, called, „Ves, 
are, What then?“ which proved fo fatisfactory 0 the 
whoſe defence was therein undertaken, that he made 
mea handſome ' preſent, and gave him expectations of pre- 
fervent.” Elated with this diſtinction, with the vanity 6f 
a-ybunig author, and che credulity ef a young man, he en- 
4 is fortune as eſtabliſhed, and, neglecting every ether 
tfait; became an attendant at the n $ levees, Where 
eontracted Habits: of indoſence and experice; without ob- 
amin any advantage. The now offered itſelf as n 


afylum from the difficultics he Had involved Mmſelf in, an- 
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eſſays in ſtrolling companies. He afterwards performed both 
at Dublin 2 — and at the latter place reſided ſome 
years as manager. At length, he received, in the year 1762, 
an invitation to ,Drury-Lane theatre. where he continued 
during the remainder of his life. In 1765, with the affiſtance 
of his brother, he erected a new theatre at Richmond, and 
obtained a licence for performing in it; but did not receive 
any benefit from it, as the ſucceſs of it by no means anſwered 
his expectations. He died about the beginning of 1774. He 
neither as an actor or author attained any great degree of ex- 
cellence. His performance of Falſtaff wa by much the beſt ; 
but this has been exhibited to the public with ſo much more 
advantage by Mr. Henderſon, that the little reputation which 
he acquited by it has been entirely (eclipſed by the ſupenority 
of genius which his ſucceſſor has ditplayed in the repre- 
ſentation of the ſame character. As an author, he has 
given the world Pamela, a comedy, 1742; and ſome 
other dramatic pieces enumerated in the Biographia Dra- 
matica.“ 141 Nr OR IT 
LOVE (Canis TO HER) was ſucceſſively rector of St. Anne's 
Alderſgate, and St Laurence Jewry, in London. He was 
author of ſermons, and other pieces of practical divinity, in 
vols. 8 vo, printed in 1652, 1654, and 1657, which gained 
him a conſiderable reputation. He was convicted of High 
Treaſon in the court of juſtice for holding , correſpondence 
with the king, and conſpiring againſt the republican; govern- 
ment; for which he was condemned to be beheaded.” Great 
applications were made to parliament in his behalf, not only 
by his wife and friends, but alſo by ſeveral pariſhes in Lon- 
don, and by fifty-four minifters, who could only procure 
a reſpite of his execution for one month. He loft his head 
Jul 1651. ; E . | e 
LOVELACE (RichAxp), an elegant poet of the laſt 
century, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir William Lovelace of Wool- 
ridge in Kent, and was born in that county about 1618. He 
received his grammar- learning at the Charter-houſe; and, in 
the year 1634, became a gentleman- commoner of Glouceſter- 
Hall, Oxford, being then, as Wood obſerves, accounted 
the moſt amiable and beautiful perſon that eye ever beheld; 
a perſon alſo. of innate modeſty, virtue, and. courtly deport- 
ment, which made him then, and eſpecially after, when he 
retired to the great city, much admired and ,adored by the 
female ſex.“ In 1636, he was created M. A; and, leaving 
the univerſity, retired, as Wood phraſes it, in great ſplendor, 
to the court; where, being taking into the favour of lord 
Goring, he became a ſoldier, and was firſt an enſign, and 
afterwards a captain. On the pacification * Be 
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returned to his native country, and took poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, worth about five hundred pounds per annum; and, 
about the ſame time, was deputed by the county to deliver the 
Kentiſh petition to; the bhouſe of commons, which giving 
offence, ihe was ordered into cuſtady, and confined in the 
Gate houſe, whence: he was releaſed on giving bail not to go 
beyond the lines of communication without a paſs from the 
ſpeaker. During the time of bis confinement to London, 
he lived beyond the income of his eſtate, chiefly to ſupport 
the credit of the royal cauſe; and, in 1646, he formed a 
regiment for the ſervice of the French king, was colonel of it, 
and wounded at Dunkirk. In 1648, he returned to England 
with his brother, and was again committed priſoner to Peter- 
houſe in London, where he remained till after the kings 
death. At that period he was ſet at liberty, but, having 
then conſumed all his eſtate, he grew very melancholy; 
which, at length, brought him into a conſumption, became 
very poor in body and purſe, was the object of charity, went 
in ragged: cloaths (whereas, when he was in his glory, he 
wore cloaths of gold and ſilver), and moſt ly lodged in obſcure 
and dirty places, more befitting the worſt of beggars and 
pooreſt of ſervants.” He died in a very poor lodging in 
(Gunpowder alley near Shoe lane, in 1658, and was buried at 
the Weſt end of St Bride's church. His pieces, which are 
light and eaſy. had been models in their way, were their 
ſimplicity but equal to their ſpirit. They were the offspring 
of gallantry and amuſement, and, as ſuch, are not to be 
reduced to the teſt of criticiſm. Under the name of Lucaſta, 
which, is the title to his poems, he compliments a Miſs Lucy 
Sacheverel, a lady, according to Wood, of great beauty and 
fortune, whom he was accuſtomed to call Lux Caſta.” 
On the report of Lovelace's death of his wounds, at Dunkirk; 
ſhe married. Winſtanley has, and not improperly, compared 
him to Sir Philip Sidney. He wrote alſo two plays, “ The 
Scholar, a comedy; and The Soldier,“ a tragedy, + 
- LOWE (PETER). All that we know of this--venerable 
ſargeon is gathered from his works. He was born in Scot- 
land, and was many years abſent from his native country in 
the ſervice. of foreign princes. He tells us, that be bad 
practiſed 22 years in France and Flanders; had been two 
years ſurgeon - major to the Spaniſh regiment at Paris; that he 
afterwards followed Henry IV. of France in his wars fix years. 
He ſtyles himſelf, in the - title-page of one of his books, 
Doctor in the Faculty of Surgery at Paris, - Ordinary-Sur- 
eon to the King of France and Navarre.” - He dates his 
Look from his houſe at Glaſgow, Dec. 20, 1612; but it is 
uncertain how long he had been ſettled there. He . 
ai ; | ; that 
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that fourteen years before, vn his complaining of th 
perſons who intruded imo the practice of ſurgery, the king 
of Scotland granted him a privilege, under his 9 4 ſeul, of 
8 all practiuoners in ſurgery in the Weltern parts of 
re eee ati.t N a 
LOWER (Dr. Rien ARD), a celebrated Englifh phyſician, 
was a native of Cornwall, and trained under the famous Dr. 
Tbomas Willis. die praQtifed phyſic in London with preat 
reputation; and died in 169t. He was the author of an 
extellent book De Corde; and of another De Motu & 
Colort Sanguinis, & Chyli in eum Tranſitu.“ This phyffeian 
practiſed the transfuſion of blood from dne animal into an- 
other; but, whether he was the inverftor of this operation, we 
know not. | 6 8 n i 1 ares 
LOWER {Sir Wirtiam, knt.), a noted cavalier in the 
reign of Charles I, was born at Tremare in Cornwall. 
During the heat of the civil wars, he took refuge in Holland, 
where, being ſtrongly attached to the Muſes, he had an 
opportunity of enjoying their ſociety, and purſuing | his 
ſtody in peace and privacy. He was a great admirer of the 
Freneh poets, particularly Corneille and Quinavlt, on whoſe 
works he has built the plans of fout out of the fix plays Which 
he wrote; the titles of which may be ſeen in the © Biogta- 
phia Dramatica.” He died in 1662. 
LOWTH (WII LIAN), a diſtinguiſhed divine, was the 
fon of William Lowth, apothecary and citizen of London, 
and was. born in the pariſh of St. Martin's Ludgate, Sept. 11, 
1661. His grandfather Mr. Simon Lowth, rectot of Tyle- 
hurſt in Berks, took great care of his education, and initiated 
him early in letters. He was after wards ſent to Merehant- 
Tailors ſchool, where he made ſo great a progreſs, that he 
was elected thence into St. John's College, in Oxford, before 
be was fourteen, Here he regularly took the degrees of 
maſter of arts, and batchelor in divinity, His eminent worth 
and learning recommended him to Dr. Mew, bithop of Win- 
cheſter, who made him his chaplain, and conferted upon him 
4 prebend in the cathedral- church of Wincheſter, and the 
reftory of Buriton, with the chapel of Petersfield; Hantzs. 
His ſtudies were ſtrictly confined: within his own province, 
and ſolely applied to the duties of his function; yet, that he 
might acquit himſelf the better, he acquired an uncommon 
mate of critical learning. There is fcarcely any ancient 
author, Greek or Latin, profane or eccleſiaſtical, eſpecially 
the latter, but 2 he had que with accuracy, conſtantly 
ge is reading with critical” and philological te- 
marks. * collections in this way, W all 
occaſions, very communicative. Hence his fiotes en © Cle- 
3 4 8 mens 
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mens Alexandrinus,” which are not to be met with in Potter's 
edition of that father. Hence his remarks on © Joſephus,” 
communicated to Hudſon for his edition, and acknowledged 
in his preface; as alſo thoſe larger and more numerous anno- 
tations on the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians,” inſerted in 
Reading's edition ef them at Cambridge. The author of 
4% Bibliotheca Biblica” was indebted to him for the ſame kind 
of aſſiſtance. Chandler, late biſhop of Durham, while en- 
gaged in his defence of Chriſtianity from the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament, againſt the diſcourſe of the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” and in his vindication 
of the Defence, in anſwer to The Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy conſidered,” held a conſtant correſpondence with 
him, and conſulted him upon many difficulties that occurred 
in the courſe of that work. | 7 | 
The moſt valuable part of his character was that which 
-leaſt appeared in the eyes of the world, the private and retired 
rt, that of the good Chriſtian, and the uſeful pariſn- prieſt. 
is piety, his diligence, his hoſpitality, and beneficence, 
rendered his life highly exemplary, and greatly enforced his 
public exhortations. He marru . Matgaret, daughter of 
Robert Pitt, eſq. of Blandford, by whom he had three 
daughters and two ſons, one of whom was the learned Dr. 
Robert Lowth, one of the greateſt ornaments of his time, 
He died in 1732, and was buried by his own orders in the 
church-yard at Buriton. RES | 
He publiſhed, 1. ** A Vindication of the Divine Author: 
and Inſpiration of the Old and New Teitament, 1692, 
12mo. And a ſecond edition, with Amendments, and a 
new Preface, wherein the Antiquity of the Pentateuch is 
aſſerted, and vindicated from ſome late ObjeQions, 1699.“ 
2. Directions for the profitable Reading of the Holy 
Scriptures; together with ſome Obſeryations for confirming 
their Divine Authority, and illuſtrating the Difficulties there- 
of, 1908,” lamo. 3. Two Sermons preached in the 
Cathedral-Church of Wincheſter, at the Aſſizes in 1914, 
intituled, © Religion the diſtinguiſhing CharaQter of: Human 
Nature, on Job xxviii, 28,” and, The Wiſdom: of ac- 
knowledging Divine Revelation, on Matt. xi, 10,” 4. A 
Commentary on the Prophet Ifaiah, 1714.“ 5. On 
eremiah, 1918.” 6. On Ezekiel, 1723.“ 7. On 
aniel and the Minor Prophets, 1726.“ Theſe were after - 
wards republiſhed together, with additions, in one vol. folio, 
as 4 continuation of bp. Patrick's ** Commentary on the other 
parts of the Old Teſtament, in which form it has had ſeveral 
editions. 8 The Characters of an Apoſtolical Church 
fulfilled in the Church of ngland, and our. Obligations to 
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continue in the Communion of it. 9. A Sermon preached 
in the Church of Petersfield, in the County of Southampton, 
152.“ This drew him unwillingly into ſome Controverſy 
with John Norman of Portſmouth; but he ſoon dropt it, 
finding him an unfair adverſary. „„ 
ILOWTH (RoszRr, D. D.). This illuſtrieus prelate 
was born at Wincheſter, in the Cloſe, December 8, 1710. 
His father, the Rev. William Lowth, was prebend of Win- 
cheſter, and made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the republic of 
letters. He publiſhed Commentaries on the Prophets; 
but his moſt uſeful and popular work was Directions for 
profitably reading the Holy Scriptures;“ this tract has paſſed 
through many editions, and is ſtill in high eſtimation. Ro- 
bert Lowth, like the Hebrew prophet, when his father 
winged his flight to heaven, caught his mantle, and a double 
portion of hir ſpirit reſted upon him. Mr. Lowth was edu- 
cated at Wincheſter- college, and completed his theological ' 
ſtudies at New-college, Oxford. The native brilliancy of 
his genius ſoon diſplayed itſelf; and though he applied him. 
ſelf with vigour and unremitted aſſiduity to bis claſſical purſuits, 
yet he frequently unbendodWs mind, and let his imagination 
rove through the flowery regions of poetry. But more ſub- 
lime and nobler objects arreſted his attention, by unfolding 
the treaſures of ſacred knowledge, by directing the attention 
of mankind to the ſacred page of inſpiration, and exhibiting | 
to them all the varied charms of biblical literature, ry 
In 1741, having been elected profeſſor of Hebrew poetry 
in the univerſity of Oxford, he there delivered thoſe admirable 
lectures De Sacra Poeſi Hebræorum, on the Sacred Poe 
-of the Hebrews, which has placed him in the higheſt ſcale of 
eminence as a critic. In 1732, he married Miſs Mary 
Jackſon, daughter of Lawrence Jackſon, eſq. of Chriſt- 
Church, Hants. Ia 1936, he was admitted to his firſt 
| preferment, the living of Overton, in Hampſhire, In 1737. 
| be took up his degrees of M. A. Mr..Lowth's great literary 
- talents and his elegant manners gained him the friendſhip of 
| the duke of Devonſhire, who cee him tutor to his ſon, 
| the marquis of Hartington, With this young nobleman he 
| 


made the tour of Europe; and it would be ſuperfluous to add, 
that his ſervices were ſuch as ever after entitled him to the 
friendſhip of the noble houſe of Cavendiſh. Dr. Lowth had 
j  - Wlfo gained the eſteem of bp. Hoadly, who became his zealous 


patron, and appointed him to the archdeaconry of Win: 
cheſtet in the year 1750. In 1754, the baer 
ford gave him his diploma as doctor of divinity. The mar- 
quis of Hartington being appointed, in 1755, viceroy of 
Lend, Dr. Lowth accompanied him a0 hip! dortſic 
$66 $5 4 8 6 woo 4 chaplain; 
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. to that ſee: In 17 51 Dr. Lowth 
© Life of William of Wykeham,” the founder 
of — 3 in which he had nee, his education. In 
May, 1766, he was promoted to the biſhopric of St. David's, 

and, in ſuly following, to the ſes of Oxford, and, in 1777» 
tranſlated to that of London. In 1778, he publiſhed his 
« Tranſlation of Iſaiah.” This elegant and beautiful verſion 
of the evangelical prophet, in which learned men in every patt 


of Europe have been unanimous in their eulogiums, is aloye. | 


_ ſufficient to tranſmit his name to the lateſt poſterity. - 


When archbiſhop Cornwallis died, ths king made an offer EL 


of the archiepiſcopal ſee to Dr. Lowth; but this dignity he 
declined. He was now advanced in4ife, and was tormented 
by a cruel and painful diſorder, and had recently experienced 
ſome ſevere ſtrokes of domeſtic calamity. - Mary, his eldeſt 
daugliter, of whem he was paſſionately fond, died in 1768, 


aged 13. On her mauſoleum, the doctor placed the ein | 


_— beautiful and r epitaph: N HALT 0 


Cara, vale; i ingenio preſtansg pietate, pudorey - Sn Boks 


Et pluſquam natz nominee cara, vale ! 


Cara Maria, vale! ac veniet felicius vum, . . OO TOS eee 


Quando iterum tecum, fim modo dignus, eto. . 
Md redi, læta . tum dicam voce, paternos 8 


6 Eja i age in amplexus, corn Maris. redb- 1. th 
ch has been thus tranſlated by Mr. Düben! e 


DPteearer than daughter, parallel'd by few, "Th | 
| In, genius, goodneſs, modeſty—adieu ! : 
Adieu! Maria—twjll that day more bleſt; * 

f . if deſerving, I with thee ſhall reſt. „ 
Come, then thy ſile will cry, in joyful k HO: 2 e 
O! come to my paternal arms again. T eee 


Iii fecond daughter, Frances, died as the was — Be 


at the tea-table; July 1783; ſhe was going to place a cup 


of coffee on the ſalver. Take this,” ſaid ſne, to the 


' biſhop-of Briſtol ;”” immediately her cup and her hand fell 


together upon the falver, and ſhe inſtantly, expired. Amid 


theſe ſcenes of diſtreſs, the venerable biſhop exhibited... the- 


lovely portrait of a Chriſtian-philoſopher. Animated by the 


hopes which the religion of Jeſus alone inſpires, he viewed, 
with pious reſignation, the king of terrors ſnatching. bis dear 
and amiable children from his 1 embrace! And, when the 


grin monarch levelled_his- dart at him, he met the ſtroke With 
better, He died Nov. 3, * nearly 77. — 
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itude, and left. this world. in full . certain hops of a 
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